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Ar the period alluded to in the closing paragraph of Part I. of this 
article, the peace negotiations had begun to assume concrete form. 
China had throughout evinced a willingness to accede to reasonable 
demands, and towards the end of August 1900 Prince Ching and 
Li Hung-Chang were nominated as her co-plenipotentiaries. Views 
were actively interchanged between the Powers, and matters had 
progressed so far that in October the Chinese plenipotentiaries sub- 
mitted a Memorandum for the consideration of the Diplomatic Corps 
at Peking. In this, among other things, China acknowledged her 
fault in laying siege to the Foreign Legations, and promised that 
it should never occur again; admitted her liability to pay an 
adequate indemnity; and showed a readiness to revise commercial 
treaties. Eventually, by the combined efforts of the Ministers of 
the Powers, a joint note was agreed upon and presented to the Chinese 
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Government, toward the latter part of December, embodying twelve 
demands, the fulfilment of which was deemed necessary for the 
restoration of normal relations between China and the Powers. 

Russia was, of course, a party to all these proceedings, but she 
secretly cherished the idea of independently making a great stroke 
herself which was extremely well calculated to thwart and paralyse 
the concerted policy of the Powers in general in at least one portion 
of the Celestial Empire. This design crystallised into the so-called 
Manchurian Agreement. 

The hole-and-corner arrangement which it was sought to carry 
through was actually entered into at Mukden by a subordinate of 
Tseng, the Tartar General stationed there—a person with no 
authority whatever to make such a treaty, as the Chinese Government 
rightly complained—with a representative of Admiral Alexeieff, viz. 
General Korostovitch, and the purport of it all was first disclosed 
to an astonished world by a telegram published in the London Times 

from its correspondent in Peking, dated the last day of 1900. It 
was an enumeration of conditions which were dictated, as is credibly 
reported, to the accompaniment of very significant threats from the 
Russian side, leaving absolutely no alternative for the Chinese but to 
-acquiesce, and only upon compliance with which would Russia consent 
to allow the Tartar General and the Chinese officials to resume the 
-civil government of Manchuria. 

These new conditions, plus the concessions previously acquired, 
were tantamount to an annexation of Manchuria. It may be 
remembered that soon after the Chino-Japan war Russia seized the 
opportunity and, by successive machinations, partly by threats and 
partly by gilding the pills in many ways, chiefly at the cost of Japan 
-and England, exacted from China, under the so-called Cassini conven- 
tion and others, not only a concession of the right of constructing the 
‘Trans-Manchurian railway line, having no other credible object than a 
military one, right across Manchuria to Vladivostok, which she utilised 
in substitution of her own trans-Siberian line, but also a similar right 
of construction from Harbin down to Port Arthur and Talienwan, and 
also that of stationing all necessary troops nominally for the protec- 
tion of these railways. Add to these the new concessions embodied 
in the Manchurian convention, and it could not amount to other than 
a consummation of Russia’s long-cherished designs. Hence the next 
step taken by her was to seek to obtain recognition of the compact by 
the supreme authority at Peking, and to have it embodied in the form 
of a recognised treaty, and this demand was forthwith pressed upon 
the Chinese Government at the capital with all imaginable vehemence 
and persistency. 

Diplomatic correspondence immediately followed the disclosure of 
Russia’s secret endeavours, and the utmost alacrity was shown by 
the Governments of America, Britain, Germany, and Japan in dealing 
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with the question. The Russian Government pretended that the 
Agreement had no more than a local significance and application, but 
it was like trying to smother the electric light under a fold of crape, 
for the real meaning of the compact was always visible. The succes- 
sive communications and replies that Russia made to the Powers in 
response to their protests were all alike. Here is one which Count 
Lamsdorff telegraphed to M. Iswolsky, then Russian Minister at 
Tokio : 

You are authorised to deny most categorically the false reports about a 
treaty between Russia and China concerning an alleged protectorate in 
Manchuria. Negotiations which are yet to take place between the Russian and 
Chinese Governments will bear on the manifold questions relating to the 
installation of Chinese Administration in Manchuria and the establishment in 
this province of permanent order capable of insuring the tranquillity of our 
[Russia’s] extensive borderland, as well as the construction of the railway, 
which is the object of a special Russo-Chinese Convention. As to the Agree- 
ment signed between the Chief of our [Russian] forces and the Dziandjiem of 
Mukden, it is but a temporary arrangement laying down rules for the relations 
between the local authorities and the Russian troops while those are still in 
Manchuria. The aforesaid false reports are particularly malignant at the 
present juncture, when the Russian Government is about to hand over 
Manchuria to China, in harmony with Russia’s previous declarations. 


~ 


There was, however, another and very pregnant allusion in this 


telegram, which was handed by M. Iswolsky to Mr. Kato, then Japanese 


Minister for Foreign Affairs, but as it bore upon a somewhat different 
branch of the subject, reference will be made to it later on. 

Here is another, which was sent to the Marquis of Lansdowne by 
the British Ambassador in St. Petersburg, and, with the full consent 
and cognisance of the Russian Government, presented at the time to 
the British Parliament : 


Count Lamsdorff said that the Emperor had no intention of departing in 
any way from the assurances which he had publicly given that Manchuria 
would be entirely restored to its former condition in the Chinese Empire as 
soon as circumstances admitted ofit. ‘Russia,’ he added, ‘was in the same 
position with regard to fixing a final date for evacuating Manchuria as the 
allies found themselves with regard to the evacuation of Peking and the 
province of Pe-chi-li. When it came to the final and complete evacuation of 
Manchuria, the Russian Government would be obliged to obtain from the 
Central Government of China an effective guarantee against the recurrence of 
the recent attack on the frontier and the destruction of her railway, but had no 
intention of seeking this guardntee in any acquistion of territory or of any 
actual or virtual protectorate of Manchuria. . . . Manchuria would be restored 
to China, when all the: temporary measures taken by the Russian military 
authorities would cease, and everything at Newchwang and elsewhere would be 
replaced in its former position. 


All these asseverations and protestations of Russia were ostensibly 
genuine, but in reality they little corresponded with her actions. 
Remonstrances from the aggrieved nations continued, and China 
was herself by no means inclined to concede the Russian demands. 
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She sought the conjoint mediation between herself and Russia of 
America, Germany, Great Britain, and Japan. It was at this critical 
moment that the Emperor of China, ruler of a huge empire with 
400,000,000 of inhabitants, made in an Imperial Edict the following 
truly pitiable avowal : 


Russia proposes an Agreement of twelve articles. We have authorised our 
plenipotentiary to amend and modify them, so as to preserve our right of 
sovereignty. The foreign representatives also advise China not to accept them. 
But in reflecting upon the present situation, though we are grateful for the 
advice of the foreign representatives, it is impossible for China alone te incur 
the displeasure of Russia by remaining firm. This is not only a question for 
China to study with all possible care in order that it may be solved without any 
danger to her, but also a question in which the foreign Governments interested 
should maintain the balance of power. 


Meanwhile the suggestion, or rather complaint, had been made 
by Count Lamsdorff that garbled versions of the Agreement made at 
Mukden were being circulated by the Chinese Government in order to 
create dissension between the Powers, but this was all a farce. The 
Emperor of China speaks in his solemn edict of the twelve demands of 
the Russians, and we have here in full the actual document as trans- 
lated from the Chinese by no less an authority than Sir Ernest Satow, 
who succeeded Sir Claude Macdonald in Peking. He stated that the 
Chinese version had evidently been translated direct from the Russian 
text. 


(1) The Emperor of Russia, being anxious to give evidence of his friendly 
feeling towards China, is willing to forget the hostile acts committed in Man- 
churia, and to hand back the whole of that country to China—its administration 
to be carried on as heretofore. 

(2) Under Article 6 of the Manchurian Railway Agreement the Adminis- 
tration is authorised to maintain troops for the protection of the line. The 
country, however, being at present in an unsettled condition, and such troops 
few in number, a body of soldiers must be retained until order is restored, and 
until China shall have carried out the provisions of the last four articles of 
the present Convention. 

(8) In the event of grave disturbances the Russian garrisons will afford China 
every assistance in suppressing the same that lies in their power. 

(4) In the recent attacks against Russia, Chinese troops having taken a 
prominent part, China agrees, pending the completion of the line and its opening 
to traffic, not to establish an army in those provinces. She will consult with 
Russia as to the number of troops she may subsequently wish to establish there. 
The importation of munitions of war into Manchuria is prohibited. 

(5) With a view to safeguarding the interests of the territory in question, 
China will, on representations being made by Russia, at once deprive of office 
any military governor or other high official whose conduct of affairs may prove 
antagonistic to the maintenance of friendly relations. 

A police force, consisting of mounted and unmounted units, may be organised 
in the interior of Manchuria. Its numbers shall be determined after consulta- 
tion with Russia, and from its armament artillery shall be excluded. The 
services of the subjects of any other Power shall not be employed in connection 
therewith. 
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(6) In conformity with the undertaking given by China at an earlier date, 
she will not employ the subjects of any other Power in training Chinese soldiers 
or sailors in North China. 

(7) The neighbouring local authorities will, in the interests of peace and 
order, draw up new special regulations with reference to the neutral zone (see 
Agreement of the 27th of March, 1898) treated of in Article 5 of the Agreement 
relating to the lease of part of the Liao-tung Peninsula. 

China’s autonomous rights in the city of Chinchou (Kinchau, near Port 
Arthur), secured to her by Article 4 of the Special Agreement of the 7th of May, 
1898, are hereby abrogated. 

(8) China shall not, without the consent of Russia, grant to any other 
Power, or the subjects thereof, privileges with regard to mines, railroads, or 
other matters in conterminous [t.e. with Russia] regions, such as Manchuria, 
Mongolia, and the sections of the new dominion known as Tarbagati, Ili, 
Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khoten. Nor shall China, without Russia’s consent, 
construct railroads there herself. 

Except as far as Newchwang is concerned, no leases of land shall be granted 
to the subjects of any other Power. 

(9) China being under obligation to pay Russia's war expenses and the 
claims of other Powers, arising out of the recent troubles, the amount of the 
indemnity presented in the name of Russia, the period within which it will have 
to be paid, and the security therefor, will all be arranged in concert with the 
other Powers. 

(10) The compensation to be paid for the destruction of the railway lines, 
for the robbery of property belonging to the railway administration and its 
employés, as well as claims for delay in carrying on the construction of the lines, 
will form subject of arrangement between China and the Administration. 

(11) The above-mentioned claims may, by agreement with the Adminis- 
tration, either in part or in whole, be commuted for other privileges. The grant 
of such privileges would involve a complete revision of the previous agreement. 

(12) In conformity with the undertaking previously given by China, it is 
agreed that a line may be constructed for either the trunk line or the branch 
line [of the Manchurian railway] in the direction of Peking up to the Great 
Wall, its administration to be governed by the regulations at present in force. 


Although in some respects a little difference in the form and 
scope is to be perceived between this version of the Convention and 
one which had been telegraphed to the Times by its Peking repre- 
sentative, their purport is substantially the same. In any case, how- 
ever, China was bound hand and foot under the heel of Russia, and 
that, too, contrary to Russia’s solemn pledge to maintain concord 
with other Powers. 

The strenuous opposition of the Powers interested continued, how- 
ever, and at last, in April 1901, Russia had to abandon the project. 
On the 5th of that month the Government of St. Petersburg published 
an official communiqué in the Official Messenger, which explained her 
position at great length, interspersed with the usual protestations to 
the effect that in every case the course which she had adopted was a 
temporary measure, and that she meant to withdraw her troops from 
Manchuria when order had been permanently restored, and every- 
thing possible had been done to safeguard the railway, provided that 
no obstacle was placed in the way by other Powers. The motive of this 
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qualifying phrase will be obvious to my readers. The communiqué 
went on to declare that the reported Agreement was only intended to 
serve as a starting-point towards the realisation of the restoration of 
Manchuria, but owing to obstacles having been put in the way of the 
conclusion of that Agreement it became impossible for her to im- 
mediately take the contemplated measures of evacuation, and that, 
remaining true to her original programme, she would quietly await 
the further progress of events. 

Subsequently to the publication of this communiqué on the 8th of 
April, M. Iswolsky handed at Tokio to Mr. Kato a Note Verbale, 
which, after it had announced Russia’s abandonment of the project, 
viz. the Manchurian agreement, on a plea similar to that advanced 
in the communiqué, proceeded thus : 

Divers information having shown that under the actual circumstances such 
an understanding might cause all sorts of difficulties to the neighbouring Empire 
instead of serving to clearly show the friendly intentions of Russia with regard 
to the interests of China, Russia would not only not insist, vis-a-vis the Chinese 
Government, upon the conclusion of this understanding, but even renounce all 
further negotiations on the subject. 


A similar announcement was, of course, made to the other Powers. 
Here we have Russia affecting to ride off in dudgeon upon her high 
horse, whilst retaining in her own hands that which was the actual 
object of dispute—viz. the possession of Manchuria. 

I might here perhaps venture to recall to the remembrance of my 
readers that prior to the middle of January 1901, Russia, as far as 
her Foreign Office was concerned, consistently held that a state of 
war did not exist between the Powers and China, but that sub- 
sequent to that date she began to insinuate that she had the right 
to hold Manchuria as a result of conquest. Thus we see that on the 
4th of July, 1900, the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, in a 
despatch reporting to the Marquis of Salisbury the particulars of an 
interview with Count Lamsdorff, said: ‘There was one point on 
which Count Lamsdorff laid particular stress in his conversation with 
me, and it was that the European Powers should proceed on the 
assumption that they were not in a state of war with the constituted 
Government of China, but with rebels and anarchists.’ Again, on 
the 29th of August, 1900, Count Lamsdorff said to the British 
Ambassador: ‘We had been proceeding ...on the assumption 
hitherto that we were not in a formal state of war with the recog- 
nised Government of China, but with a nation in a state of rebellion.’ 
On the 27th of September Count Lamsdorff said to the British Chargé 
d Affaires that ‘his view was that there had never been any rupture 
of diplomatic relations [between the Powers and China], as had 
been strikingly proved by the fact that a new German Minister 
had been appointed.” Then came, in January, 1901, a faint 
suggestion of the ballon @essai in the next recorded expression of 
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Count Lamsdorff’s informal but candid opinion, as telegraphed by 
the Japanese Minister at St. Petersburg to Mr. Kato at Tokio. The 
Russian Minister declared that ‘ the Russian occupation of Manchuria 
being the result of self-defence on the part of Russia against the 
Chinese aggression upon her frontiers, she would be in perfect right 
even if she should choose to make the occupation permanent, but in 
point of fact she entertains no intention of exercising the right of 
conquest.’ And in the telegram handed by M. Iswolsky to Mr. Kato 
—to which previous reference has been made as embodying an allu- 
sion of much significance—Count Lamsdorff declared that Russia, in 
harmony with her previous declarations, was about to hand over 
Manchuria to China, ‘ instead of possessing herself by right of con- 
quest of this province [Manchuria], from which came an attack on 
her boundaries.’ As to the Russian military authorities, they have, 
from almost the very moment that opportunities for increased 
activity in the Far East presented themselves—after the Boxer 
rising—made pretensions, as we have seen already, to these so- 
termed rights of conquest, shadowy in the extreme as they must have 
known such rights to be. 

While, on the one hand, Russia had been giving interminable 
trouble to the Powers by her action in the railway and Tien-tsin inci- 
dents, and her intrigues in connection with the Manchurian Agree- 
ment, the real peace negotiations, on the other hand, between China 
and the Powers, Russia included, had made satisfactory progress, 
and the final Peking Protocol was signed on the 7th of September, 
1901, wherein the Powers declared that the international forces 
should evacuate Peking itself on the 17th of September and the 
province of Pe-chi-li five days later, save for certain trifling excep- 
tions provided for in the protocol. The Chinese Court returned 
from Hsi-An-Fu, to which city it had resorted on the approach 
of the Allies to Peking, and the old order of things was revived at 
the Chinese capital in January 1902. It may be remembered 
that by this protocol the importation of arms into China was for- 
bidden for two years, with a proviso to the effect that this term 
might be prolonged if requisite, according to circumstances. In 
the course of the discussion of the terms of the protocol a sub- 
committee of the Conference of Ministers of the Powers had proposed 
that the period of prohibition should be five years. But the American, 
Belgian, and Japanese delegates held to the opinion that two years, 
with a proviso, would suffice. This view prevailed, and before the 
clause was finally embodied in the protocol China had published an 
Imperial Edict in anticipation. The Russian delegate, however, was 
of opinion that the term should be ten years. This marked divergence 
of Russia’s views from those entertained by other Powers was 
eminently suggestive, now that we can calmly reflect upon it, of some 
lurking sinister motive. 
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In the meantime Russia was eagerly engaged in an intrigue for 
the revival of that objectionable Manchurian Agreement which she 
professed to have abandoned months before, Her diplomacy on this 
occasion was precisely similar in its base “and cynical disregard of 
all moral obligations to that she had employed decades before in 
depriving China of the ‘Maritime Province.’ The Marquis of 
Lansdowne was apprised in August 1901 of the fact that, despite 
her denial thereof, Russia was seeking to obtain China’s signature 
to a Manchurian Agreement, and a week later it was definitely stated 
in reliable quarters that as soon as the final Peking Protocol should 
be signed, Russia’s negotiations concerning Manchuria would be 
recommenced at Peking or St. Petersburg. The protocol was, as we 
have seen, signed on the 7th of September, and it is to be presumed 
that thenceforward Russia was busily occupied with the furtherance 
of her schemes. 
~ It was at this juncture that the Anglo-Japanese Agreement of 
alliance took practical shape, and was signed in London on the 30th of 
January, 1902, it being entered into between Great Britain and Japan 
solely from a desire to maintain the status quo and general peace in 
the Extreme East. This Agreement is to remain in full force for five 
years, and is terminable after the expiration of that period at one 
year’s notice. When, however, one of the Allies happens, in the 
meantime, to be engaged in war, the alliance shall, ipso facto, continue 
until peace is concluded. The aims and motives of the Agreement 
were admirably summed up in an eminently statesmanlike despatch 
from the Marquis of Lansdowne to Sir Claude Macdonald at Tokio, 
as is well known to the students of history. 

The publication of this Agreement was followed on the 16th of 
March by the issue of af \Russo-French Memorandum, being com- 
municated in due course to the Powers concerned. It ran as under: 

The Allied Governments of Russia and France have received a copy of the 
Anglo-Japanese Agreement of the 30th January, 1902, concluded with the 
object of maintaining the status guo and the general peace in the Far East, 
and preserving the independence of China and Korea, which are to remain open 
to the commerce and industry of all nations, and have been fully satisfied to 
find therein affirmed the fundamental principles which they have themselves, 


on several occasions, declared to form the basis of their policy, and which still 
remain 80. 

The two Governments consider that the observance of these principles is at 
the same time a guarantee of their special interests in the Far East. Neverthe- 
less, being obliged themselves also to take into consideration the case in which 
either the aggressive action of third Powers, or the recurrence of disturbances in 
China, jeopardising the integrity and free development of that Power, might 
become a menace to their own interests, the two Allied Governments reserve to 


themselves the right to consult in that contingency as to the means to be adopted 
for securing those interests. 


Simultaneously with the issue of this Memorandum was published 
in the Journal de St. Pétersbourg of the 20th of March an official 
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communiqué, omitting to consider how and why it came about that an 
Anglo-Japanese Agreement came to be entered into, and insinuating 
that two of the eleven Powers (Britain and Japan being meant) which 
had quite recently signed the Peking Protocol were seeking to sepa- 
rate themselves from the others, and to place themselves in a ‘ special 
situation in respect to the Celestial Empire,’ and after repeating the 
usual rigmarole about Russia’s guiding principles and desire for peace, 
wound up with the assertion that the French and Russian Govern- 
ments found it needful to formulate their views owing to ‘ the ever- 
persistent agitation concerning the Anglo-Japanese Arrangement.’ 

France appears to have felt some sort of reluctance to associate her- 
self with the Russian policy in the Far East, but she was persuaded to 
do so on account of Russia being most studious in making her believe 
that the Muscovite Government were sincere as to their intention of 
evacuation. 

What America thought of these matters was to be seen from 
Secretary Hay’s Memorandum, which, after expressing America’s 
gratification on finding in both the Anglo-Japanese Agreement and 
the Russo-French Memorandum renewed assurances of the concur- 
rence of their views with those held by America in respect of Far 
Eastern affairs, ended thus : 


With regard to the concluding paragraph of the Russian Memorandum, the 
Government of the United States, while sharing the views therein expressed as 
to the continuance of the Open Door policy against possible encroachment 
from whatever quarter, and while equally solicitous for the unfettered develop- 
ment of independent China, reserves for itself entire liberty of action should 
circumstances unexpectedly arise whereby the policy and interests of the United 
States in China and Korea might be disturbed or impaired. 


This was an indirect way of telling Russia that America was not 
to be inveigled into any sanction or acceptance of ‘suitable means’ 
to be devised by her, and it is not difficult to understand how 
little trust was at that time placed by America in Russian avowals. 
Indeed, the American people were just then irritated by the friction 
which had arisen between the Russians and the American consular 
and naval authorities, as well as the American mercantile community 
at large, owing to the iniquitous retention by the Russian military 
authorities of the treaty port of Newchwang and the resultant inter- 
ference with telegraphic and mail facilities, and obstacles to com- 
merce at large, in consequence of which America had several times 
made representations to the St. Petersburg Government, to say 
nothing of the many anxieties concerning graver subjects created by 
Russia’s policy. 

At the very moment when the Russo-French Memorandum was 
being circulated, Russia was, in point of fact, maturing her second 
Manchurian Convention, which was as objectionable as the first one. 
Mr. Conger, the American Minister in Peking, had in December 1901 
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reported to Washington that Prince Ching had returned to Peking 
armed with authority to sign a Manchurian Convention, and also 
that the British and Japanese Ministers were warning China not to 
enter into it. He asked for instructions as to the course he should 
take, giving the substance of the provisions of this proposed Conven- 
tion which had come to his knowledge. 

Mr. Hay thereupon instructed Mr. Conger to advise Prince Ching 
that America trusted and expected that no arrangement which would 
permanently impair the territorial integrity of China, injure the 
legitimate interests of the United States, or impair the ability of China 
to meet her international obligations, would be made with any single 
Power. Prince Ching, in assenting, said he would insist on the Russian 
evacuation in one year instead of three, that matters concerning 
Chinese troops should be left to China herself to arrange, and likewise 
as to guarding the railways or building railway bridges. Russia’s 
claim for expenses in repairing and maintaining the railway would 
not be paid if it was found that it had been covered by the general 
indemnity. But Mr. Conger confessed that he had grave doubts 
regarding the Prince’s ability to secure consent to the terms he pro- 
posed. 

Mr. Tower, the American Ambassador at St. Petersburg, was then 
instructed by Mr. Hay to remonstrate with the Russian Government 
on the ground that by permitting or creating any monopoly by one 
Power of the trade of the region, China would contravene the pro- 
visions of the treaties with other Powers, and such action would 
infallibly lead to the impairment of Chinese sovereignty, and tend to 
diminish the ability of China to meet its obligations; and further that 
other Powers as well might be expected to seek similar exclusive 
advantages in different parts of the Chinese Empire. This would be 
destructive of the policy of equal treatment for all the Powers, and 
contrary to Russian assurances regarding the preservation of an ‘ open 
door’ in China. Mr. Conger was simultaneously directed to warn the 
Chinese Government still further. 

The Russian reply to America was handed to Mr. Tower on the 
9th of February, and it must be characterised as one of the most 
remarkable of Russia’s many remarkable despatches. After declaring 
that Russia was fully disposed to remove the causes of anxiety to the 
American Cabinet, but that it felt bound at the same time to assert 
that negotiations carried on between two entirely independent States 
were not subject to be submitted to other Powers, it proceeded thus : 


There is no thought of attacking the principle of the ‘open door,’ as that 
principle is understood by the Imperial Government of Russia, and Russia has 
no intention whatever to change the policy followed by her in that respect up 
to the present time. 

If the Russo-Chinese Bank should obtain concessions in China, the agree- 
ments of a private character relating to them would not differ from those 
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heretofore concluded by so many other foreign corporations. But would it not 
be very strange if the ‘ door’ that is ‘ open’ to certain nations should be closed 
to Russia, whose frontier adjoins that of Manchuria, and who has been forced 
by recent events to send her troops into that province to re-establish order in 
the plain and common interest of all nations? It is true that Russia has 
conquered Manchuria, but she stil] maintains her firm determination to restore 
it to China and recall her troops as soon as the conditions of evacuation shall 
have been agreed upon and the necessary steps taken to prevent a fresh 
outbreak of troubles in the neighbouring territory. 

It is impossible to deny to an independent State the right to grant to others 
such concessions as it is free to dispose of, and I have every reason to believe 
that the demands of the Russo-Chinese Bank do not in the least exceed those 
that have been so often formulated by other foreign companies, and I feel 
that under the circumstances it would not be easy for the Imperial Government 
to deny to Russian companies that support which is given by other Govern- 
ments to companies and syndicates of their own nationalities. 


And it concludes by stating that there is not, nor can there be, any 
question of the contradiction of the assurances which had been given 
by Russia under the orders of the Emperor. Was it not a scandalous 
thing that Russia, the promulgator of the so-called ‘ fundamental 
principles,’ should have the hardihood to claim for her clandestine 
negotiations with China that they were no concern of the other Powers ? 
Was it not positively outrageous that Russia, whose contention it 
had been that the Powers were not at war with the constituted Govern- 
ment of China, should declare, when it suited her purpose and in 
a formal State document, that she had a claim on Manchuria by 
conquest ? 

It will be remembered that the Powers which took most interest 
in the affair at this period were Britain, America, and Japan. As to 
Germany, she seems to have made the best use of the Anglo-German 
Agreement during the peace negotiations with China, as shown by the 
report of Mr. Rockhill, the American Commissioner, to his Govern- 
ment, which states that ‘ the position of Germany on the question of 
the indemnity was most uncompromising,’ and that ‘the urgent 
necessity for Great Britain to maintain her entente with Germany in 
China was responsible for the numerous concessions that she had 
made to Germany’s insistence on being paid the last cent of her 
expenses.’ Germany, however, soon showed herself lukewarm, and 
in March 1901 Count von Biilow announced in the Reichstag that 
her interpretation of the Agreement was that it had no application to 
Manchuria! He even went so far, in an attempt to minimise its 
scope, as to designate it ‘the Yang-tse Convention’ !—not, how- 
ever, without evoking much comment and surprise, nay, even some 
suspicion, in England and elsewhere. Such being the German 
attitude, the Imperial Chancellor, speaking in the Reichstag on the 
3rd of March, 1902, in reference to the Anglo-Japanese Agreement, 
remarked quite unconcernedly that no exception could be taken to it 
by Germany as it did not in any way interfere with the Anglo-German 
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Agreement of the 16th of October, 1900, with regard to the Yang-tse 
Valley, or with declarations exchanged by the several Powers with 
regard to the ‘ open door.’ 

4 Russia continued to exert the utmost pressure at Peking, and 
on the 8th of April, 1902, the Manchurian Convention was signed at 
Peking by the Russian and Chinese Plenipotentiaries. The Journal 
Officiel of St. Petersburg published the text of it four days later, and 
this veritably Satanic triumph was crowned by China formally ex- 
pressing her obligations to the Powers whose counsel she had sought, 
viz. America, Britain, and Japan. True it was that the terms were 
perhaps more favourable to China than she would have secured had 
she been left entirely to the tender mercies of Russia, but they were, in 
all conscience, onerous and degrading enough. The truth was that 
China’s helplessness to resist Russian coercion was coupled with an 
intense anxiety on the part of the Manchu Court to regain possession 
of that part of the empire which, for dynastic reasons, was most dear 
to it. The dilemma in which the Chinese Court found itself is well 
illustrated in a report by Mr. Conger to the American Government, 
dated the 29th of January, in which he states : 


On the 27th I had a conference with Prince Ching, who informed me, 
substantially, that he was in a most difficult position. He had used, he said, 
every effort in his power to come to some agreement with Russia whereby the 
evacuation of Manchuria might be secured without the great sacrifice, on the 
part of China, which Li Hung-Chang had agreed to. He had, he said, secured 
some very material concessions on the part of Russia, but they would yield no 
further, and he was convinced, if China held out longer, that they would never 
again secure terms as lenient; that the Russians were in full possession of the 
territory, and their treatment of the Chinese was so aggravating that longer 
occupation was intolerable ; that they must be got out, and that the only way 
left for China to accomplish this was to make the best possible terms. The 
only terms that Russia would consent to was the signing of both the Convention 
and the Russo-Chinese Bank Agreement. 


Accompanying the text of the Agreement there was published in 
the Russian official organ an explanatory communication to the effect 
that, having been ‘repaid the material expenses to which she was put 
by her military operations in China,’ Russia saw no necessity thence- 
forward ‘for leaving armed forces within the confines of the neigh- 
bouring territory,’ and therefore this Agreement had been made by 
Imperial will. The stipulations of this Convention are tolerably well 
known, but they may be briefly stated : 

The right to exercise authority in Manchuria to be restored to 
China, and the Russian troops, within six months after signature—+.c. 
8th of October, 1902—to be withdrawn from the South-West Province 
up to the Liao River, and the railways handed over to China. 

[Prince Ching said he thought Newchwang was included, but, as 
the sequel showed, the Russians thought otherwise.] 

Within the following six months the remainder of the Mukden 
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Province, plus the Kirin Province, to be evacuated, and finally, within 
another six months, to quit Hei-Lung-Chiang ; thus all three provinces 
were to be restored to the Chinese Empire by, at the latest, the 8th of 
October, 1903. 

Of course, as a set-off to this magnanimous return of wrongly 
acquired property, Russia laid a number of restrictions on China. 

She was limited as to the numbers and disposition of the troops 
she was to place in Manchuria. 

She was to protect the Russian railways there, and the persons 
employed thereon, in their various undertakings. 

Nor might she invite any Power to participate in protecting, con- 
structing, or working her own railway—viz. that from Shan-hai-Kwan 
to Newchwang and Hsin-Min-tsun—nor allow any other Power to 
occupy the territory vacated by the Russians. 

China might neither extend nor reconstruct, nor erect a bridge 
nor remove the terminus, at Newchwang, without first discussing the 
matter with the Russian Government. 

Finally, China was to pay Russia’s expenses incurred in the working 
and repair of the Chinese railway in Manchuria, which sums, it was 
declared, were not included in the total of the previous claim. \ 

Could any rational being fail to perceive that in these stipulations \ 
there were direct infringements of the sovereignty and integrity of an 
independent State? They evoked, indeed, on all sides, the severest 
criticism. Yet because it was presumed that Russia would keep her 
word on the essential points—the evacuation by given dates of the 
three occupied provinces—the Powers were willing, it would seem, to 
acquiesce. 

I may here remark in passing that the Russian share of the 
indemnity included not only the expenses incurred by her in Pe-chi-li 
but also in Manchuria. For all that it was altogether exorbitant, 
as was much commented upon at the time, when compared with the 
claims of other Powers, not to speak of the extreme moderation of 
Japan’s claim, which was actually recognised by the British Govern- 
ment in a telegram to Sir Ernest Satow. Now that Russia insisted 
on claiming an extra indemnity on account of railway, the iniquity 
of it all became the more glaring. 

For some time after this things appeared to be going on tolerably 
well, though some anxiety was felt in certain quarters as to Russia’s 
sincerity. The 8th of October, 1902, was the day on which the first part ¢_»~" 
of the Russian evacuation was to be completed, and towards the end 
of that month the Chinese Government was enabled to announce the 
restoration of the south-west portion of Mukden Province, and all 
the Chinese railways outside the Great Wall, as previously stipulated. 
Then came the second part of the evacuation—Newchwang included 
—which had to be carried out by the 8th of April, 1903. Not only 
did the Russians not evacuate Newchwang and other parts of the 
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territory as agreed upon, but signs were perceptible that they had 
altogether changed their programme. Rumours began to circulate 
that Russian troops were being moved towards the Korean frontier. 
On the 17th of April the British Chargé @Affaires at Peking 
telegraphed to Lord Lansdowne, ‘There is a growing feeling 
here that either the evacuation will not take place or that Russia is 
exacting conditions.’ When inquiry was made about it at St. Peters- 
burg by the Chinese Minister, both Count Lamsdorff and M. de Witte 
assured him that, as to the movement of troops, neither the Imperial 
Government nor the Russo-Chinese Bank had any interest whatever 
in any timber concessions which private individuals might have 
acquired, and they repudiated the idea that troops had been sent there 
to guard these concessions which were said to have been obtained 
from China and Korea. General Kuropatkin, then War Minister, 
did not deny, however, that M. Besobrazoff had acquired certain forest 
rights in Manchuria, and thought it possible that Admiral Alexeieff 
had ‘ granted’ some soldiers to protect these rights. The Chinese 
Minister, who persisted in his inquiries, was assured that the delay 
of the second stage of the evacuation was but temporary, and was 
caused by the presence of foreign ships at Newchwang; Admiral 
Alexeieff feared, so he said, that the Chinese might admit some other 
Power as soon as the Russians had gone away. Count Lamsdorff 
was nevertheless positive in affirming that the Emperor’s commands 


would be fulfilled. (By this time, however, things had begun to assume 
a very alarming aspect in Peking, for in reality the Russian represen- 
tative was once more vigorously pressing there his daring new ‘ seven 
demands,’ the purport of which could not for long be hidden from the 
diplomatic circle there, and the British Chargé d Affaires briefly out- 
lined their scope in a telegram on the 23rd of April, 1903, to his 
Government. They comprised : 


(1) A demand that no portion of the territory restored to China by Russia, 
especially at Newchwang, should be leased or sold, under any circumstances, to 
any other Power. 

(2) The system of government actually existing throughout Mongolia should 
not be altered. 

(8) China to engage herself not to open new ports or towns in Manchuria 
without notice to Russia, nor permit foreign Consuls to reside at such ports or 
towns. 

(4) Foreigners engaged by China for the administration of any affairs shall 
éxert no authority in the northern provinces, where Russia has predominant 
interests. 

(5) As long as a telegraph line may exist at Newchwang and Port Arthur, 
the Newchwang and Peking line must be maintained, as the telegraph at 
Newchwang and Port Arthur and throughout Shing-King Province is under 
Russia’s control, and its connection with her line on the Chinese telegraph 
poles at Newchwang, Port Arthur, and Peking is of the utmost importance. 

(6) After the restoration of Newchwang to China, the Customs receipts shall, 
as at present, be deposited with the Russo-Chinese Bank. 
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(7) No rights which have been acquired in Manchuria by Russian subjects 
or foreign companies during the Russian occupation shall be affected by the 
evacuation. Quarantine to be established in Newchwang against the spread of 
epidemics to the northern provinces. Russians only eligible for Commissioner- 
ship of Customs at ports or the post of .Customs Physician, under control of 
Inspector-General of Maritime Customs. Permanent Sanitary Board under 
presidency of Customs Tao-tai to be instituted. 


All of these demandg were not divulged at first, but what leaked 
out was bad enoughand diplomatic activity was stimulated to the 
highest pitch, though mainly by Britain, America, and Japan. China 
herself wished to reject the demands in toto, and at the same time 
solicited the support of these three Powers, which at once was pro- 
mised. Russia, on the other hand, exerted all her craft and subtlety 
to gain her ends, but in vain. On the 29th of April the Chinese 
Government finally intimated its refusal to comply. M. Plangon, the 
Russian Chargé d Affaires, continued to grumble, and insisted that his 
Government should be ‘ reassured’ that (a) there was no intention of 
assimilating the administration of Mongolia to that of China proper ; 
(6) that no cession of territory to a foreign Power in the Liao River 
region was in contemplation ; and (c).that no foreign consuls were to 
be appointed in other places in Manchuria, even with China’s consent. 
Prince Ching told M. Plangon point-blank that there had never been 
any intention of ceding territory—that no alteration of the administra- 
tive system of Mongolia was for the present under consideration, and 
that the extent to which trade might be developed would alone decide 
the question of the opening of treaty ports and the appointment of 
consuls. M. Plangon promised the Prince that this answer, which 
he insisted was to be given as a note, should be transmitted to the St. 
Petersburg Government, and he then volunteered to state, with much 
apparent candour, that the delays of the evacuation had been brought 
about by the military party in Russia, and that this reply by the Prince 
would go far to allay anxiety, so that, in his opinion, Newchwang 
would shortly be evacuated. As will presently be seen, this proceeding 
was simply a farce. 

The report of a movement of Russian troops towards the Korean 
frontier was only too true. Some time previously a timber-cutting 
concession had been extracted by Russia from China, as regarded 
the right bank of the Yalu, and from Korea as to the left, nominally 
on behalf of some private individuals who transferred their rights to 
M. Besobrazoff. But, as the world came eventually to know, Admiral 
Alexeieff, certain Grand Dukes, and even the highest personages in the 
Muscovite Empire, were implicated in this transaction. Private and 
public concerns were thus intermingled, and the movement of Russian 
troops to the Yalu banks was undoubtedly connected therewith. 
And though Russia had for decades coveted the Korean peninsula, 
it was by this means that the affairs of Manchuria and Korea were 
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artfully blended, and the military forces were brought to bear to 
further the ends both of private avarice and the unscrupulous territorial 
aggrandisement of Russia. 
_ As before shown, the time limit for the second stage of the evacua- 
tion of Manchuria was the 8th of April, 1903. At Mukden the 
Russian troops once made a feint of evacuation; they even actually 
did withdraw, in part, but the remainder simply marched to the rail- 
way station and marched back again to their old quarters, without 
entraining. At Newchwang too, they once appeared as though they 
were preparing for evacuation; but the aspect of affairs suddenly 
changed when the 8th of April arrived, and it was urged in excuse 
for the troops’ retention that the Tao-tai was not present to have 
the place handed over to him. This was the crowning impudence, for 
the Russians themselves had the Tao-tai safely in their own hands at 
Mukden. Simultaneously, M. Plancon was trying hard at Peking to 
get his demands acceded to; true, he once told Prince Ching, on the 
29th of April, that the evacuation would probably be proceeded with ; 
but next day the cloven hoof peeped out, for in returning to the 
charge with his seven demands M. Plangon allowed himself to say 
\, that if they were not acceded to there would be no evacuation at all! 
From that time Russia’s military activity grew apace. At the Yalu 
the Chunchuses were enlisted by her ostensibly as ‘ forest police ’ for the 
timber-cutting district, and coals and munitions of war were brought 
to Yongampho, at the mouth of the river, in vessels specially chartered, 
be it observed, by the Russian military authorities. Here a settlement 
was quickly formed, to which was given the title of Port Nicholas, 
and this was used thenceforward in all official documents. 
Parenthetically it may be mentioned that, in accordance with 
Article 11 of the Peking Protocol, England negotiated with China and 
concluded a new Anglo-Chinese Commercial Treaty in September of 
the preceding year 1902. Then America, and some time afterwards 
Japan, were likewise in negotiation with China. As, however, the 
opening of Antung and Mukden was included in the project of the 
Chino-American Treaty, and of Ta-tung-Kau and Mukden in the 
Chino-Japanese Treaty, to which also a provision for the concession 
of a ‘settlement’ was attached, the Russian representative at Peking 
repeatedly opposed it, at times indirectly, and at others directly; 
and as the Chinese Government was anxious first of all to see Man- 
churia freed from Russian domination, the definite conclusion of the 
Treaties was put off for a time. While these tricks were being played 
by Russian agents in the East, at St. Petersburg the most plausible 
tales were being told as usual to the Powers’ representatives. 
Count Lamsdorff declared solemnly that no demands were being 
made at Peking, and that China was simply endeavouring by her tor- 
tuous diplomacy to sow discord between the Powers. At another time 
it was that Russia merely sought to obtain guarantees, and that 
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there was no idea of excluding the consuls or obstructing foreign 
commerce. 

But on the 19th of May, on the British Chargé d Affaires paying a 
call at the Russian Legation in Peking, it being the Tsar’s birthday, 
M. de Plangon at once ‘took occasion to speak about the existing 
state of affairs at Newchwang. He represented that the port could 
not be held to be included in that part of Manchuria which should 
have been evacuated during the last month, since it more properly 
formed part of the section evacuated in October last, and was held by 
the Russians much as Tien-tsin was formerly held by the Powers.’ 
Needless to say, M. de Plancon’s visitor was astounded at this pro- 
position. For it had been at Russia’s own instance that Newchwang 
had been placed outside the sphere which formed the first part of 
the evacuation provided for in the Agreement. Perfidy could no 
farther go! M. Lessar returned to Peking, but there was no change of 
Russian diplomacy! And now Russia found it time to shift her ground 
once more, as the discrepancy between promises and actions had become 
too pronounced for even her lax notions of diplomatic morality. 
So Count Benckendorff called on the Marquis of Lansdowne in London 
and assured him that (a) whatever might be the outcome of the 
pending Russo-Chinese negotiations, Russia had no intention of 
opposing the gradual opening of some towns in Manchuria as com- 
mercial relations might develop, excluding, however, the right to 
establish ‘ settlements.’ But (6) this declaration was not to apply 
to Harbin. That town, being within the limits of the concession for 
the ‘ Eastern Chinese Railway,’ said he, was not unrestrictedly subject 
to China, and the establishment of foreign consuls there must depend 
on the consent of the Russian Government. Lord Lansdowne frankly 
told the Russian Ambassador that this was a qualification of Russia’s 
previous assurances, and that the exclusion of Harbin was something 
quite new. Russia’s representative begged that Britain would dis- 
courage Chinese opposition to Russia’s demands ; but Lord Lansdowne 
plainly said that England must first be fully informed of the nature 
of those demands. A few days later Count Lamsdorff, who had been 
informed of this answer, observed in conversation with the British 
Chargé d Affaires that this desire for information was natural, but he 
could not supply it until General Kuropatkin’s return from the East, 
whither he had been on a visit. General Kuropatkin did, in fact, at 
this time visit the East. He went to Japan by way of Manchuria, 
ostensibly on a pleasure trip only, but no doubt in reality to form his 
opinion of her naval and military strength and resources, and on his 
return westwards he called at Port Arthur, and held the now famous 
conference with Admiral Alexeieff and M. Besobrazoff. 

On the 29th of July, 1903, the Russian Ambassador in London 
once more approached Lord Lansdowne with a view of coming to an 
understanding with Great Britain, saying that it might be arrived at 
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by Russia’s not opposing England in the Yang-tse Valley. To this 
Lord Lansdowne peremptorily replied that the British difficulty with 
Russia lay more in the Manchurian question. As to the Yang-tse 
Valley, his impression was that by the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 
1897 a partial understanding had already been arrived at, and that 
unless the British Government were more frankly made acquainted 
with the terms Russia was endeavouring to obtain from China no 
hope existed of coming to an understanding. 

At this juncture her first approach to Russia, which led to the 
subsequent negotiations, was made by Japan—viz. on the 28th of 
July, 1903 ; but of this more anon. 

The conference at Port Arthur had had no pacific tendency. On 
the contrary, whilst the Russian Ambassador was suggesting to Lord 
Lansdowne an utterly unacceptable modus vivendi on the one hand, and 
entering to all appearances willingly upon negotiations with Japan 
on the other, the Russian Government was planning the audacious 
coup d état embodied in the Imperial ukase of the 12th of August 
(the 30th of July, O.S.), 1903, creating a Russian Vice-gerency out 
of the Amur and Kwan-Tung territories. By this the Tsar’s repre- 
sentative was invested with full administrative control, the command 
of both military and naval forces, and supreme power for the main- 
tenance of order and security in ‘ the zone of the Eastern Railway of 
China,’ as well as with the duty of providing for the needs of the 
Russian populations in ‘ the frontier possessions beyond the Imperial 
Lieutenancy.’ He was s'so given control of the diplomatic relations 
of these provinces with neighbouring States. By the same ukase a 
special committee under the presidency of the Emperor was appointed 
to control the Viceroy, thus making the office independent of any 
Ministry or Department, and Admiral Alexeieff was nominated Viceroy. 
This, of course, was Russia’s defiant intimation to the world that she 
meant to hold } »nchuria in perpetuity. 

Early in the ensuing month of September 1903 the Russian Minister 
at Peking made five new demands as conditions of evacuation. Briefly 
these were that : 


(1) Assurances should be given by China that the three provinces should 
never be ceded to any other Power, nor any scrap of land therein pledged, 
leased, or disposed of in any way whatever. 

(2) Russia should construct wharves at several points along the Sungari, 
and should station troops for the protection of the telegraph lines along the 
river and of the vessels plying thereon. Russia should also establish stations at 
various points on the roads between Tsitsihar, Mergen, and Blagovestchensk. 

(8) No specially heavy duty to be imposed on goods carried by railway, nor 
any heavier duties to be levied on goods conveyed into Manchuria by rail from 
one station to another than on those transported overland or by waterways. 

(4) The branch offices of the Russo-Chinese Bank in various parts of Man- 
churia to be protected by the troops of the Tartar General of Mukden, the 
expense of lodging such troops to be defrayed by the Bank. 

(5) Needful sanitary measures, similar to those in Shanghai and Tien-tsin, 
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to be taken by the Chinese authorities in order to prevent the importation of 
plague through Newchwang; and within the territories appertaining to the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, Russia to adopt the necessary measures. Where the 
Taotai has charge of these measures a Russian physician to be appointed, so as 
to secure due accord between the steps to be taken by the Chinese and Russian 
authorities respectively. 


The Russian Minister further demanded a prolongation of the 
period for evacuation, representing to Prince Ching that on these con- 
ditions Russia would withdraw her troops from Newchwang and other 
places within the province of Mukden on the 8th of October, 1903, 
from the province of Kirin within four months, and from that of 
Hei-Lung-Chiang within one year. The creation of foreign settle- 
ments was still, however, objected to, and there was, according to a 
report emanating from a source deserving of all confidence, another 
proposal, designed to overthrow the provisions contained in Article 
VIII., section 10, of the Mackey Treaty, by the establishment of a 
separate Inspectorate of Customs for Manchuria, to be presided over 
and manned exclusively by Russian officials. 

The more one examines these proposals the more one realises the 
gravity of their purport. Had China accepted them, as Prince Ching 
observed to Sir Brnest Satow, and Russia had nominally withdrawn, 
the Russians would still have remained in actual possession, to all 
intents and purposes, of Manchuria. Prince Ching, however, animated 
by the assurances of America, Britain, and Japan, on the 25th of 
September finally refused the Russian demands, at the same time 
pointing out that by a solemn convention entered into by pleni- 
potentiaries of both Powers, and ratified by their respective Sovereigns, 
Russia was bound to complete the second stage of the evacuation by 
the 8th of April, which in reality had already passed, and the third 
by the 8th of October, 1903. China was willing, he said, to discuss 
international matters needing settlement as soon as the evacuation 
had been completed in accord with that convention ; and on the 6th 
of October the Chinese Government formally requested the Russian 
Minister to carry out the promised evacuation by the 8th, to which 
the answer given by him was that unless China accepted the Russian 
conditions the evacuation was not practicable. 

The new Chino-American Treaty, and also the Chino-Japanese 
Treaty, were signed, despite Russian opposition, simultaneously with 
the expiration of the third term of the Manchurian evacuation, and, 
by virtue of these treaties, Antung, Tatungkau, and Mukden were 
opened to foreign commerce. China’s original wish was to sign these 
treaties subsequently to the Russian evacuation, so as to give Russia 
no offence; but the Russian threat that, unless the new conditions 
she proposed were accepted, the evacuation would be impesetieabl, 
decided the Chinese statesmen to wait no longer. 

The day that the Chino-American Treaty was signed the Russian 
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Minister actually wrote to Prince Ching upbraiding him, and 
threatening that unless he reconsidered his action Russia would her- 
self carry out the projects contained in the five proposals, and from 
that day forth the military and naval activities of Russia, which had 
been for more than half a year before incessantly pursued, were 
redoubled in intensity. Forts were constructed, additional warships 
were sent out from Europe, more troops were moved to the Korean 
borders, and in one way and another the Manchurian and Korean 
affairs were inextricably blended, and everything assumed a most 
warlike and menacing aspect. 

On the 28th of October Russian troops occupied the Chinese castle 
and palace of Mukden, possessed themselves of the public offices and 
archives, and next day imprisoned the Tartar General. The castle 
gates were guarded by Russians, the telegraphs seized. The pretext 
for all this was that a Chunchus bandit, one of those enlisted by 
Russia for service at the Yalu, had been condemned to death for an 
offence against Chinese law by the Tao-tai’s chief aide-de-camp. The 
Russians demanded that the latter should himself be beheaded and 
the Tao-tai dismissed. 

On the Korean side of the Yalu Russian aggression became parti- 
cularly noticeable. The Government of Seoul was pressed to grant 
a lease of Yongampho similar to that extorted from China for Port 
Arthur. Telegraph lines were set up without consulting Korea at all, 
and, without waiting for an answer about Yongampho, forts were begun. 
(One of the first completed was reported at the beginning of October, 
by a military attaché sent from the Japanese Legation at Seoul to 
investigate matters, to be twenty metres in height, with three embra- 
‘sures for guns.) Koreans having business connections with Japanese 
were arrested without cause, timber which the Japanese residents 
had found floating down the Yalu and had brought to bank for their 
own use was violently wrested from them on the plea that every 
fragment belonged of right to the Russian concessionnaires, and 
things had become so unbearable to the Japanese that they were 
preparing to quit when Mr. Hagiwara, Secretary of the Japanese 
Legation at Seoul, was despatched to investigate and report on the 
condition of affairs in general. The Russians refused to let him 
land at Yongampho from the steamer, and he was obliged to return 
with his mission unachieved, though later on the Russian Minister 
at Seoul acknowledged that his people had been indiscreet. ( Alt 
these high-handed proceedings could have no other object than that 
of securing the Russian position beforehand, in defiance of inter- 
national obligations and solemn pledges, and with the express purpose 
of driving Japan to extremities. Both the United States and Japan 
had strongly advocated the opening of Yongampho to the trade of all 
nations. The opinion of the British representative at Seoul was similar ; 
but this course was systematically and strenuously opposed by Russia. 
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We now come to the stage of the purely Russo-Japanese negotia- 
tions, but as my article is already of great length, and, moreover, as 
I have already given full details of this branch of the subject, I will 
simply give the substance thereof in brief. 

Japan had always, from time immemorial, possessed large interests 
in Korea, and it was in the determination to uphold her rights there 
that she did not hesitate to throw down the gauntlet to the Chinese ten 
years ago, at a time when China’s naval and military strength was con- 
sidered by many to be far superior to that of Japan. She staked her 
existence on the result then, and she has done so now for much the 
same cause, with the additional reason that she has interests in Man- 
churia likewise which she cannot afford to sacrifice. More than all, 
the presence of any foreign Power in Manchuria tends to become a 
constant menace to Korea, and the territorial integrity of the peninsular 
kingdom is absolutely indispensable to Japan’s safety. Russia’s 
ambitions had for years run counter to this, and it was that in 
Japan there was perpetual anxiety and unrest.§ When matters in 
Manchuria and Korea began to assume the unmistakable character 
which has been described in the foregoing pages, and which was 
totally at variance with all the pledges Russia had given, not to Japan 
alone, but to the whole world, it was high time that Japan paid some 
attention to her own interests and allowed herself to be actuated by 
the instinct of self-preservation. She therefore addressed herself to 
Russia direct, in the early autumn of last year, and sought to open 
up negotiations with the aim of bringing about a more desirable 
condition of things both in Korea and Manchuria, in order that the 
advantages of a permanent peace might be secured for all. 

Japan was willing from the first to recognise Russia’s special inter- 
ests in Manchuria in so far as they had been acquired by legitimate 
means, but she desired that Russia should keep her word by entering 
into an international compact with Japan to respect the sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of China in respect of those provinces, as being 
vital to Japan’s special position in Korea, and which, in its turn, 
was vital to the Japanese Empire’s own existence. 

Japan’s demands were presented only when the most careful 
consideration had been given to every phase of the question, and 
after the interests of other Powers as well as her own had been taken 
into account. Russia had all along perfectly understood Japan’s 
position, and there was absolutely nothing in the Japanese demands 
that was new or extravagant. In their extreme moderation they 
scarcely satisfied the aspirations of the nation, but it was the Govern- 
ment’s aim to avoid any disturbance of the peace of the Far East. 
Russia had pledged herself, in her various communications at different 
times to the Powers, to accord practically everything that Japan asked 
for, but when it came to a request that the Russian avowals should 
be embodied in an international compact she practically ignored all. 
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After this barefaced avowal it was plain to Japan that Russia would 
have to be kept up to the mark if the promises that had been given so 
freely were not to become a dead letter. 

The negotiations were by Russia made to drag on month by 
month, whilst she was unremitting in her efforts to strengthen her 
armaments in the Far East by land and sea, until Japan’s patience 
was exhausted and an answer to her final inquiry was requested by 
@ certain day, the only response: being a further irritating postpone- 
ment. 

To conclude, I have, I hope, fairly set forth in this and my previous 
article all that is necessary to show how Russia brought on war. My 
aim has been to show how she was prolific in self-denying ordinances, 
but resolute in her practice of ignoring them as soon as they could be 
supposed to have served her turn. And from all that I have urged 
it will be plain that the present war in the Far East is not in reality 
a conflict which has arisen merely out of a dispute between the two 
combatants. It is rather to be ascribed to the general revolt of all 
the civilised peoples of the earth against the perfidy and insincerity 
of Russia, who for many years past has sought to outwit the other 
Powers. It was because Japan felt all along that her interests, more 
than those of any other country, were involved, and because China’s 
helplessness to cope with her own calamity was out of the question, 
that Japan, little as she is, at last resolved that she would take up 
the cudgels, and was content to do battle with Russia single-handed, 
in advance of the other nations whose prospects were similarly jeopard- 
ised. It cannot be too often pointed out that in so doing Japan 
risked her very existence as a nation, and this is why we demand so 
boldly, as I am sure we are entitled to do, the common sympathy of 
the world at large in our huge undertaking, on which we embarked 
in the interests of justice and humanity. It is my proud privilege to 
perceive that, excepting in certain quarters, which have reasons of 
their own for the attitude they adopt, this sympathy has from the 
very beginning been cordially and universally extended to us. 


SuYEMATSU. 
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Is there an alternative? It is my belief that there is none, and that 
when the certainty of there being no alternative has been conclusively 
proved, many who have associated themselves with the Ritualistic 
movement will draw back and refuse to aid further in a campaign 
against the life and liberties of our Church. I believe that the 
success of the Ritualistic movement is very greatly due to the fact 
that large numbers of people imagine it to be possible to indulge in a 
modified Romanism without joining the Church of Rome, and in the 
following pages I would attempt to prove the impossibility of realising 
this ideal. 

Two systems are striving for the mastery in the Church of England ; 
one or the other must in the end prevail. The one, the party of the 
Reformation, claim possession of a title undisputed for over three 
hundred years; claim for the Reformed Church of England a lineal 
descent in unbroken line from the English Church of the earliest ages ; 
claim the right of that Church, as a national Church, to have reformed 
itself and to have established its own government; claim that its 
doctrines are true to those Scriptures which it holds to be the final 
court of appeal; take their stand, in short, on the Reformation, and 
entirely repudiate the peculiar doctrines and practices of the Church 
of Rome. 

The other party, the advocates of the other system, maintain that 
the event called the Reformation, in so far as it is insisted and dwelt 
upon, constitutes a breach of the continuity of the Catholic Church, 
and they desire to restrict that event solely to a rejection of the 
supremacy of the Pope. They seek to prove that medieval doctrines 
have a place in our Church, and that our Prayer-book allows of them, 
with a view of bringing about eventually some reunion with the Church 
of Rome on terms not yet defined. They are apparently not dis- 
couraged at the uncompromising attitude taken by the Church of 
Rome, which ought to leave them in no doubt as to the nature of 
these terms. 

These two systems, however, if we come to look more closely into 
the matter, proceed from two fundamentally different and irrecon- 
cilable principles, one of which is bound to claim and obtain the 
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obedience of every thinking person: principles which, if worked out 
logically, will be found to enrol people in opposing camps. The 
question resolves itself into a question of authority. 

There are but two sources of authority for men in matters of 
faith—namely, the Church and the Bible. The Church of Rome holds 
that the authority of the Church is superior to that of the Bible ; she 
does not altogether abandon Scripture as the source of her faith, but 
she places it in an altogether subordinate position. It must be Scrip- 
ture as expounded by the Church, no private interpretation of the 
Scripture being allowed. The free circulation of the Scriptures 
is looked upon as a danger, and the high-water mark of Roman 
Catholicism is the extent of the jealous guard placed on that 
book. The Roman Church holds that the Holy Spirit is with the 
Church, and continually inspires her as to what she should believe ; 
and consequently the Church defines the Faith, and from time to time 
adds articles which must be accepted on peril of eternal damnation. 
We find this principle drives us to the doctrine, expounded by Newman, 
of development, so that the Church’s faith to-day is not the faith of 
to-morrow, and the doctrines which are de fide to-day were not held 
by the Church of a former age. The Sinless Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, only recently discovered, but now obligatory on the 
faithful, and the Infallibility of the Pope, are doctrines which count- 
less generations of Christians have lived and died without holding, 
and similarly all the characteristic doctrines of the Church of Rome, 
repudiated by us, were not held by that Church itself in earlier ages, 
but were merely adopted from time to time as exigency, or, as they 
would term it, as the Holy Ghost required. This principle, once 
admitted, places us under the authority of a Church in which there 
is no limit to the possible development of dogma, no doctrine the accep- 
tance of which may not be required at the hands of its members, 
but a Church, at the same time, which sets an absolute barrier to all 
independent thought, which stifles inquiry and prohibits discussion. 
It is a logical position, if not a true one. 

The other authority, and that to which we and other Reformed 
Churches appeal, is that of Scripture, absolute, alone and unfettered. 
The position is that which is asserted in our own Article, that nothing 
which cannot be proved from the Scripture is to be accepted as an 
article of faith. Acting on this principle, our Reformers, separated 
from the Church of Rome, deliberately expunged from our formu- 
laries every word that could in the remotest manner be supposed to 
infer a belief in the characteristic doctrines of that Church. The 
Reformation thus brought about was in no sense a breach with the 
Catholic Church; rather was it a return from medisvalism to those 
primitive ages when alone the Church could claim to be truly Catholic. 
The Roman Church has no claim to catholicity if we rightly interpret 
the word, for her doctrines have never been universally held. But 
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the Reformation, and the work of the Reformers, seems forgotten in 
England to-day. What do we know about it? For the most part, 
people’s knowledge is vague, and mainly confined to the fact that men 
and women were burnt at the stake because they refused to believe 
certain doctrines which were held by the Church of Rome. Traditions 
of Bloody Mary, and the horrors of the Inquisition on the Continent, 
linger in people’s minds, but they are apt to be ascribed to the temper 
of a barbarous and cruel age, and a repetition of such sanguinary and 
persecuting methods is held to. be impossible in any country at the 
time of the world’s history at which we have arrived. 

As to our own Reformation, there are not wanting authorities 
who will assure us that the breach with Rome was mainly due to the 
desire of an autocratic sovereign to gratify his sensual inclinations, 
and that Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth were influenced by political 
and not religious motives in the policy which they carried to a suc- 
cessful issue ; whilst others would have us believe that the only object 
of the Reformation was to free England from the supremacy of the 
Pope, and that it in no sense aimed at altering the doctrines of our 
Church. 

If the first allegation were true, and the Reformation was only 
due to the desire of Henry VIII. to get rid of one wife and marry 
another, then indeed it would be difficult to see why the martyrs 
should have died, or to explain the reason why liberty, prosperity, 
and expansion have marked the career of this country from the moment 
that the Reformation was an accomplished fact ; whilst, if the Refor- 
mation was nothing but a rejection of the interference of the Pope in 
the affairs of our Church or country, it is not easy to account for the 
fact that our Prayer-book, which was compiled by these very martyrs, 
in the most explicit manner rejects those pre-Reformation doctrines and 
in our Articles stigmatises them as blasphemous fables and dangerous 
deceits. The fact is that both these allegations are made by men who 
desire to upset the Reformation, and who are hard pressed to find any 
standing-ground on which to rest whilst they convert the country to 
their views, or any arguments to justify them in their unpatriotic and 
thankless task. It is difficult to know whether to marvel most at the 
fact that Englishmen should be found capable of discrediting the 
work of men, who, in the truest sense, may be described as the makers 
of England, men who loved not their lives unto the death, in their 
heroic efforts to free our country from the bonds of superstition and 
priestly tyranny, or at the credulity which is content without exami- 
nation to accept of such shallow arguments to undo a work rightly 
described by one of our own bishops as the greatest event in the 
world’s history since the time of the Apostles. The Reformation 
cannot be explained by any of these causes. It was entirely an 
appeal to Scripture as the source of authority. It was a denial that 
the Church, apart from Scripture, could claim the obedience of men. 
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Except on the principle of the supremacy of Scripture, of its being 
an authority superior to that of the Church, there was absolutely no 
justification for the line of action taken by our Reformers. The 
Church of England is either justified in her appeal to Scripture, or else 
she is, as has been well said, in a meaningless schism. The position, 
therefore, of our Reformed Church is a logical one, and, as we hold, 
a true one. But the two principles are opposed to each other. One 
of them must be supreme. It must be either the Church or the 
Bible which is the ultimate court of appeal. It is easy to see that 
these are principles which lead to roads that must diverge ever farther 
and farther, for they touch springs which reach down to the depths 
of human thought and action. The one is the principle of authority, 
and demands absolute and unreasoning submission of every faculty ; 
the other gives play to all the God-given powers of the soul. 

If we now apply these two principles to the matter in hand, what 
do we find? We find the Ritualist leaders engaged in the hopeless 
task of reconciling the irreconcilable. They are striving to develop 
in the Church of England, a Church which stands on the Scriptural 
principle, that creed and system which belong only to the Church of 
Rome. Rome, on the authority of the Church, has promulgated 
certain doctrines which we, on the authority of Scripture, reject. If 
Rome is right, and the authority of the Church is the one to which 
God would have us yield obedience, then those who accept this autho- 
rity, and these doctrines on that authority, are sinning against their 
consciences and all light in not yielding obedience to her. It is only 
on the supposition that her claim to define doctrine is an unlawful 
one that we are justified in our independent position. These men, 
therefore, are not only illogical, but they are sinning perversely, and 
Rome has a perfect right to say that they are dissenters and schis- 
matics, for they hold her doctrines, acknowledge her principle of 
Church authority, and yet do not submit to her control. And while 
they are dissenters as regards the Church of Rome, they are equally 
dissenters from our own Church, and worse, for while their sin against 
Rome is the sin of rebellion and schism, their sin against the Church 
in which they find themselves is the sin of disloyalty and deception. 
They cannot shut their eyes to the fact that our Church, taking 
Scripture as its authority, shuts the door, on almost every page of its 
Prayer-book, to the beliefs they hold and teach. They hold Masses 
for the dead, and we search in vain there for a prayer for the dead: 
they pray to the Virgin and Saints, and we find not one such prayer 
in that book. They teach the doctrine of the Mass, whilst using 4 
Communion office drawn up by men who died at the stake to reject 
it and banish it for ever. To such plights are they reduced that the 
Roman Missal has to be surreptitiously dovetailed into the English 
Communion Service. So lost are they to all sense of the propriety 
of human conduct that they do not find it impossible to tell us that 
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they offer the sacrifice of the Body and Blood of Christ, whilst reading 
words from our Prayer-book which tell of the Saviour who came ‘ to 
suffer death upon the Cross for our redemption ; who made there (by 
His one oblation of Himself once offered) a full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins of the whole world’ ; 
nor to invite people, in the words of our Communion Service, to ‘ draw 
near and take this holy Sacrament to your comfort,’ and, further on 
in the service, to thank God for ‘ that Thou dost vouchsafe to feed 
us, who have duly received these holy mysteries,’ when the religious 
ceremony has been a Mass without communicants, and where there 
has been nothing but a wafer held up for the adoration of the people. 
It is utterly impossible that such a moral deception, which constitutes 
an outrage, not only on our sense of honour but on our intelligence, 
should continue long to disgrace our churches. If men want the 
Mass, let them have the courage to discard the English Prayer-book 
altogether, for it is an insult on the compilers of a book which is the 
glory of our Church to degrade it into a cloak for doctrines which it 
exists to condemn. 

Logic, honesty, and common sense must ere long compel those who 
hold the creed of the Church of Rome to see that our English Prayer- 
book cannot satisfy them, and that it is the height of folly and dis- 
ingenuousness to remain where they are, luring people on to a position 
from which there is but one possible exit, and that out of our Church 
into the Church of Rome. 

We cannot, however, shut our eyes to the fact that the leaders of 
this party have an object in view in their present line of action and 
in pursuing a course which to us seems so wanting in honesty... They 
can hardly themselves be under the delusion that Roman doctrines 
can be held apart from submission to the Roman Church. It would be 
almost as easy to prove that black is white, or that two and two make 
five, as to believe that the formularies of the English Church do not 
repudiate in the clearest manner the doctrines of the Church of Rome. 
But they have to persuade their followers that there is no impossi- 
bility in this position. Their task is a difficult one. They have to do 
with a large mass of uninformed opinion, a flock which must be gently 
led from one pasturage to another, until it can be herded in the fold 
of what they hold to be the true Church. For them, therefore, the 
fiction and phrase of Catholic doctrines and practices within the 
Church of their baptism has been invented and coined, and very large 
numbers of unthinking people imagine that this discovery of a Roman 
paradise in England is as real and tangible as was the discovery of 
the New World to the explorers of the Far West. But in this case a 
mirage is taking the place of a continent, and the poor travellers 
will find to their cost that they have forsaken the land of their birth 
to be cast as exiles on the inhospitable shores of a foreign people. 
But for the nonce they are swimming in smooth waters, fondly 
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believing under the tuition given them—a tuition which, we regret to 
say, is afforded unlimited scope and opportunity through the strange 
blindness of some in authority and the apathy of the general 
public—that the Reformation is but a bad dream, that their 
churches and services may take their colour from those in Roman 
lands, and that ere long they may communicate indifferently at 
friendly altars. 

The unthinking public in England who are toying with Ritualism 
are altogether unaware of the edifice that they are unconsciously 
rearing, of the web they are weaving round themselves, of the fetters 
they are forging. They indulge in it because there is something so 
fascinating to some minds in ritual and ceremonial, something so 
pleasing in the care and concern which the priests evince over the 
affairs of people’s souls; it is so pleasant to be under direction and 
guidance, to have the Church always busying itself about you, whether 
you are alive ordead. ‘ May we not,’ say they, ‘ have just a little of the 
best part of Romanism, just the incense and candles and beautiful 
vestments, just a little of the confessional, just the prayers for the 
dead, and the reverence for the Blessed Virgin? The alternative 
is so unpleasing, so cold and unattractive; nothing to aid devotion, 
nothing to stimulate affection. We have no idea of going over to 
Rome, we love our Church too well; we only want to see her graced 
with all the ceremonial which a Puritanical generation deprived 
her of.’ 

People thus persuade themselves that they are culling the fair 
flowers of the Church of Rome without running the risk of any of the 
dangers which lurk around the system, those echoes of a far-off past 
when that Church was guilty of corruptions which even they can 
hardly condone. Even they cannot fail to see there is a difference 
between Roman Catholic and Protestant countries, that England is 
more blessed in many respects; and although they incline to attribute 
our better condition to our natural good qualities rather than to any- 
thing connected with our religion, yet they would for the most part 
rather not see the Church of Rome again established in England. For 
them, therefore, this Ritualist system is as balm to the soul. Little 
do these unconscious victims of the halfway-house system realise the 
nature of their temporary shelter, which has been erected for them by 
men who know well its frail and feeble structure, and only intend it to 
last until it is full enough to allow of its removal. 

The mass of the Ritualist world is walking in a fool’s paradise ; 
they are like people who are lost in the mist on some mountain-side. 
It has descended all around them, shutting out of their horizon the 
goal towards which they are hastening. The road behind them is 
completely blotted out, the perspective is blurred and indistinct. All 
they can behold is the figure of the guide close at hand, on whom they 
blindly rely to conduct them to safety. It is well for such people if 
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the mist suddenly rises and shows them the precipice they are nearing. 
To dispel the mental fog in which so-many are now wandering, a 
concrete issue, such as the title of this paper suggests, may not be 
without effect. 

If proof were needed that modern Anglicanism is but the wicket- 
gate to Rome, it must surely be supplied by the history of those who, 
in recent years, have seceded from our Church and joined that other 
communion. In a book recently published, entitled Roads to Rome, 
we have the autobiographies of some sixty persons who have taken 
this step, and with almost wearisome monotony they tell us the 
mental process through which they passed, and how in that process 
they reached a point where no other course was open to them but to 
join the Church of Rome. Each writer enlarges upon the peace of 
mind then attained, and marvels that he or she could so long have 
hesitated on the brink ; but the reason for this peace of mind is to be 
found rather in the mental surrender, in the cessation of conflict, 
and in the fact that their beliefs and environment were no longer 
contradictory, than in any virtue belonging to the faith itself. A far 
larger number would seek this haven of rest but for the attitude of 
their guides. The object of these men is not individual secessions, 
which hinder the general advance by creating alarm and checking the 
movement. Those who are bold enough to obey the dictates of con- 
science in this respect are treated with coldness, and held to have 
played the part of traitors. The entire party is gradually to be 
brought to a position where a crisis will accomplish the rest. Mean- 
while, for the benefit of the general public, the Ritualist leaders and 
Rome play the part of lovers coquetting with each other. At times 
they vow that no power on earth could bring them together; that 
terms of unconditional surrender on the one hand, and feelings of 
national antipathy on the other, must for ever keep them apart; while 
secretly, in their heart of hearts, they long for a closer embrace, and, 
in spite of acts and words, know well that they are destined for each 
other. Each, with consummate skill, is playing into the hands of the 
other, while persuading the outside world that nothing is further from 
their intention than a union of forces. 

Both are adopting the same methods, and those are the capture of 
the children. Rome is deliberately working for the conversion of 
England, and is planting her schools and seminaries all over the 
country. An enormous influx of monks and nuns from abroad is 
enabling her to put forth fresh efforts in this direction, and from all 
quarters of England and Wales come accounts of buildings and pro- 
perties passing into the hands of the Roman Orders, who have but 
one object in view, and that is, through the education of the young, 
to bring back England to obedience to the Roman Church. The 
tecent Education Act has conferred upon them immense facilities for 
this work, and they are well aware of it, and intend to avail them- 
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selves of them to the full. A correspondent in the Tablet of the 
20th of August writes as follows : 


All these advantages of the Act fade into insignificance beside the great 
apostolical opportunity the Act gives us, in that contact with the whole nation 
to which it introduces our educational system. For the first time we are in 
direct and immediate communication with every part of the country. We can 
no longer be ignored; we touch the people everywhere, in the school and in the 
home ; officially and unofficially, the Catholic Church has entered into the life 
blood of England. The contact has been like to the meeting of fire and water. 
In many cases the splutter of indignation has raised a vast amount of heat and 
smoke, and it proves how completely and successfully the mass of the people 
have lived apart from us. Stolid Dissenters, dry Agnostics, to their surprise, 
have found themselves within the walls of a Catholic school, compelled to 
tolerate images, and to study Catholic feelings and modes of thought. It has 
been an upheaval in their lives. . . . Providence has opened a door for us; let 
us not shut it. If we shut it we shall not have it opened again, at least in our 
generation, if at all. That the people are compelled to speak to us is our 
opportunity to speak to them. If they can enter our schools, our teachers and 
children can show them the beauty, the purity, the solidity of Catholic 
education. 


In this manner is the Roman propaganda being carried on; in 
this manner are we as a country helping it forward. In short, we 
are confronted with the extraordinary and almost incredible fact that 
whilst foreign countries are all, in a greater or less degree, revolting 
from the domination of the Roman Church, curbing its power, re- 


jecting its faith, we with open arms are welcoming its emissaries and 
facilitating its work. An innate conviction of our absolute safety 
from any danger of a national return to Rome is to a great extent 
responsible for this attitude of mind on the part of the public; but 
it is a dangerous experiment and one that is novel that we are trying, 
in allowing unlimited scope for the inculcation of the Romish faith in 
the children of the country. 

This danger, which is not an imaginary one, is rendered ten times 
greater by the party in our own Church, which is heading for Rome. 
The leaders of this party, while persuading the adult world that 
Romanism without the Pope is the true interpretation of the position 
of the Church of England, are devoting their whole attention to the 
task of bringing up the young in such a manner that the transition 
to Rome will present no difficulties whatever in the course of another 
few years. The catechisms and manuals which they publish would 
form a small library, and they teach, for the most part, all the 
essential doctrines of the Church of Rome, or such an amount of them 
as must place the learner in harmony with that Church. 

In a little book entitled Catholic Prayers for Church of England 
People,’ which has reached the fifth edition, we have the Litany to 
the Blessed Virgin in Latin, with the doctrine of the Immaculate 


1 Catholic Prayers for Church of England People. W. Knott, 26 Brooke Street, 
Holborn, E.C. 
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Conception taught, the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin, with the five 
Joyful and Sorrowful Mysteries, such services as the Adoration of the 
Reserved Sacrament, the Devotions of the Sacred Heart, the Devo- 
tions to the Precious Blood, the Bona Mors, the Litany for the Faithful 
Departed. But, superstitious and false as we hold all this teaching to 
be, it fades into insignificance before that given on the subject of 
the Holy Communion, which is equivalent to the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation, that root and foundation of Romanism. Lord Halifax, 
in his recent speech at the annual meeting of the E.C.U., after 
enumerating various items of the creed of the Ritualist school, used 
these words: ‘It is the Mass that matters.’ And he is perfectly 
right, for the battle of the Reformation was fought on the doctrine of 
the Mass. The Reformation changed the Mass into the Communion, 
and Rome and the Reformation are distinguished one from the other 
by these two words. The Mass is the sacrifice offered by the priest 
of Christ Himself, into Whose Body and Blood, by the uttering of 
certain words, he has changed the bread and wine ; the Communion is 
the reception, by means of the sacred elements, of the Body and 
Blood of Christ through faith, in remembrance of that sacrifice. 
There is the whole difference between the medieval and primitive 
Church in the two ideas ; the whole difference between priestcraft and 
sacerdotalism and spiritual freedom and liberty. The object, then, of 
this party being to re-establish the Mass in England, the method 
which they are adopting is gradually to wean people from our Morning 
Prayer, by substituting for it a constant repetition of the service of 
the Holy Communion. All their ritual and ceremonial will be found 
to centre round this service, which they are daily more and more 
approximating to the Roman Mass. Hampered as yet by the re- 
pugnance of the English people to the Mass, by their deep attachment 
to our Morning Prayer, to which for generations they have been 
accustomed, and, above all, by our English Prayer-book, which so 
plainly provides for its due observance and so clearly repudiates the 
Roman rite, they are nevertheless gradually and surely bringing about 
the change by means of familiarising the children with this service. 
It is becoming an established practice in parishes under Ritualistic 
clergy to take the Sunday-school children en masse to the Holy Com- 
munion, and frequently to this alone. Instead of the custom, which 
up till recent years was universal, of bringing the children to Morning 
Prayer and dismissing them after the sermon along with such members 
of the congregation as did not wish to partake of the Holy Communion, 
they are now brought in to what is made an entirely separate ser- 
vice, commencing with the Commandments and going on without 
interruption to the celebration of Holy Communion. This service is 
termed variously the Holy Communion, Choral Eucharist, sung Mass, 
or Holy Sacrifice, according to the level of Ritualistic practices to 
which that particular parish has attained ; but by whatever name it 
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is called, it bears no similarity to our Communion service, and in 
many churches could hardly be identified with it. The children are 
supplied by their teachers with manuals, the Prayer-book apparently 
not being considered sufficient to emphasise the doctrine it is desired 
to impart to them, and these manuals teach the children, in language 
suited to their understanding, the doctrine of the change of the 
elements into the Body and Blood of Christ. 

In a little manual entitled Altar-book for Children,’ the child is 
told : 


Jesus is coming, the church will soon be filled with angels, He will see me, 
I must try to be very quiet, I must ask Him as well asI can for... 


Again, after the prayer of consecration : 


This is the most solemn part of the service, try and be very still; Jesus is 
now coming, the angels are round the Altar. . . . Hail, ever Blessed Body of 
Jesus! ... Remember you are now in the presence of Jesus, keep very still, 
and say this—O Lord Jesu, I adore Thee, I worship Thee, Jesus, on Thy Altar, 
I worship Thy Body and Thy Blood. 


In another manual, entitled Book for the Children of God,? we read 
the following words : 


When the Priest begins the Prayer, that which is on the Altar is Bread and 
Wine ; when the Priest ends the Prayer, that which is on the Altar is Christ's 
Body and Blood; it is Jesus; it is God. Who does this? The Priest acting 
for Jesus in the power of the Holy Ghost. How does he doit? I cannot tell 
you; he does not know himself how he does it; but it isdone. It is a work of 
God, and no one knows how God works. If you were to ask the great St. 
Michael, he could not tell you. If you were to ask the Blessed Mary, she could 
not tell you. . . . We go to the Altar and kneel down, and the Priest comes 
to us with the Blessed Sacrament. We receive That which looks like bread, and 
tastes like bread ; we receive That which looks like wine, and which tastes like 
wine; but That which we receive is the Body and Blood of Christ, it is Jesus 
Himself, it is Almighty God. 


In another, entitled Catholic Devotions for Young People,* we find, 
with regard to the Holy Communion, the same doctrine taught : 


After the words of Consecration, the bread and wine are really changed into 
the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ, though they still look, and taste, and feel 
the same. Jesus Himself is hidden there under the outward forms of Bread 
and Wine. Some people refuse to believe this, just as they refuse to believe our 
Lord is God as well as Man, but the teaching of the Church is the only true 
teaching, and all false doctrine comes from the devil, who is the father of lies. 








2 Altar-book for Children. Mowbray & Co., 64 Farringdon Street, E.C. 

* A Book for the Children of God. 2nd Edition. W. Knott, 26 Brooke Street, 
Holborn, E.C. 

* Catholic Devotions for Young People. Church Review Co., Ltd., 11 Burleigh 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Again, in a manual entitled Hosanna : A Mass-book for Children,‘ 
we read : 


O Blessed Lord Jesus, Thou art coming from Heaven to be with us in this 
church. The priest is going to make this bread to be Thy Body, and this wine 
to be Thy Blood. Very soon Thou wilt be here. . . . Hail! true Body of Jesus, 
offered for me upon the Cross, Thou art here, and I adore Thee. Hail! true’ 
Blood of Jesus, shed for me upon the Cross, Thou art here, and I adore Thee. 


And in The Praises of Jesus : A Hymn-book for Children,® among 
other hymns to the Blessed Sacrament, we find one containing this 
verse : 

O see, within a creature’s hand 

The vast Creator deigns to be, 
Reposing, infant-like, as though 

On Joseph’s arm, or Mary’s knee. 


For all practical purposes this is equivalent to the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. However much the leaders of the Ritualist party 
may try to persuade the adult world that they teach only what they 
call the ‘ Real Presence,’ and insist on the vast difference between that 
and Transubstantiation, the children are taught to believe in a localised 
Christ present on the altar, obedient to the word of the priest. 

While, then, this doctrine of Transubstantiation is being gradually 


implanted in the minds of the children, that other great engine of the 
Church of Rome, the practice of confession, is being sedulously taught. 
In a book entitled The First Communion, we read the following 
words : 


And now a few words of warning, and of encouragement. Be honest in your 
confession. Keep nothing back that you feel you ought to confess. Don’t hurry 
over the worst things, in hopes that the priest won’t hear or won’t notice them. If 
anything is very hard to own, take particular pains to be most clear in owning 
it. Unless you mean to make a perfectly true confession of all the sins you 
remember, you had better far get up and go out of church, and not make your 
confession and communion at all; better that you should die without ever 
making your communion, than mock God by wilfully making a bad confession. 
A communion made after a bad confession deserves hell. And now for a little 
encouragement. There is nothing really dreadful in confession. The devil 
tries to make you afraid of it, but there is no need. God knows all your sins, 
and He is full of mercy, and the priest who hears you is the minister of Jesus, 
and the grace of Jesus makes him kind. You need not think that he will scold 
you or be angry with you. He cannot do so, for he is acting on behalf of God, 
Who is always gentle with us when we are sorry for our sins. If there is some- 
thing that you ought to confess, but you don’t know how to say it, stop when 
you come to that part of confession, and say, ‘ Father, there is something that 
I don’t know how to confess.’ Then the priest will give you the help you need, 


* Hosanna: A Mass-book for Children. Preface by the Rev. R. A. J. Suckling, 
2nd Edition. W. Knott, 26 Brooke Street, Holborn. 
* The Praises of Jesus: A Hymn-book for Children. Church Printing Co. 
Vor, LVI—No. 332 > F 
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Also, in a book entitled Confession,’ by a committee of clergy, we 
find : 

You must tell the priest all the sins that you remember to have committed ; 
God absolutely requires this. If through pride or shame you were so unhappy 
as to hide a sin on purpose, you would commit a very grave fault, you would 
make a very bad confession; not only your sins would not be forgiven you, but 
you would be far more guilty than before. You had better not confess at all 
than make such a bad and sacrilegious confession. There have been persons 
who have wilfully concealed their sins in confession for years. They were very 
unhappy, were tormented with remorse, and if they had died in that state their 
souls would certainly have been in the greatest danger of everlasting death. 


Again, in A Little Catechism for Little Catholics,* these words occur : 


What does ‘ to repent’ mean ? 

To repent means we must (1) be very sorry for our sins, (2) tell our sins to 
God before His priest, (8) do all we can to make amends. 

How does the priest forgive sins ? 

The priest forgives sins by the power of God when he says, ‘I absolve thee 
from all thy sins in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.’ 


This is the spade work which is being carried on amongst the 
children, which is ensuring a harvest for the Church of Rome, but 
which is being done so quietly that no one troubles about it. Occupied 
with business or pleasure, the world gives but slight heed to a work 
which, if allowed a few more years of uninterruption, will have created 
a condition of things beyond remedy. It is occasionally aroused to 
take a languid interest in the account of some service more outrage- 
ously Roman in character than usual, but for the most part it is 
tired of the controversy, willing that religious work should be done 
by any agency, rather than not at all, and thinks’ that it has done all 
that can be expected of it in the matter of religious education when 
it enunciates the plausible theory that children should be brought up 
in their parents’ faith, and passes a conscience clause protecting any 
child from compulsion in the matter of religious teaching. No greater 
fallacy ever was propounded than that of the parents’ right. Amongst 
the poor, we must say it regretfully, not one in a hundred troubles 
what the children are taught. Occupied with the struggle for exist- 
ence, the man goes to his work without a thought as to the religious 
teaching of the child; the wife, only too glad to rid the cottage 
of the presence of the small band of children, sends them off to the 
nearest school, and the parson occupying the position of vantage, 
and being able to render material aid to the poor in the matter of 
treats, relief, and assistance of all kinds, secures the flock without 
question. Once he has the children, he has gained all he wants. 
There is no saying more profoundly true than that ascribed to Cardinal 
Manning, ‘Give me a child till he is six, and you may do what you 


* Confession. By a Committee of Clergy. W. Knott, 26 Brooke Street, Holborn. 
* A Little Catechism for Little Catholics. W. Knott, 26 Brooke Street, Holborn. 
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like with him after.’ What is learnt as a child is never forgotten, 
and in some curious incomprehensible manner, no matter how the 
tedium of these Masses may pall on the children, nor how incredible 
the doctrines may appear when, later on, the child comes in contact 
with other views, the teaching will stick to him, or else be discarded 
in favour of some pronounced form of unbelief. This is the invariable 
result in all Roman Catholic countries, and one can see no reason 
why England’s fate should be different. 

While all this is apparent to those who are engaged in defending 
the cause of the Reformation, there is\one difficulty under which 
they labour, and that is that, while doctrine is the real danger, the 
only vulnerable point of attack which the Ritualists present to them 
is to be found in the apparently unimportant field of ritual. The 
intimate connection between ritual and doctrine is not apparent to 
many minds. It is through ritual that the whole ground has been 
gained by this party, but, in being driven to select this field of battle, 
the Protestant leaders have been placed at a great disadvantage. 
What harm, says the world, can there be in an ornate ritual, in incense, 
in vestments, let alone such trivialities as eastward position, mixed 
chalice, and lights, especially when they are indulged in by men whose 
lives bear witness to sanctity, devotion, and energy? So wise and 
broad-minded a statesman and Churchman as the late Lord Selborne, 
the last man in the world to have any sympathy with Romanism, 


could yet be found to express his view on the unimportance of ritual, 
in writing to Sir Arthur Gordon,° in the following words : 


For my own part I am entirely of one mind with you in thinking that, under 
present circumstances, it is much better to submit to and acquiesce in deviations 
(even if they seem ever so wrongheaded) from the Act of Uniformity, as inter- 
preted by the authorised Courts, on matters of dress, posture, and forms of 
ritual, than either to break up the Church, or to drive out of it Bishops, clergy- 
men, or laymen, who are otherwise good men, good Christians, and doing good 
work. . . . Perhaps it may also be true that, independently even of our present 
circumstances, the Act of Uniformity is more rigid about these formal matters 
than it ought to have been; they are all, in comparison with spiritual and 
organic unity (at least in my judgment) inexpressibly trivial and unimportant, 
and it might be well if some distinction had been drawn by the law between 
great things and small, and if dispensing power had been lodged somewhere. 


And yet it is through these same ‘ inexpressibly trivial and unim- 
portant’ details that we have been brought to the present state of 
things, to see in English churches all over the land services which are 
indistinguishable from those in Roman churches, services in which 
Romanists themselves can detect no difference between them and 
their own, whilst an angered and embittered laity is watching, with 
melancholy gaze, the threatened downfall of the Church at the hands 
of the Nonconformists and Secularists. 


® Memorials, Personal and Political : Earl of Selborne. Vol. i. p. 401. 
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If we, then, the party of the Reformation, are justified in our con- 
tention that there is no via media between fidelity to the Scriptural 
position of the Church of England and complete surrender to Rome 
—in short, that Ritualism is but the jumping-board for Rome; if 
we can point to the alarming manner in which the extreme party in 
our Church and the Church of Rome herself are, through the education 
of the young, bringing near a surrender to the Church of Rome, may 
we not plead for two practical considerations with regard to the 
Reformation movement—namely, what it did for the country and 
what it did for the Church? Well may we ask, why does England 
to-day occupy the foremost position amongst the nations of the 
world ? Why is it that the English people possess a genius for governing 
inferior races to such a degree that to be under British rule is synony- 
mous with good government, even justice, and righteous laws? Why is 
England the cradle of philanthropy, the heart of missionary effort, 
the very home of individual freedom and liberty ? Why have we been 
free from the cataclysms and revolutions that have submerged foreign 
nations, the frantic efforts of people striving to be free, which have 
let loose forces destructive of the very elements of social order and 
religious truth? Why has religion been a power in this country 
which has moulded the character of the people, and made truthful- 
ness, honour, and industry the foundations of national life? If cause 
and effect are indissolubly bound together, there can be but one answer 
to these questions. It is to the Reformation and to the men of that 
time that England owes all it possesses to-day, blessings denied to 
the countries untouched by that event, and blessings which only a 
fidelity to that event can retain. 

But what is the secret in the Reformation of its mighty power to 
regenerate, to set free, to provide that impetus to national effort 
which has not ceased to operate from that time till now? What is 
the key to the whole movement ? Whence came that inspiration which 
enabled men to die, content if by their death they might contribute to 
the demolition of falsehood and add one stone to the edifice of truth ! 
It was not primarily Papal supremacy, priestly tyranny, national or 
individual bondage, it was not ritual and ceremonial, which were the 
objects of attack ; all these were the resultants, not the first causes, of 
the system which the Reformation doomed to extinction ; but as these 
things were the inevitable consequences, so were they the necessary 
adjuncts of a faith which owed both its existence and its maintenance 
to the suppression of all individual thought and opinion. 

The secret was the Word long buried but at last regained, that 
Bible which gave utterance to the Divine Voice, calling men from 
formalism and ceremonialism, from superstition and from darkness, 
from priests, Virgin, and Saints, to the faith of children at liberty in 
their Father’s house, needing no go-between, no middleman between 
them and the Father, no Intercessor but the Saviour who had called 
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them brethren and who had completed the work of salvation. The work 
of the sacrificing and confessing priests was gone, the people were free ; 
in this world they could approach the Throne without them, in the next 
they could attain heavenly bliss without their prayers. No wonder the 
priesthood struggled hard ; they would not surrender without an effort 
the illimitable power which their system had conferred upon them. Not 
only power but wealth was gone. The money of the people had been 
poured without stint into the coffers of the Church. The entrance 
into Heaven was in the hands of the Church, it was not to be unlocked 
without money. The richer you were the sooner the door would be 
opened, but the poorest must contribute in order to enter. Money, 
from the time the Romish system was first imposed on human credulity 
up to the present hour, is the key to the Kingdom of Heaven for a 
benighted people, and to affluence for the Church and its dignitaries 
But those who had been touched with that Divine inspiration were 
able to defy the threats and fulminations and persecutions of an 
expiring tyranny. Henceforth England was free. No priest could 
control the home by bringing its womenfolk into the confessional, or 
dominate the State by his claim to vast and supernatural powers. 
England was free, and in that newborn freedom her naval heroes 
went forth, with their Bible in one pocket and their military text-book 
in the other, to inaugurate that era of conquest which, beginning with 
the destruction of Philip of Spain, with the discovery and absorption 
of a new hemisphere, has continued with uninterrupted progress down 
to the present day, when it is not too much to say our country is 
in many respects the envy and admiration of the world. 

And if we ask why the Reformation has procured for us a position 
of such undeniable pre-eminence, it seems clear that it is due to the 
effect of the Reformed Faith on the character of men. With the 
disappearance of the priest as a necessary factor in salvation came a 
deeper sense of personal responsibility toGod. The false excuses of the 
Confessional, by which priests could be hoodwinked and men’s con- 
sciences deceived, were of no avail in the eyes of an all-seeing God, 
and consequently that groundwork of all national progress, absolute 
truthfulness and honesty of purpose, became an essential and marked 
characteristic of the English people. And as with truthfulness, so 
with self-reliance and courage. Men found that they must lean on 
God, and trust to their own right arm and their own resources, and 
in that personal communion with Him they formed that character of 
grit and endurance which has enabled Englishmen to accomplish the 
deeds by which the Empire was won. 

And if the Reformation did so much for the nation, what did it 
do for the Church ? It made the Church the exponent of the nation’s 
highest life and thought. It was the Church itself that gave expres- 
sion to the pent-up feelings of two hundred years that were welling up 
in the nation, ideas of freedom and expansion and purity of faith. It 
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was the Church itself that threw off the fetters that were holding the 
eountry down, cramping its powers and arresting its development. 
There was no attempt on the part of the Church to curb and check the 
new forces that were coming into operation, or to restrict education in 
some narrow channel. The Church led the way in the path of liberty, 
and consequently became interwoven with the life and history of 
the country. We have but to look to Roman Catholic countries to 
see the opposite of this picture, to see national development only 
effected in the teeth of the opposition of the Church, to see the Church 
looked upon as the greatest foe to progress, to education, and to all 
that conduces to national greatness, and consequently to witness 
all the irrepréssible aspirations of a country forced into antagonism 
to the power upon which depends the religious life of the people. 

It will be a sad day for England if our Church ceases to express 
the religious convictions of the country. When that day arrives 
the Church is doomed. There is no fear for the Protestantism of 
England ; the day is past and gone when priestcraft can govern in 
the land. The fear is that the Church of England, or that any large 
portion of it, should be so altered in its character as to be utterly out 
of harmony with England herself, should fall from its high estate 
as the Church of the people and become the Church of a small and 
insignificant minority, whose latter days will be spent in an igno- 
minious surrender to the Church of Rome. The moment for decision, 
then, has come. It must be either Rome or the Reformation. 
There is no other alternative. Either we must be true to the 
Reformers, protesting for the supremacy of Scripture, rejecting 
all doctrines which cannot be proved from that Book, or we must 
submit to the authority of the Church of Rome, and blindly place 
ourselves in the hands of a power which, however much it may protest 
to the contrary, must for ever, as the very essence of its faith, as the 
very condition of its existence, as the very object of its aspirations, 
set itself against all freedom of thought, all intellectual advance, 
and, as a consequence, against all progress and development of national 
life, all spiritual power in the hearts of men. The choice must be 
made. We are now in a condition of religious thought which cannot 
long continue. However much statesmen and lawyers may argue 
on the legal aspects of ritual, on their relation to Acts of Uniformity, 
or on the importance of an Ornaments Rubric, the question will in 
the end be decided by none of these things. The question which men 
must answer is, Are we going to take the authority of the Church or 
that of the Bible? And on the answer which Church people make to 
this question will depend, not perhaps the Protestantism of England, 
but certainly the question as to whether this Church of ours is to 
remain a power for God, not only in this country, but in those vast 
dominions beyond the seas over which, in the Providence of God, we 
are called upon to rule. 

CoRNELIA WIMBORNE. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST 
CONGRESS 


Tae International Socialist Congress of 1904 will be remembered as 
that at which a new phase of Socialist activity was definitely entered 
upon. The one question which was discussed with any degree of 
fulness was the tactics to be pursued by Socialist politicians, the 
controversy mainly raging round the point at which the Revolutionist 
should abdicate in favour of the Statesman. Revolution has always 
been maintained as an essential part of Socialist propaganda, although 
of late there has been a tendency to give the term an esoteric or philo- 
sophic rather than a popular meaning, or at least to qualify it with a 
‘mental reservation,’ as Scotch Presbyterian * ministers do when 
swearing allegiance to the Westminster Confession of Faith. Revolu- 
tion is no longer meant to connote the barricade-and-bullet method 
of propagating Socialism, but simply the change in the social order 
which the introduction of Socialism implies. . In its political sense 
Revolution is meant to express the view that, since Socialist propa- 
ganda is based upon an irreconcilable and ever-increasing antagonism 
of interests between the property-less and the propertied classes, the 
conflict being waged is really in the nature of warfare, and admits of 
no participation by the representatives of labour in any system of 
government which does not aim at the overthrow of the existing 
order of society and methods of wealth production and distribution. 
It was the tactics based on this theory which was assailed at Amster- 
dam. Revolution by force having dropped out of sight, the further 
stage has now been reached of considering whether the political 
method is to remain revoluiionary in spirit and action or become 
frankly evolutionary. The marvellous growth of the movement in 
recent years and its success at the polls has forced the question into the 
arena for discussion, and the result is already a foregone conclusion. 
Socialist human nature is, after all, but a slice from the common stock, 
and is not cast in any ultra-heroic mould. 

The personnel of the Congress was, as usual, full of interest. 
Amnestied French Communards from New Caledonia, escaped Russian 
Nihilists from Siberia, tortured and pardoned Spanish Anarchists from 
the dark dungeons of Montjuich, Saxon and Dane, the inflammable 
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Latin, and the stolid Teuton: for scores of these men and women 
life is one continuous conflict with despotic authority. All, however, 
were intent on planning that new order of society in which class rule 
shall have ended and Altruism reign supreme. Theirs is a great faith, 
a noble enthusiasm. To many of them—-political exiles, the overflow 
of the seething caldron of Continental revolutionism, victims of 
Governmental despotism who see no way of escape save that which 
the rifle can open out—the discussion on what degree of latitude is 
permissible in co-operating with Bourgeois Governments must have 
seemed weirdly unreal. Nowhere in all that vast assembly was there, 
however, any trace left of the old Utopianism of Saint-Simon, Fourier, 
Louis Blanc, or Robert Owen. Despite divergence of opinion as to 
methods, Revolutionist and Evolutionist were at one in their agree- 
ment that Socialism cannot be developed as an isolated phenomenon 
by means of colonies or phalansteries. Whatever their favourite 
method of hastening its coming, they one and all see in Socialism but 
the next stage in the progressive evolution of a more ordered state of 
society in which all will be free and equal. 

The personality which attracted most attention was the quiet, 
grey, slightly limping form of Vera Zassulitch. It seems hard to 
believe that this is the intrepid Nihilist who, in 1878 and in broad 
daylight, killed the head of the Russian police and successfully 
pleaded justification for the deed. Her shot rang right across the 
Continent, and was the signal for the beginning of that reign of terror 
and propaganda by deed which men still think of with a shudder. 
What perhaps lends special interest to her presence at the Congress 
is the fact that it was her brother, General Zassulitch, whose death 
at the front was such a blow to Russian hopes in the early stages of 
the war with Japan. 

August Bebel, who since the death of Liebknecht is the recog- 
nised leader of the Socialist party in Germany, was there, but only 
intervened in debate when questions deeply concerning the movement 
were being discussed. M. Jaurés, the brilliant French lawyer and 
parliamentarian, was the opponent whom Bebel laid himself out to 
match. So far as applause indicates anything, Bebel was the undeni- 
able favourite. He belongs to the old guard, and has endured much. 
Emile Vandervelde, Enrico Ferri, and Dr. Adler represented Belgium, 
Italy, and Austria respectively, and are all men of note. It is a notable 
fact that the largest delegation at the Congress was the British. The 
Independent Labour party, the Social Democratic Federation, and 
the Fabian Society were there as a matter of course, being Socialist 
organisations ; but, in addition, there were the representatives of the 
Labour Representation Committee, the General Federation of Trade 
Unions, and the Metalworkers. Though they took little part in the 
proceedings, it was recognised their influence was a force which would 
require to be reckoned with in future Congresses. 
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To understand the situation as it presented itself to the Amsterdam 
Congress it is necessary to trace its development. In 1874 the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association went to pieces, rent and torn by 
internecine strife between the Anarchists under Bakounine, a Russian 
aristocrat of great force of character and a born Revolutionist, and 
the State Socialists under Karl Marx. Following its dissolution there 
was @ lull for a time in the International movement. Organised 
Socialism was at that time non-existent in Great Britain, and on the 
Continent outside of Germany the revolutionary Anarchist element 
had the upper hand. Of a real democratic movement there was none. 
Revolution has the rule of the strong inherent in itself; it cannot 
exist otherwise, and a democratic movement which has to burrow 
underground is doomed. The conflict between Marx and Bakounine 
and other opponents was the strife of intellectual giants waged in 
Titanic fashion, and the outcome of their conflict was the shattering 
of the organisation which each sought to control. Both were auto- 
crats, although Marx was the more shrewd and also the saner spirit 
of the two. 

In 1847 Karl Marx, in collaboration with Friedrich Engels, had 
drawn up a manifesto as an expression of the principles of the Com- 
munists’ League, and this became the recognised basis and ground- 
work of Socialistic propaganda. This document, strangely enough, was 
as acceptable to the Anarchists as it was to the Communists. True 
each placed their own interpretation upon it, and gave a different 
meaning to the practical application of their common creed. Marx 
declared the State under democratic control to be necessary for the 
preservation of the liberty of the subject under Socialism ; whereas 
Bakounine saw in the State only an engine of oppression which would 
render Socialism of non-effect. Further, both parties were, when 
occasion served, frankly revolutionary. Marx wanted a revolution 
for the overthrow of the Bourgeois and the establishment of a Social 
Democratic State ; Bakounine for the overthrow of the State alto- 
gether. For a moment it is important to remember that the Com- 
munist manifesto of 1847 was drafted by Revolutionaries to meet a 
state of affairs in which revolution was the only method by which the 
voteless proletariat could enforce their demands. It was, in fact, as 
Engels frankly stated many years after, intended as a counterblast 
and an antidote to the Utopian schemes of those who thought that 
Socialism could be ushered in"by such peaceful methods as the forming 
of colonies or the setting-up of national workshops. It was an exposi- 
tion of scientific as opposed to Utopian Socialism. Strange enough, 
the phrases and methods set forth in the manifesto still form the basis 
of Socialist tactics in most countries, and the proceedings at Amsterdam 
were also dominated ;by the spirit of] that interesting historical 
document. This being so, it will assist the reader to a better under- 
standing of what follows if I give here the summary of it as given 
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by Engels himself in his preface to the English edition. The summary 
states 


That in every historical epoch the prevailing mode of economic production 
and exchange, and the social organisation necessarily following from it form the 
basis upon which is built up, and from which alone can be explained, the political 
and intellectual history of that epoch; that consequently the whole history of 
mankind (since the dissolution of primitive tribal society holding land in 
common ownership) has been a history of class struggles, contests between 
exploiting and exploited, ruling and oppressed classes; that the history of these 
class struggles forms a series of evolution in which,tnowadays, a stage has been 
reached where the exploited and oppressed class—the proletariat—cannot attain 
its emancipation from the sway of the exploiting and ruling class—the bour- 
geois—without at the same time and once and for all emancipating society at 
large from all exploitation, oppression, class distinction, and class struggles. 


On this frankly materialistic conception of history and evolution 
the Socialist movement of the world has been, in theory at least, 
founded, and arising out of it has grown the dogma that under no 
circumstances should Socialists countenance any form of Bourgeois 
Government, since to do so would be to lend support to the existing 
order of society and retard the coming of Socialism. Further, it is 
assumed that the lot of the worker under capitalism must be one of 
increasing misery, and the more he is oppressed and downtrodden, 
the more anxious will he be to throw off the system that oppresses 
him, and that therefore any palliatives put forward by Bourgeois 
Governments can only be intended to relieve the pressure somewhat, 
and make the proletarian contented with his lot, and blind him to his 
true position ; and these also, therefore, must be classified in the 
category of hindrances to Socialism. It was toa great cataclysmal 
upheaval in society that the men who penned the manifesto looked 
for the bringing-in of Socialism, and that idea still perpetuates itself 
in the minds of those wlio, in practice, have long since overthrown its 
method. For, as I shall show presently, even the most rigid adherents 
of the Marxian theory are among its greatest offenders when acting 
as politicians. 

The resuscitation of the Congress, after the fall of the Red Inter- 
national, was due to German initiative, and, as was inevitable, the 
movement for a time bore the impress of Teutonic bureaucracy. At 
each succeeding Congress after 1887, the Anarchist element declined 
in numbers and influence until, at the London meeting in 1896, a 
resolution was carried which excluded them altogether, and Socialism 
was definitely committed to parliamentary and constitutional methods. 
But the seeming harmony thus attained was only on the surface, and 
at Paris in 1900 a fresh element of discord was discovered which 
marked a further stage in the evolution towards a progressive inter- 
pretation. The new cause of alarm came from France, where M. 
Millerand, a Socialist Deputy, had, in consequence of the Dreyfus 
affair and with the concurrence of a majority of his colleagues, accepted 
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a portfolio in the Ministry of M. Waldeck-Rousseau. Socialist opinion 
in France was divided on the wisdom of this step, and at the Inter- 
national gathering of 1900 it was the subject of a long and animated 
debate. In the end, a resolution, moved by Herr Kautsky on behalf 
of the German delegation, was carried, reaffirming the class war and 
declaring that no Socialist could enter a Bourgeois Ministry save as 
the delegate of his party, and only for a definite and particular object, 
and that he should withdraw so soon as the object in view had been 
attained. On the face of it, this was a lowering of the flag and a 
temporising with principle, and a departure from the strict interpre- 
tation of the class-war theory. It was, in fact, an admission that 
there were occasions when it might be incumbent on a Socialist party 
to assist in saving Bourgeois society as the lesser of two evils. After 
this admission, as the wiser heads foresaw, it only became a question 
of where the line should be drawn, and it was a certainty that the 
mark would tend to recede as the Socialist movement neared the 
goal of its operations. Meanwhile, the Waldeck-Kousseau Ministry 
was shooting down striking workmen, and receiving the Czar of 
Russia as if he were a Heaven-sent saviour of society, and M. Millerand 
could not escape the odium which attached itself to these acts. Feeling 
kept steadily rising against him, despite his efforts in the cause of 
labour reform, and finally a resolution of no confidence was carried, 
and he resigned his portfolio, but not his seat in the Chamber of 
Deputies. The trouble did not end there; during the four years 
which have elapsed since 1900, the malady of which M. Millerand’s 
portfolio was but a symptom has become widespread and assumed 
many varied forms. 

The growth of political Socialism during the past ten years has 
been phenomenal, not only in Germany, but in Italy, France, Belgium, 
and to a lesser degree other countries where the Socialists have grown 
from an insignificant faction into a powerful and well-ordered force, 
with a controlling influence in the Parliaments. The functions and 
responsibilities of a regular opposition have to be met by them, and 
this is bringing with it a changing outlook. They are no longer in the 
mere propagandist stage, where a destructive criticism of the existing 
order of society serves as material enough for speeches. If they are 
to continue to grow, constructive statesmanship must supplement 
criticism. A mere negative will no longer serve. The break-up of 
old political parties and combinations is revolutionising the political 
situation, and with the passing of the old-time theory of a cataclysmal 
introduction of the Socialist régime there has come also a widening 
of the political outlook and a freer interpretation of Socialist dogma. 
Not only is the irreconcilable intransigeant being driven to the rear, 
but the philosophic interpretation of the basis of the Socialist creed is 
expressed in different terms. It is no longer universally held that the 
growing poverty of the masses is the best assurance for the speedy 
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realisation of Socialism, or that réforms are, even if a Bourgeois class 
meant them to be so, hindrances to the spread of the movement. 
When Socialism comes, say the new men, it will be as the result of 
the growing intelligence and comfort of the masses, and not their 
growing poverty and despair. The theory of the ‘ increasing misery ’ 
of the working class, long one of the bulwarks of Socialism, is no longer 
tenable, and has given way to the commonplace that ‘ the gap between 
the working class and the rich class to-day is greater than ever before.’ 
The value of human thought as a solvent of class prejudices, and even 
of interests, may also be considered a new factor in the situation. In 
a word, the Hegelian interpretation of history, on which Marx founded 
his theory of Socialist evolution, is now either discredited or at least 
disregarded. As a natural corollary to this new outlook, there has 
grown up a feeling that the Socialist parties should, whilst rigidly 
adhering to their ideal and independence, be prepared to co-operate 
with other parties for certain well-defined and specific purposes, or 
when by so doing they can save the country from reaction. It has 
not generally, at least, been conceded that Socialists should take office 
in coalition Governments, although it is evident that this is a logical 
sequence which is bound to follow joint action on the floor of the 
Chamber. To neither of these tendencies will the leaders of the old 
German guard lend the slightest countenance. They will tolerate no 
revision or even reconsideration of the tactics adopted to meet the 
situation as it existed half a century ago. Intransigeant revolutionists 
they have always been, and so, they assert, they will always remain, 
and until recently they would have been supported by the practically 
unanimous voice and vote of the Congress in this resolve ; but at Am- 
sterdam they found themselves almost alone among European nations 
with parliamentary institutions. The times and the situation have 
moved, German thought has stood still. 

But even in Germany the new leaven is at work. The Revisionists, 
as the new school of thought has been named, have been making 
their influence felt of late, and although the party conference can 
always be relied upon to carry any resolution on policy which has 
the support of Herr Bebel, still in action the party keeps moving 
further away from the old Revolutionary standard. The election 
address, for example, on which the German party won its magnificent 
success eighteen months ago might, with the deleting only of some 
thirty-five words towards the end, quite well form a model for Liberal 
candidates in Great Britain at next election. Army expenditure, 
protection, expenditure on the Colonies, taxes on beer and tobacco, 
the fiscal fleecing of the poor, the neglect of domestic and social reforms, 
for which the Government can find no money, and so on, are all com- 
mented on and denounced, and it is only in the concluding lines that 
Socialism is named. On the second ballots, too, it is becoming common 
for the Socialist vote to be given to Radical candidates, whilst partici- 
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pation in municipal administration is now admitted as permissible. 
The influence of the Volmar-David-Bernstein section is growing, and 
the tactics of the party are being modified in consequence. In Belgium 
the Socialists and the Radicals have practically come to terms, and 
will not only support each other’s candidates as against the reactionary 
Clericals at next election, but will co-operate with them in working 
for such an amendment of the franchise laws as will abolish the fancy 
franchises now existing and secure universal suffrage. In Italy 
Signor Turratti proposes to co-operate with the Radicals in securing 
a number of immediate administrative and social retorms, and at a 
special conference of the party held at Bologna in April this year 
to consider the question of policy, attended by twelve hundred 
delegates, the Revolutionaries, under Enrico Ferri, only won by a 
few votes, and through obtaining the support of the semi-Anarchist 
southern branches where the Socialist movement is weak. In all 
these cases Revolutionary Socialism is giving way to Evolu- 
tionary. The ideal is the same, but the methods or tactics are 
themselves undergoing a change which can only be described as 
revolutionary. 

But it was France that once more supplied the Amsterdam Con- 
gress with aconcrete case. The fall of the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry 
and the withdrawal of M. Millerand from the Cabinet have not been 
followed by any change of tactics on the part of the French Socialist 
party, and the Government of M. Combes is as much dependent 
upon, and as freely receives, Socialist support as that of his predecessor, 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau. In addition to all this there was the British 
section and its special position. Since the formation of the Labour 
Representation Committee the Independent Labour party has been 
committed to supporting trade-union candidates standing as such 
and without Socialism being a factor in the contest. True, the I.L.P. 
has never accepted the Marxist interpretation of Socialism or Socialist 
tactics, and a few years ago its alliance with the Trade Unionists on a 
non-Socialistic basis would undoubtedly have been considered damning 
evidence against its claim to be considered a Socialist organisation 
at all. The British Colonists, who, together, were recognised as one 
separate nationality at the Congress, were in a like position. In the 
Australasian Colonies the Labour party is not troubled about theory, 
but confines itself strictly to practical questions of the hour. The 
number of avowed Socialists in the ranks of the Labour party is not 
large, but the work accomplished proves unmistakably that Socialism 
may be won quite apart altogether from theories of ‘ class conscious- 
ness,’ or any of the dogmas by which the Marxists set such store. 
They, too, therefore had a position to defend aganist the Germans. 
It was, therefore, not without some anxiety that Herr Bebel and his 
colleagues met with the representatives of International Socialism 
and Trade Unionism at Amsterdam. 
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At the Dresden Congress of the German party in 1901 a resolution 
was carried, after considerable debate, in which the Revisionists were 
smitten hip and thigh. Subsequently that section of the French 
movement which is led by MM. Vaillant and Guesde, which dissents 
from the tactics of M. Jaurés, adopted the same resolution and for- 
warded it to the International Congress so as to have the whole question 
of tactics raised there. The Dresden resolution affirms in its most 
uncompromising form the class-war revolutionary theory—always 
bearing the mental reservation in mind—of the Marxist doctrine, and 
condemns all and sundry who in any way seek to modify its terms or 
question its wisdom. In true dogmatic fashion it assumes that the 
wells of truth and wisdom were exhausted when the Communists’ 
manifesto was framed in 1847, and that all who gainsay this are 
heretics fit only for excommunication. Even the errors of that 
historical document, abandoned by Herr Bebel, are re-enunciated with 
all the acclaim of verbal inspiration. For three days at Amsterdam a 
mixed commission considered the Dresden resolution, and finally, after 
rejecting an amendment moved by Vandervelde (Belgium) and Adler 
(Austria), passed it on to the Congress by twenty votes tosixteen. By 
this time everyone knew that the resolution was primarily a declara- 
tion against Jaurés in France and the Revisionists in Germany. 
Towards the end of the debate it concentrated itself upon Jaurés. 
The brilliant Frenchman, however, did not take it ‘lying down.’ In 
a forty-five minutes’ speech he carried the war into the enemies’ camp, 
and taunted the Germans with their impotence despite their big 
3,000,000 vote. In France they could show a Republic saved and 
some social legislation achieved as a result of their policy. But the 
German party was still barren of results. They were even in doubt 
as to whether it would be safe to invite a few fellow Socialists from 
other lands to meet them in Congress. Bebel replied. Was the French 
Republic, after all, worth saving? If Jaurés had won social reforms 
by his tactics, they in Germany had forced them from the Govern- 
ment, who hoped thereby to wean the workers from Socialism. Before 
they could be an effective party in Germany they must increase their 
vote to 7,000,000. Others took part in the debate, but the interest 
had evaporated when the two leading opponents had said their say. 
The resolution of condemnation was as follows : 


The Congress condemns to the fullest extent possible the efforts of the 
Revisionists, which have for their object the modification of our tried and 
victorious policy based on the class war, and the substitution, for the conquest 
of political power by an unceasing attack on the bourgeoisie, of a policy of con- 
cession to the established order of society. 

The consequence of such revisionist tactics would be to turn a party striving 
for the most speedy transformation possible of bourgeois society into Socialist 
society—a party therefore revolutionary in the best sense of the word—into a 
party satisfied with the reform of bourgeois society. 

For this reason the Congress, convinced, in opposition to revisionist tenden 
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cies, that class antagonisms, far from diminishing, continually increase in 
bitterness, declares : 


I. That the party rejects all responsibility of any sort under the political and 
economic conditions based on capitalist production, and therefore can in no wise 
countenance any measure tending to maintain in power the dominant class. 

II, The Social Democracy can accept no participation in the Government 
under bourgeois society, this decision being in accordance with the Kautsky 
resolution passed at the International Congress of Paris in 1900. 

The Congress further condemns every attempt to mask the ever-growing 
class antagonisms, in order to bring about an understanding with bourgeois 
parties. 

The Congress relies upon the Socialist Parliamentary group to use its power, 
increased by the number of its members and by the great accession of electors 
who support it, to persevere in its propaganda towards the final object of 
Socialism and, in conformity with our programme, to defend most resolutely 
the interests of the working class, the extension and consolidation of political 
liberties, in order to obtain equal rights for all; to carry on more vigorously 
than ever the fight against militarism, against the imperialist and colonial 
policy, against injustice, domination, and exploitation of every kind ; and, finally, 
to exert itself to the utmost to perfect social legislation and to enable the 
working class to fulfil its political and civilising mission. 


The Vandervelde-Adler amendment, which followed the resolu- 
tion in its affirmations concerning Socialism, but left out all the con- 
demnations of Revisionism, was fathered in the Congress by the 
British section, and was first voted on. The numbers showed a tie, 
twenty-one for, twenty-one against. Thereafter, the Dresden resolu- 
tion was carried, twenty-five votes being given for it, five against, 
and twelve nations abstaining. The Revolutionists cheered, but 
their leaders knew that they had gained but a Pyrrhic victory. The 
future is not theirs. 

An analysis of the voting on the Vandervelde-Adler amendment 
reveals the strength of the Revisionist position. Each nation had two 
votes. Those supporting the amendment were: Great Britain two, 
the British Colonies two, Argentina two, Sweden two, Austria 
two, Belgium two, Denmark two, Holland two, Switzerland 
two, and France one, Norway one, Poland one; total twenty-one. 
Opposed to the amendment were: Germany two, Bohemia two, Bul- 
garia two, Spain two, United States two, Hungary two, Italy two, 
Japan two, Russia two, and France, Norway, and Poland one vote 
each ; total twenty-one. The most superficial glance at this list is 
sufficient to show that, with the exceptions of Germany and Italy, 
wherever Socialism is a political force, Revisionism is the policy 
favoured. Even in Italy, as already stated, one half, and that by far 
the more representative of the party, is with Jaurés, although at the 
Congress both votes went against the amendment. In countries 
without Parliamentary institutions, or where they are of the most 
rudimentary kind, the trend of the movement is necessarily Revolu- 
tionist. The one French vote cast for the amendment represented 
forty members of the Chamber of Deputies against eleven deputies 
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on the other side. The case of the United States requires a special 
word of explanation. For half a century the Socialist movement 
there was confined almost exclusively to the Germans, who, with a 
devotion and fidelity to a great cause all too rare, kept their Socialist 
clubs going, and waged continual warfare against capital. But all 
in vain. They insisted on telling the well-fed, free-born American 
worker that he was a poor, down-trodden slave ; they expounded the 
class war, and called for class consciousness in a country where, at 
that time, the words had no meaning, and so they made no headway. 
But now the conditions are rapidly changing. In no country in the 
world has the capitalist system of production developed so rapidly 
as in the United States of America, and now all the evil social condi- 
tions which haunt the older nations of Europe like a nightmare are 
reproducing themselves in an aggravated form in that vast continent. 
As a natural consequence the American workmen are taking to 
Socialism with avidity. Already the Socialist party boasts of a 
financial membership of 25,000, which will probably mean a vote of 
250,000 at the coming Presidential election. But as yet the American 
Socialists, beyond a few small successes in local elections, have not 
become a political party. The movement, although strong and 
rapidly growing, is still in the early propaganda stage, and still domi- 
nated by a stern Marxism. True, it has shaken itself free from the 
incubus of some of the logical extremists who formerly terrorised it, 
but it has not yet gained confidence or courage enough to think for 
itself. Time, however, and a growing sense of strength will rid it 
of that enslavement to phrases and dogmas by which it is still en- 
thralled. Briefly, the situation as revealed by the voting at Amster- 
dam is this wherever free parliamentary institutions exist, and 
where Socialism has attained the status of being recognised as a party, 
dogmatic absolutism is giving way before the advent of a more practical 
set of working principles. The schoolman is being displaced by the 
statesman. 

When the alternative is borne in mind, the growth of the new 
tactics ceases to be matter for wonder. The idea which seems to 
dominate the Revolutionaries is that, whilst Capitalist society is going 
to pieces from its own inherent rottenness, and political parties and 
institutions as organs of Capitalism are dissolving with it, Socialism 
shall go on building up a new party, bringing with it a new system, 
and that when the old order and the old parties can no longer keep 
themselves erect, the new party and the new system will supersede 
them. The whole thing is reminiscent of the One-Horse Shay. As @ 
theory it may be perfect ; in practice it is unthinkable. It only shows 
how the old traditional idea of a physical-force revolution still per- 
petuates itself with a certain order of mind. 

In statesmanship, more probably than in any other sphere of 
human activity, it is difficult to carry a theory, however logical, into 
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the field of action. The crowd which to-day cheers the philosopher 
enunciating some abstract proposition will to-morrow vote for his 
opponent who promises them something immediately practical. And 
the crowd is right both times. The old taunt alleged against Socialism, 
and not without reason, was that whilst its professors were agreed in 
a merely negative denunciation of the existing order of society, no 
two of them could keep from fighting when they sought common 
ground of action in building up the new order. If the coming of 
Socialism is to be evolutionary and not cataclysmal, that of itself implies 
a long process of experimental legislation. The famished multitudes 
cannot, and will not, wait for a Socialist majority to give them relief 
through a complete change of system, and if Socialists will not co- 
operate with those who are prepared to aid them in their social schemes, 
then the proletariat will turn from them and look elsewhere for the 
relief they so much need. Men, however earnest, who are not them- 
selves feeling the pinch, can afford to be philosophic and logical ; 
but the mind of the working class has a practical bent, and their 
condition is a sad bar to their too rigid adherence to logical principles. 
In Italy it is a moot-point whether the Radicals will not seriously 
undermine the position of the Socialists in coming forward with a 
strong social programme. 

There is, too, a touch of the humorous in the situation. Those 
who monopolised the forum at the Congress did not lend much counten- 
ance to the theory that Socialism is a movement of the class-conscious 
proletariat for its own emancipation from the bondage of Bourgeoisism. 
When doctors of medicine and of law, learned university professors, 
successful business men, wealthy stockbrokers, and rebellious aristo- 
crats loudly proclaim their class consciousness, and their determination 
to wage the class war without compromise, there is a touch of the 
ludicrous and an air of unreality about it all. Not that they are not 
sincere—far from that; but, after all, they are not the proletariat, 
conscious or other. 

The results of the new policy remain to be tested. That mistakes 
will occur, and that they will be made the most of, is inevitable. It 
may also be regarded as certain to occur that minorities in each 
country will remain irreconcilable, and break away from the main 
body of the party. This is already the case in France, and is threatened 
in Belgium. Had the Revolutionaries been defeated at the recent 
Congress of the party in Italy, a split there would have occurred at 
once. It may come as it is. It may even be that the International 
itself will again be rent in twain for a time. But these risks will all 
have to be faced. No one who has watched the movement could 
miss seeing that some such crisis as the present could not be long 
delayed. It is not any man’s doing or seeking. It comes as the 
natural outcome of the growth of the movement. Herr Kautsky, 
one of the ablest and most single-minded men there are in the Socialist 
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movement, and Guesde, may have precipitated it by their narrow 
determination to stamp out its beginnings ; but its coming was inevit- 
able. Socialism may keep out of politics and be frankly revolutionary, 
but it cannot enter politics and remain so. Socialism is and must 
ever remain the greatest revolutionary change the world has seen, 
but if it is to be accomplished by peaceful methods its supporters 
must adapt themselves to’ parliamentary tactics, and the moment 
this is admitted the revolutionary ideal must be put aside. The 
change will not all be gain, and the danger is that the agitation, by 
becoming flabby, will lose its greatest value as a force for regenerating 
the character of the democracy. Here all the argument is on the side 
of the extremists. No hard-and-fast rule can be laid down for 
the application of the new methods, but generally speaking, where 
the Socialist propaganda has so far succeeded as to have built up a 
strong party in the State, and where the ties which kept the older 
parties together have so far been dissolved that there is no longer an 
effective reform party remaining, there the Socialists may be expected 
to lend their aid in creating a new combination of such progressive 
forces as give an intellectual assent to Socialism, and are prepared 
to co-operate in waging war against reaction and in rallying the forces 
of democracy. When this can be done so as in no way to impair 
the freedom of action of the Socialist party or to blur the vision of 
the Socialist ideal, it would appear as if the movement had really 


no option but to accept its share of the responsibility of guiding the 
State. Then, just in proportion as Socialism grows, so will the influ- 
ence of its representatives in the national councils increase, and the 
world may wake up one morning to find that Socialism has come, 
that the long-dreaded revolution is over, and that the dreamers are 
already in quest of a new ideal for the regeneration of the race. 


J. Kerr Harpe. 
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MR. HARRISON’S HISTORICAL ROMANCE! 


I 


Tue last occasion when I made bold to write for the readers of this 
Review (February 1892) about a literary achievement of Mr. Harrison’s, 
was on the appearance of that remarkable volume, the New Calendar 
of Great Men, a dozen years ago. I ventured at some length to ques- 
tion the omission from the list of those heirs of the Roman Empire 
in the East who, on any sound estimate, must be held to have per- 
formed in more ways than one services of the first magnitude in 
saving civilisation in the West. The omission was Comte’s fault—so 
far as fault it was—and not that of his distinguished adherent. 
Hannibal has a place in this famous calendar; so have Harun-al- 
Raschid, the caliph of Bagdad, and Abd-al-Rahman, the caliph of 
Cordova. Charles Martel had a place for the glory of stemming the 
torrent of Mussulman invasion at Tours. Yet the battle of Tours 
(732) was only a victory over a plundering expedition of Spanish 
Arabs, whereas the repulse of the Saracens before Constantinople by 
Leo the Third (718) was what first drove back the tide. Still Leo and 
the other great champions at Byzantium were held unworthy of 
canonisation. Of course the heroes of New Rome were schismatic in 
the eyes of the Popes of Old Rome, and it is not irreverent to the 
great name of Comte to suppose it natural for him to take up the 
Pope’s grievances against the Greek schism, along with some other 
pontifical attributes. In truth, Comte had broad reasons of his own. 
The dominant fact in the medisval West was in his eyes the separa- 
tion of spiritual from temporal power. In the Eastern Rome the two 
powers were essentially one; military concentration was a necessity 
of existence; and the Church was, as it is in Russia to-day, and 
as Napoleon intended it to be in France a century ago, the instru- 
ment of the State. The other vital element, again, in Comte’s view 
of the normal evolution of the Middle Ages, was feudalism, and 
feudalism was inconsistent with the military requirements of Byzan- 
tine power. In consideration, therefore, of these two ruling factors, 
the series of events dealt with in Theophano was regarded by Comte 
a8 moving outside of the main stream of the progress of mankind. 

* Theophano : the Crusade of the Tenth Century. A Romantic Monograph. By 
Frederic Harrison. London: Chapman & Hall. 
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Whatever defect there may have been in his master’s appreciation 
of Byzantine influence on our world, Mr. Harrison has, at any rate, 
in his new volume as well as in other pieces, made it strenuously 
good. His Rede lecture at Cambridge four years since is a singularly 
comprehensive, just, and eloquent statement and vindication of the 
modern case. The chapters upon Constantinople in his volume on 
the meaning of history abound in brilliant description and in reflec- 
tions at once deep and precise. The scholar, the politician, and the 
general reader who happens to be little of either politician or scholar, 
will find both pleasure and food for thought in those sixty admirable 
pages.” His present story Mr. Harrison describes as an attempt, under 
the form of romance, to give the history of one of the most striking 
episodes in the annals of what used to be called the Dark Ages. His 
aim is to paint a general picture of the South and East of Europe, 
and of the relations of that portion of Christendom to the advancing 
power of Islam, in the tenth century. His first design was a prose 
narrative, with no larger use of imagination than is as truly indis- 
pensable in history, as it is declared to be in the fields of natural 
science. 

Some of his readers may possibly wish that to this design he had 
adhered, for the mixture of history with romance, of real actors and 
known events with avowed fiction, has not always been a successful 
experiment. No novelist has ever had so much of the genius of his- 
tory as Scott, that great writer and true-hearted man ; and if it be 
unluckily true that Scott is no longer widely read, we may be quite 
sure that it is so much the worse for the common knowledge of his- 
tory. Apart from the stimulating contribution to historic knowledge 
in Ivanhoe, it may be suspected in the palace of truth that a majority 
of people who would fairly pass for cultivated, owe all they know of 
such figures as Louis the Eleventh and Charles the Bold to Quentin Dur- 
ward. Scott tried his hand at a Byzantine story, but he made nothing 
of it; he knew little of the ground, for not even Gibbon had per- 
eeived the full bearing of the stupendous events of which Constanti- 
nople was the centre between the time of Justinian and the time of 
Richard Coeur de Lion. When Scott wrote Count Robert of Paris 
(1830), the noble brain that had peopled the world’s gallery with so 
many incomparable figures, such vivid scenes, such moving interests, 
was at last itself outworn, and the gallant man could only liken himself 
in a mournful image to a leaking vessel out at sea in the pitch-dark. 

If. anybody chooses to say that Theophano is old-fashioned, 
assuredly a fashion set by Ivanhoe and Quentin Durward has something 
to say for itself. In Hypatia the genius of Kingsley, who had less of 
the historic sense than any other professor that ever sat in a chair of 
history, brought out some aspects of the fifth century with enchanting 


* The Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces (Macmillan, 1894) ; 
Byzantine History in the Early Middle Ages (Macmillan, 1900). 
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success. None, again, of Bulwer’s romances stood higher in popularity 
than Rienzi, and to this day some foreign writers do justice to his 
admirable mixture of intrigue proper for a story with historic narra- 
tive, his animated description—among other things of the plague of 
Florence—though less scrupulous in respect for his authorities than 
might have been expected from his severe treatment of the errors of 
some other writers.’ Catherine the Second of Russia might appear a 
theme of grand promise, and the experiment has been in a certain 
fashion tried, but with indifferent result.* Lucrezia Borgia, as we all 
know, has been set to music, but the libretto is sadly unhistoric, for 
Lucrezia, it now seems, if not absolutely blameless, was still an excel- 
lent woman, and died in an entirely respectable confinement. Chateau- 
briand’s once famous Martyrs (1802-9) was a romance of the persecu- 
tions of Diocletian and Galerius. Though without verse, it is poetry 
and not history. Its prose has the melody of plaintive song, and a 
fluent harmony that prose has never surpassed. The emotions with 
which it so deeply stirred a generation early in our last century, arose, 
as Aristotle said they should, not merely from scenery and spectacle, 
but from the inner structure of the piece. They arose, too, from the 
burning association, in the minds of the readers of the time, of the 
sufferings of the Church at the hands of Galerius with the fresh 
persecution of the children of the same Church at the hands of Chau- 
mette and the firebrands of revolution. All this gives a pathos and 
poetic tenderness to the tale of Eudore and Cymodocée that is hardly 
to be conceived in dealing with Theophano and Nicephorus. Here 
warm thoughts and free spirits must give way to 


The Iron-pointed pen 
That notes the Tragic Doomes of men. 


In this dire conflict of faith and race and rival empires, we need a 
firmer and sterner chord. Mr. Harrison has naturally felt an artistic 
compulsion to introduce the relief of gentler episodes. Some may 
find these episodes less suited to his silver trumpet of a style, than 
pageant, landscape, battle, fervid councils, stirring scenes of high 
historic fate. 

In the works that I have named, history is secondary to romance. 
In Theophano this is reversed. It is primarily and really history, an 
attempt to relate authentic facts in deep colour, not verifiable in 
every detail out of written documents, yet wholly true to the historic 
tones. No piece of dilettantism, it is the production of one, now 
long well known as an accomplished scholar, a traveller, a powerful 
writer, who has kept himself well abreast of the acquisitions of new 
learning and new culture, and who, in this case, has both thoroughly 
worked the contemporary records at first hand, and laboriously 


* See Rodocanachi’s Cola di Rienzo, p. xi., 1888. 
* Le Roman d'une Impératrice, K. Waliszewski, 1893. 
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mastered the mass of elucidation and dissertation due to an army of 
specialists. 

Of course most people would admit the noblest piece of tragedy 
in all written history to be the retreat of the beaten Athenians from 
Syracuse. ‘Is it or is it not,’ wrote Gray to Wharton, ‘ the finest 
thing you ever read in your life?’ Macaulay said : ‘I do assure you 
that there is no prose composition in the world that I place so high 
as the seventh book of Thucydides. . . . Tacitus was a great man, 
but he was not up to the Sicilian expedition.’*® But it would be 
absurd to compare the original history of Thucydides, Herodotus, 
Cesar, Machiavelli, Guicciardini with the composite narrative of even 
the greatest of literary historians. Gibbon’s description of the cap- 
ture of Constantinople is indeed magnificent, but the gorgeous art of 
this splendid composition is fatal to the profoundest kind of dramatic 
effect upon our inmost minds, and conveys none of that tragic im- 
pression which stirs us not less deeply than even the grandest of 
stage-plays, and makes the reader, now more than two thousand 
years since these events, hold his breath in that profoundest pity 
which is pity without tears, as he watches the agony of the sea-fight 
in the great harbour, the panic and misery of the march, the horrors 
by the river, the death of Nicias—of all Hellenes least deserving of an 
end so wretched—the dreadful sufferings of the prisoners in the stone- 
quarries, fleet and army perishing from the face of the earth, and of 
the many who had gone forth few ever returning home. Here is 
indeed the supreme model of tragic prose. 

It was inevitable that a story of Byzantium in the tenth century 
should take a shape not so much of tragedy as of melodrama, and the 
author has thrown himself into the melodramatic elements of his tale 
with extraordinary force and spirit. He has not always resisted the 
temptation to overdo these elements, and to push animation to 
violence. Still, the temper of the age was in essence barbaric, and 
any narrative without a sort of violence would be untrue to local and 
historic colour, just as it would be in a romance of Petersburg or 
Belgrade at certain moments of the nineteenth century. Every 
competent judge will admire the energy with which the high and 
strenuous pitch is from beginning to end swiftly and unfalteringly 
sustained. Mr. Harrison is a recognised master of language; not 
always wholly free from excess, but direct, powerful, plain, with 
none of our latter-day nonsense of mincing and posturing, of elliptic 
brevities, cryptic phrase, vapid trick, and the hundred affectations and 
devices of ambitious insincerity. He has the signal merit of looking 
his readers in the eye; his periods, even when we most dissent from 
their substance, are alive with the strong and manly pulse of the 
writer’s own personality. Whether Theophano and Nicephorus and 
Otto and Gerbert and Luitprand and the rest will be found ‘con- 

5 Trevelyan, i. 440, 449, 
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vineing ’ or not, heaven knows ; I have never been able to attach any 
definite significance whatever to that favourite word in our new 
critical vocabulary. Let this be as it may, the result of the author’s 
industry, skill, and many talents is a book abundant at once in 
dramatic interest, in sound knowledge, and in historical instruction : 
a fine panorama of the long secular strife between East and West, 
between Islam and the two rival and mutually infuriated forms of 
Christian faith. 
II 


I should like to be allowed a single moment of digression on an 
issue that needs hours. With graceful propriety, the book is dedicated 
to the Professor of History at Cambridge, whose studies of the 
Byzantine period ‘so greatly inspired and enlarged’ our monograph. 
We may be sure that Professor Bury will both appreciate the com- 
pliment thus paid to him, and will enjoy the illumination diffused by 
these flashing pages over the sombre landscape that he has himself 
so laboriously explored. I even permit myself for an instant to wonder 
whether it-may not melt the learned and accomplished professor to 
soften a little of the severity with which, in his memorable introduc- 
tory lecture at Cambridge last year, he spoke of the time-honoured 
association of literature with history acting ‘as a sort of vague cloud, 
half concealing from men’s eyes the new position in the heavens.’ 
So long as history, he told his hearers, was regarded as an art, the 
sanctions of truth and accuracy would not be severe. Why? He 
reminded them that ‘ history is not a branch of literature.’ He adjured 
them to observe that Ranke’s famous saying that ‘ he would only say 
how a thing actually was’ ought to beeven more widely accepted as 
‘a warning against transgressing the province of facts.’ Perhaps some 
of Professor Bury’s more youthful listeners, with the presumption of 
their years, may have asked themselves whether the historian is to 
present all the facts of his period or his subject; if not, whether he 
will not be forced to select ; if he must select, then how can he do it, 
how can he group, how can he fix the relations of facts to one another, 
how weigh their comparative importance, without some sort of guiding 
principle, conception, or preconception? In short, he will find himself 
outside of ‘ the province of facts’ before he knows where he is, and this 
is what actually happens to some of the most eminent members of 
the school. The lecturer himself in truth speedily abated the rigour 
of his limitation, and added to the collection, discovery, and classifi- 
cation of facts the further duty of interpreting them. But when 
does not the historian’s interpretation govern from first to last his 
collection and his classification? Take what case you will. Father 
Paul tells the facts of the Council of Trent one way, Pallavicino tells 
them in another way. The annals of the Papacy—in some respects the 
most fascinating and important of all the chapters of modern history— 
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are one thing in the hands of Pastor the Catholic, another thing to 
Creighton the Anglican, a third thing to Méller the Lutheran, and 
something again quite different to writers of more secular stamp like 
Gregorovius and Reumont. It is not merely difference in documents 
that makes the history of the French Revolution one story to Thiers 
or Mignet, and a story wholly different to Louis Blanc or to Taine. 
Talk of history being a science as loudly as ever we like, the writer of 
it will continue to approach his chests of archives with the bunch of 
keys in his hand. When examined, all these adjurations really mean 
little more—and this is a great deal—than that sources, documents, 
authorities are sometimes good and sometimes bad, sometimes first- 
rate and sometimes second-rate; that the student should know the 
difference ; that he should be systematic and minute and definite and 
precise ; that he should not regard a statement as certain unless he has 
scrutinised the evidence. All admirable and indispensable and scientific 
rules, but hardly constituting a brand-new science ; or banishing ‘ the 
time-honoured association of history with literature’ from which the 
reflective or ethical writer is warned off; or reducing Clio, the muse, 
to the level of the kitchen drudge who supplies her meals, and 
cashiering the architect in favour of the honest bricklayer and 
stonemason. A science means a good deal more than this, and even 
something different from this. Dumas wittily said that Lamartine’s 
famous book on the Girondins raised history to the dignity of romance. 
Lamartine doubtless exalted the arts of literature rather high, as did 
the illustrious Dumas himself; but after all it does a book no harm 
to be readable ; and I believe Byzantine students, including Professor 
Bury—the most eminent and thorough of them all, and (if I may 
say so without offence) the most readable and enjoyable—will be 
grateful to Mr. Harrison for attracting interest to a field whither 
Heyd, Kopf, Hirsch, Schlumberger, Salzenberg, Paspates, Van Mill- 
ingen, and Dr. Krumbacher have hitherto failed to allure more than 
the esoteric and the elect. 


Ill 


What we may call the reclamation of the low-lying lands of the 
Byzantine period is in some respects the most remarkable literary (or 
scientific) event of our day. Voltaire called Byzantine history ‘a 
repertory of declamation and miracles, disgraceful to the human 
mind,’ Our limpid Rationalist, Mr. Lecky, talks of it as the most 
thoroughly base and despicable form that civilisation has yet assumed. 
Hegel again says ‘ the history of the highly civilised Eastern Empire— 
where, as we might suppose, the Spirit of Christianity could be taken 
up in its truth and purity—exhibits to us a millennial series of un- 
interrupted crimes, weaknesses, basenesses, and want of principle ; 
& most repulsive, and consequently a most uninteresting picture.’ 
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De Maistre, the ultra-Catholic, was as bitter as Voltaire, the ultra 
non-Catholic. ‘Byzantium,’ he cries with characteristic energy, 
‘would make us believe in the system of climates, or in exhalations 
peculiar to certain spots. . . . Ransack universal history, nowhere can 
you find a dynasty more wretched. Either feeble or furious, or both 
at the same time, these insupportable princes especially turned their 
demented interests on the side of theology, of which their despotism 
took possession to overthrow it. One would say that the French 
language meant to do justice on their empire by styling it as Bas 
Empire. It perished as it had lived, in the thick of a disputation. 
Mahomet the Second burst open the gates of the capital while sophists 
were wrangling about the glory of Mount Tabor.’® On a lower level 
than Voltaire, Hegel, and De Maistre,—during the frenzy of the 
Crimean War, a writer in a patriotic periodical exulted over the time 
‘when the last of the Byzantine historians was blown into the air by 
our brave allies the Turks.’ 

It was Finlay with whom, among serious students, the reaction 
began. In 1843—one of the three or four continuous decades in 
which the new era of intellectual life of the nineteenth century in 
England was most active—Finlay published the first of the works that 
came to an end eighteen years later, presenting twenty centuries of 
the life of the Greek nation ‘ in Roman subjection, Byzantine servitude, 
and Turkish slavery.’ He brought a great mass of new knowledge, 
and he lighted up new knowledge with fresh reflections and considera- 
tions that constituted one of the most striking chapters in the history 
of European civilisation on history’s amplest scale. Finlay’s case is 
interesting and significant. He did not hunt for a literary subject. 
He was the purchaser of a landed estate in Attica, endeavoured to 
improve it, lost his money and his labour, and then in a philosophic 
spirit turned to study the conditions of the country and its people, 
tracing back link by link the long chain of political, social, ecclesi- 
astical, racial, and above all economic events, that explained the 
Attic peasant of to-day and of all the ages intervening since the 
peasant of Alexander the Great. Of this vast operation, what the 
world will pretty surely persist in calling the Byzantine Empire soon 
became the dominating centre; he could not tell the Greek story 
without the Byzantine story, and it is Finlay who first unfolded what 
the Byzantine Empire was, and first vindicated its share in the growth 
of Western civilisation and the forms of the modern world. 

These volumes kindled the ardent admiration of Freeman (1855). 
He called them the greatest work that British historical literature 
had produced since the days of Gibbon, and even the most thoroughly 
original history in our language. No work, he said, from either an 
ordinary scholar or an ordinary politician, could ever come near to the 
native strength and originality of the work of the solitary thinker, 

* Du Pape, Bk. iv. ch. 9. 
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studying, musing on, and recording the events of two thousand years, in 
order to solve the problems that he saw at hisown door. Nobody has 
ever grasped more effectively than Freeman the truth that is the main- 
spring of Mr. Harrison’s monograph: ‘If there had been Turks at 
Constantinople in the ninth and tenth centuries, the names Europe and 
Christendom could never have had so nearly the same meaning as they 
have had for ages.’ This truth, first derived from Finlay, corroborated 
and fitted in with the two cardinal principles that Freeman never 
wearied of preaching to the studious minority of mankind: the unity 
of history, and the fatal error of drawing lines between ancient and 
modern. The doctrine about the Byzantine Empire, which he pro- 
pagated with characteristic tenacity and an iteration that to the 
carnal man was almost tiresome, became the inspiration of a new 
school in this country, and in that school there has been no such 
diligent and fruitful worker as Professor Bury. 

Even those who discern most clearly the title of the more important 
of the many various stages of Byzantine power to a marked place in 
history, discern also some of the reasons why the tale of them has been 
found, until our last half-century, so unattractive or even repellent, so 
darkly tarnished, so remote from the ordinary track of literary or 
historic curiosity. Mr. Harrison’s own vivid and energetic presenta- 
tion itself helps to explain. It is hard either to produce or feel the 
charm, emotion, sentiment, of romance, where scene and personage 
are on a plane of civilisation so alien to our own. Flaubert’s story of 
Salammbé was thought by French critics to find comparatively few 
friends, for this among other good reasons, that readers in Paris or 
in London could have no sympathy, and could be conscious of no 
affinity, with a world where the cruel abominations imputed to Carthage 
made the normal life of the community.’ Christian Constantinople 
in the tenth century was certainly not so far off in ways of life and 
modes of thought as Carthage is supposed to have been. Yet, if not 
wholly Eastern, it certainly was not Western. A fierce controversy 
raged in the ninth century between Slav and German clergy, whether 
God could be adored in any language save Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
these being the three sacred tongues of the inscription placed upon 
the Cross. Whatever we may think of the right or wrong of the 
trilingual heresy, it is certain that alike by the long stream of Western 
institutions, and by all our unbroken systems of literary education, 
it is with Hebrew things and notions, and Greek and Roman things 
and notions, in the antique world that we are most at home. [If into 
the antique world we must be taken at the close quarters that & 
romance requires, the Byzantine State presented old practice and 


* Francis W. Newman, with his turn for siding with minorities (see vol. i. of his 
Miscellanies, pp. 278-804), once delivered what was thought an effective lecture 
entitled Punica Vindicie, 

* Cyrille et Méthode, par Louis Leger, 1868, ‘p. 96. 
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idea in such unfamiliar association as to hide any sense of affinity and 
to shut out either sympathy or charm. The author of Theophano 
faces this, and valiantly makes head against it. The signal peculiari- 
ties that account for that alienation of common curiosity or feeling 
from Byzantine history, which Mr. Harrison has so boldly confronted, 
are pretty obvious. They have been often enumerated before now. 
The Eastern Empire was a conservative State, not a progressive State. 
It is the story of administration and law, not of letters, philosophy, 
or liberty ; in spite of Hellenic vanities, it is the story of a government, 
not of a nation. The leading exercises of mind lay in fields from 
which all intellectual interest has long ebbed away. It was a Christian 
Father who said of Constantinople in the fourth century, ‘ This city 
is full of handicraftsmen and slaves, who are all profound theologians, 
and preach in their workshops and in the streets. If you want a man 
to change a piece of silver, he instructs you in what consists the dis- 
tinction between the Father and the Son; if you ask the price of a 
loaf of bread, you get for answer that the Son is inferior to the Father ; 
and if you ask whether the bread is ready, the rejoinder is that the 
genesis of the Son is from Nothing.’ Just as the religious fanaticism 
inspired by the Koran put out in the twelfth century the light of 
intellectual development among the Spanish Arabs, so the odious and 
contemptible disputes of superstition at Constantinople arrested all 
progressive movements of either Greek or Roman genius. What 
Professor Bury himself says® of the seventh century at Byzantium 
was not less true of many other centuries : ‘Men who professed to be 
educated believed in the most ridiculous miracles; and the law of 
natural cause and effect, which, however inadequately recognised, has 
generally maintained some sort of ascendency in human reason, became 
at this period practically obsolete.’ By such periods men will never 
be attracted. These futile and sanguinary wrangles, in spite of the 
social and political problems involved in some of them, make us 
wonder whether Comte, Voltaire, Hegel, and De Maistre were not 
in the right after all. 

In one of the most brilliant of his pieces '° Mr. Harrison hasdescribed 
what he truly calls the painful majesty of the first sight of Athens ; 
has reminded us that Attica is hardly bigger than the Isle of Wight, 
and that the city of the violet crown itself would easily stand in the 
area of Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens; yet what undying 
dramas were played upon that narrow stage! One main reason why 
these dramas can never die is that, as Pericles and Nicias boasted in 
Athenian polity, every man was free to lead his daily life, and free to 
think his own thoughts. In Byzantium the stream never purified 
itself or flowed clear. No fresh tributary of living water flowed 
into it from the main currents of intellectual life in Europe. The 
service, on the other hand, of Byzantium to Europe—without 

* Later Roman Empire, ii. 887, Meanings af History, ch. x. 
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approaching the vexed questions of architecture and secondary deco- 
rative arts—was in the first place military and defensive ; secondly, 
it was preservative of the fruits of an intellectual life supremely 
different from its own. Nobody has described this second service 
more justly than Mr. Harrison in a passage of his Rede lecture : 

The peculiar, indispensable service of Byzantine literature was the pre- 
servation of the language, philology, and archeology of Greece. It is impossible 
to see how our knowledge of ancient literature or civilisation could have been 
recovered if Constantinople had not nursed through the early Middle Ages the 
vast accumulations of Greek learning in the schools of Alexandria, Athens, and 
Asia Minor; . . . if indefatigable copyists had not toiled in multiplying the 
texts of ancient Greece. Pedantic, dull, blundering as they are too often, they 
are indispensable. We pick precious truths and knowledge out of their garru- 
lities and stupidities, for they preserve what otherwise would have been lost for 
ever. . . . Dunces and pedants as they were, they servilely repeated the words 
of the immortals. Had they not done so the immortals would have died long 


ago.” 


Besides this great service in the capacity, as it has been called, of 
‘librarian to the human race,’ a more important claim is made, that 
Byzantium was for the Slav world what Rome was for the Germanic 
world. It was Byzantium that out of Bulgarian, Magyar, Croat 
hordes made Servia, Croatia, Bulgaria, Hungary. It transmitted or 
imposed the Christian religion from Hungary to Armenia and Abyssinia. 
It initiated a literary language among Slavs and Goths. It established 
the first centres of literary civilisation. It gave them ideas and 
methods of government.'? In comparison with the more highly 
organised States of the Western world, the result may seem only a 
moderate improvement upon anarchy, but in comparison with what 
went before, even the South-Eastern lands of Europe are cosmos. 

If it be true that an epic ought to have a beginning and an end, 
we may say on the other hand, without paradox, that history is 
most interesting when it is part of a tale that is continuous and has 
noend. The close of the Eastern Empire, on a superficial glance, has 
the look of a dark, squalid, and sanguinary cul-de-sac. When the 
Latins and the Turks together brought it to its doom, Europe was 
indeed conscious of a tremendous shock ; but it was not the shock of 
tragedy, for the Westerns felt little pity or sympathy for the immediate 
victims, though Europe was not without fear for herself, and not 
without some belated indignation or remorse at a catastrophe due to 
the bigotry, cupidity, and selfishness masked under Western Chris- 
tianity. It was Rome that gave Constantinople to Mahound. Yet 
the overthrow of Constantinople by the Ottoman Turk in the middle 
of the fifteenth century was not really the end of the Byzantine system. 
In the tenth century the faith of the Cross passed into Russia. It 


™ Bee also Dr. Sandys’ extremely interesting History of Classical Scholarship, 
1908, p. 427. 
** Rambaud’s Empire Grec au Xiéme Siécle, p. 10. 
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came from Byzantium, not from Rome, bringing Russia over the 
frontier of Christendom in one sense, yet, by reason of the great 
Christian schism, at the same time cutting Russia off from Christendom 
in another. The earliest type of civilisation in Russia is Byzantine, 
an autocratic State, without political rights, ruled by imperial omni- 
potence with the aid of a hierarchy of functionaries.'* The huge waves 
of Mongol invasion did not sweep away the deep impress of Byzantine 
influence. From Vladimir to Peter the Great, Russia has never 
entirely escaped the Byzantine ascendency exercised over it by the 
clergy, the schools, the laws, the literature. The Mongols gave an 
Asiatic colour to Czarism which grew up in their shadow, yet it was 
from Byzantium and from the Greeks of the Lower Empire that 
the Russian princes borrowed the type and the model, along with the 
forms, the etiquette, and even the very name, of autocracy, as after 
the fall of Constantinople Ivan the Third borrowed from the Paleologi 
the imperial eagle and arms.'* When Bishop Creighton witnessed 
the coronation of the Russian Czar at Moscow he describes how the 
stranger from the West felt that he had passed outside the circle of 
European experience, European ideas and influences, and entered 
upon a new phase of culture to be judged by canons of its own. The 
Bishop’s vivid story of that strange barbaric scene is the counterpart 
of Mr. Harrison’s picture of the coronation of Romanus and Theophano 
in the Church of the Holy Wisdom at Constantinople in 960." How far 


that peculiar prolongation of the Byzantine Empire through the 
Orthodox Church has been an elevating force, this is not the place 
to inquire, any more than it is the place to inquire into the connected 
question how far the corresponding ascendency of the Catholic Church 
elevated government or people in the Spanish Peninsula. 


IV 


Having said this much on the subject of our monograph, let me 
rapidly sketch its outline. Theophano, the daughter of a Greek in 
obscure circumstances, by her singular beauty and fascinations caught 
the fancy of Romanus, the youthful son of Constantine (Porphyro- 
genitus), seventh of that name in the list of Byzantine emperors. 
Constantine consented to their union—a piece of kindness which, 
according to some chroniclers, probably mendacious, the young people 
repaid by a murderous palace plot. Romanus mounted the imperial 
throne, and with him Theophano rose to the august rank of Basilissa. 


Marriage, alas! seemed only to have given the young Basileus increased 
zest for wild sports and scandalous adventures, which were rapidly destroying 
his health and sapping what was left in him of moral fibre. Now he plunged 
into the forests of Thrace, now into those of Bithynia to hunt the boar or the 


* See Leroy-Beaulieu’s L’Kmpire des Tsars, i. 214. 4 Ibid. i. 227. 
‘S See Creighton’s Historical Essays and Reviews, 1902. 
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bear, exhausting himself in midnight fatigues and exposure to all weathers and 
seasons. From time to time he was seen in the Tzykanisterion, or polo ground, 
in the east side of the Palace between the Pharos and the sea-wall. Here the 
young nobles, having the entrée, were wont to engage in polo and other exercises 
on horseback. This spacious practising ground had been extended and levelled 
by the Emperor Basil. And here his royal descendant loved to exhibit his 
prowess as a player in that manly game of polo which the Byzantines had 
adopted from the Persians.... It was no flattery when the best players in the 
kingdom yielded the victory to the splendid horsemanship and keen eye of the 
Imperial athlete, whilst the courtiers and ladies of the royal honsehold surveyed 
the games from arcades of the terrace above. First one and then another of the 
beauties, who thronged ‘those gay companies, would be chosen by the gallant 
prince to receive the crown or garland which was the winner's prize; and the 
vagrant amours of his insatiable fancy gave as much ceaseless gossip to the 
witty and frivolous court as ever did a Louis at Versailles or a Charles at 
Whitehall. 


The pleasure-loving prince was no more changed by elevation to 
supreme power than was Louis the Fifteenth ; but from one high task 
of empire at least he did not shrink. Crete was in the hands of the 
Saracens, and Saracen corsairs harassed the islands of the Archipelago, 
cut off the commerce of Constantinople, and even interrupted the 
supply of provisions to the mighty capital. Romanus fitted out a 
great expedition to root out so grave a mischief to his people, and 
to wipe off a dark disgrace from Christian fame. 


A glorious July morning in the year of our Lord 960 was irradiating the 
shores of the Propontis and the porticoes and domes of Byzantium ; and already 
the city and Palace of the Cesars were crowded with brilliant throngs and gala 
trappings of expectant triumph. All the terraces which commanded a view of 
the sea were full of eager sightseers. The walls that girdled the city on the 
seaside were covered with dense groups; and the sea itself, from the Golden 
Horn to the Princes Islands, was alive with thousands of vessels of every 
description as far as the eye could reach. The mighty expedition to recover 
Crete from the Infidel was at last about to sail. In the Sacred Palace itself a 
throng of courtiers and high officials were gathered in the Tzykanisterion, or 
polo ground, and in the gardens, porticoes and arcades that adjoined it, waiting 
for their Majesties and the great ministers of State, who were to watch the fleet 
at its departure and wish Godspeed to its illustrious commander. In the 
corridors and cloisters of the Palace all was animation and a hubbub of greetings, 
inquiries, and ardent anticipations. A group of gentlemen of the wardrobe, 
grooms of the chamber, and a silentiary were discussing the exact constitution 
of the vast expedition. Nicetas, the Paphlagonian, a vestiarius, or gentleman 
of the wardrobe, was loudly exclaiming that so powerful an armament had never 
left the Golden Horn since the age of the great Heraclius. 


In command was Nicephorus Phocas, who is, in fact, the hero of 
our story. The reader has been introduced to him in the glowing 
pages that describe the coronation : 


Nicephorus Phocas, the most eminent chief of a long line of Armenian 
nobles, the most heroic warrior of a family of famous men of war, was now in 
the flower of his strength, at forty-six years of age. His natural olive com- 
plexion had been tanned and burnt almost to a dark hue in the incessant 
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campaigns he had fought since his boyhood amid the suns of Mesopotamia and 
the snowy passes of Cilicia. He wore his hair long and flowing, with a crisp 
beard just beginning to be tinged with grey. His nose was long and aquiline, 
his eyes were dark, of an intense fire, under a penthouse of thick black eyebrows. 
Of middle height, he had the trunk and shoulders of a giant, with abnormal 
depth of chest, and the long muscular arms with which he had more than once 
in battle cleft a mailed enemy to the chine. His look was stern and pensive, 
lighted up at moments, as it were, with a sombre fire within. He was taciturn 
and immovable by habit, so that hardly a gesture or a look ever betrayed his 
purpose or his thought. To-day he stalked on alone, his mind far away from 
the Sacred Palace, with neither comrade nor lieutenant by his side; and he 
just acknowledged with his hand the cheers and obeisances with which he was 
received. It was noticed that he alone of all that brilliant throng had chosen 
to attend the procession in his well-worn tunic and his close helm and corselet 
of action, in the same accoutrements and arms in which he was wont to appear 
in many a bloody field. 


The conquest of Crete was both a triumphant feat of arms and a 
triumph of patriotic policy. A new and greater expedition (962) 
was mustered for a still mightier march. 


Through seven different passes of the Taurus, mainly through that known as 
the ‘ Cilician Gates,’ the various corps debouched down upon the Saracen pro- 
vince that had once been the Cilicia of Augustus and Trajan. The different 
armies had separate objectives, but were kept in close touch with each other, 
and each was preceded by an outer screen of light cavalry, which pressed on in 
front and scoured the whole country. As the parallel forces poured down like a 
deluge on the rich plains, the miserable people fled before them or crowded into 
the forts; the Saracen troops of all arms were seized with panic, and made no 
effort to stem the torrent. Fort after fort, walled towns, castles, and camps fell 
rapidly into the hands of the invading Christians. The overwhelming numbers 
that Nicephorus had collected covered the country for a hundred miles. By 
light siege train, hurried forward, they captured fortresses by escalade. Tarsus, 
Adana, Mopsuestia, and Seleucia were taken by storm. The gallant Emir of 
Aleppo, Seif Eddauléh, of the dynasty of Hamdan, the hero of the Saracens of 
Asia in the tenth century, whom the Greeks called ‘the accursed Chamdas,’ 
yielded before the avalanche. He ordered his men to retreat inland towards 
Syria and to attempt nothing but separate and small encounters to harass the 
line of communications. The host poured on, the Arab historian declares, ‘like 
hungry wolves,’ ravaging the land, burning villages and destroying all crops and 
stores which they could not use. Karamountis, the Emir of Tarsus, attempted 
pitched battle, but was utterly defeated and left five thousand of his men dead 
upon the field: the rest being prisoners of war. All the calculations of the 
Roman general were fulfilled. Every order had been carried out to the letter. 
Every corps reached the point at which it was directed at the appointed time. 
The whole of Cilicia was swept as by a tornado. And, within twenty-two days, 
the Arab historian, Aboulfaradj, relates that fifty-five fortresses and forty-five 
towns had fallen into the hands of the Christians. Enormous booty and tens of 
thousands of prisoners were taken; and, after three centuries, the rich and broad 
land, watered by the Cydnus and Pyramus, and lying between the range of 
Taurus and the Mediterranean Sea, passed again into the realm of Christ and 
of Rome. 

Nicephorus resumed his onward march in earnest. . . . As the vast range of 
Taurus had lain between the Empire and the Saracen in Cilicia, so now the 
Tange of the Amanus divided it from the provinces of Syria, Damascus, and 
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Aleppo. Anazarba, Sis, and other strong forts were swept away, their defenders 
ruthlessly slaughtered, and their homes sacked. But nothing could arrest the 
invaders till they poured over the passes of Amanus down into the valley of the 
Orontes, and reached the great plains which stretch away from the ‘ Gates of 
Syria’ to the Euphrates. Once across the defiles of the Amanus range, Nice- 
phorus concentrated his whole force for a plunge upon Aleppo, the seat and 
capital of ‘ the accursed Chamdas.’ 


The plunge was irresistible ; the Byzantine general forced his way 
into the city, and, ‘ with fierce exultation, he surveyed the annihila- 
tion of the terrible enemy who had made the Roman Empire reel to 
its foundations, and he saw that the frontiers of Rome were destined 
to extend again to the Euphrates.’ 

At Constantinople, meanwhile, feud and intrigue within the 
palace had prepared the way for revolution, when the youthful emperor 
was removed by death. Though Nicephorus was not the man to play 
the part assigned to Bothwell, the reader, with a feeling that most 
stories have really been told before with different names and changed 
costumes, may perhaps bethink him of Mary Stuart, and Bothwell, 
and Darnley, and the explosion of the Kirk o’ Field. That Theophano 
was actively concerned in the death of her first husband is not proved, 
and Mr. Harrison takes the other view, though either her fierce ambi- 
tion or a lawless passion for the military hero of the hour made the 
removal of Romanus necessary to her designs. She brought him back 
to Constantinople ; by her craft and resolution baffled the schemes of 
a powerful minister fighting to retain authority ; and, finally, with 
the aid of the Patriarch, succeeded in making Nicephorus Autocrat 
and her husband. Intrigues within the palace, factions and bloody 
fights (Armenian massacres the other day were by no means the 
first or the worst of such scenes in Constantinople, whether Christian 
or Mahometan), gorgeous pageants, conflicts between Emperor and 
Patriarch, the election of Theophano, the moral fall and remorse of 
Nicephorus, make vivid masterpieces of description, while the historic 
significance of it all is graphically brought out in eager debate and 
eloquent argument in council and in camp. One of the main historic 
facts is the cosmopolitan character of Constantinople in these ages ; 
it was, let us repeat, the seat of a government, not the central home 
of a nationality ; and, above all, the incessant strife within its walls 
and without its walls was cosmopolitan strife. A reception of foreign 
envoys in one of the vast courts of the imperial palace brings vividly 
home to the reader of to-day, as it was intended to bring home to the 
envoys themselves, the world-wide relations of the Empire and its 
claim to be the centre of universal power. 


The envoy of the Caliph was succeeded by a prelate despatched from old 
Rome by the Pope (or Anti-Pope) Leo the Eighth, who was struggling amidst 
horrors of every sort to dispossess the infamous Octavian claiming to be Pope 
John the Twelfth. Nicephorus, whose detestation of the degraded and servile 
Papacy was boundless, had been persuaded with difficulty to receive the 
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opponent and rival of the ferocious murderer who now desecrated the Latin 
see. Nicephorus listened to the hollow congratulations of the Italian prelate 
in silence, and directed his Chancellor to reply to them with the best grace he 
could assume. The Roman prelate was followed by envoys from Venice, 
Amalfi, and the Dukes of Beneventum and Capua, who still admitted a 
shadowy bond of vassalage to the successor of Justinian at Byzantium. The 
Italian envoys were succeeded by a crowd of deputies from various nations, 
tribes, and princelets north of the Ister and the Euxine sea, or such as lay 
beyond the eastern frontier of the empire. They were first Patzinaks, then 
Russ; then Chazars, Alans, and ‘Turks,’ or Hungarians, as we call them 
to-day. All were in uncouth and picturesque native costumes, shaggy skins, 
tall and pointed headgear, and strange ornaments. They brought rich presents 
of various sorts, embroidered garments, embossed arms, enamelled vases, 
horses, performing bears, and white boarhounds, which were paraded in the 
court outside—then announced with much solemnity, and received with equal 
curiosity and interest. 

The long reception was continued for hours as the envoys were presented 
from the kings of Armenia proper, the dwellers around Mount Ararat and the 
plains of Lake Van; from the Abasgians and Georgians of the Caucasus, the 
Lazi, and the Chief of the Iberians, who had been honoured with the right to 
assume the Byzantine title of Curopalates. Long before the stream of 
introductions had ended, with its ever-varying changes of language, costume, 
and manner, the young Scandinavian had been quite lost in the babel of 
tongues and the moving panorama before his eyes. 


Like the actual scene, and like Gibbon’s history of it, Theophano 
makes a crowded canvas. It could not be otherwise ; but one effect is 
partially to deprive Nicephorus of the position of isolated relief that the 
full interest of his moral catastrophe seems to require. The throng of 
incident and figure in some degree disperses our attention, and prevents 
its concentration on the hero, who was not only hero but saint. Still, 
the author is writing history, not a modern psychological romance. 
In its elements the case is old enough—the crash of a stern and lofty 
nature before the wiles of Eve and the solicitations of appetite. 
Nicephorus in one stage is full of the monastic enthusiasm of the 
early centuries of Christian faith, despising the Christianity of the 
common world, regardless of the State, eager for flight from all carnal 
and secular things into a life of solitary communion with the unseen 
God. Even when he has been forced, against the loud whispers of 
conscience and the leanings of his inner will, into campaigns for the 
deliverance of the State from the inroads of Mahometan blasphemers, 
after he has assumed the crown of autocrat, he is still haunted by 
the old visions of asceticism. Under the purple robe he still wears 
the hair shirt of the penitent and the recluse, and at banquets of 
savoury meats and exquisite wines he prefers water and lentils. The 
struggle within the breast of Nicephorus was but a type of one of the 
greatest of the conflicts that perplexed and tore that Eastern world, 
and not the Eastern world alone. 

The rule of Nicephorus marked a few years of failure and dis- 
appointment, mixed with transient military success. From armed 
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anchorite, in spite of his sedulous performance of the ceremonial 
offices of his Church, he relapsed into the ordinary habits of the Byzan- 
tine autocrat. The cost of the levies of men, drawn from the Italian 
coasts across Greece and Asia as far as the source of the Euphrates, 
strained the finances to the uttermost. Heavy taxes and debased 
coinage broke down his popularity, and his fulminations against 
weakening the military resources of the empire by the multiplication 
of monasteries brought him into disfavour with the Patriarch and 
the ecclesiastics. What Mr. Harrison truly calls the eternal quarrel 
about ‘investitures,’ that well-known chapter in the Western history of 
Popes and Kings, led to fierce remonstrances from the Patriarch. He 
joined the opposition organised within the palace by Theophano. 
Whether from discontent at a temperament less ardent than her 
own, or from politic desire to separate her lot from that of a falling 
potentate, or from a new-born passion for Tzimiskes, a soldier as 
heroic as Nicephorus himself, the empress was plotting treason with 
formidable confederates. The long and exciting episode is told with 
admirable vigour, and the end arrived in the chapter headed ‘Clytem- 
nestra.’ The author spares us none of the horrors of the murder of 
Nicephorus—in some details very like a similar transaction in the 
same quarter of Europe not long ago. Theophano took little by 
crimes that have given her a place, though a secondary one, among 
the names of evil women in high places, Theodora, Irene, and the 


others. The Patriarch refused to recognise Tzimiskes, her accomplice 
in the murder of his uncle, unless he put her away. So, with her 
beauty, her ambition, her passion for intrigue, she was banished to a 
solitary island, where our present author is content to leave her. 
When her sons came to the throne, they are said to have recalled her 
to the imperial palace ; but for history the curtain of her drama and 
its stage had fallen, 


Vv 


Such is the central outline of our romance, and into it the author 
has wrought a rich store of episodic material, well incorporated into 
the main tissue and design, extremely picturesque and striking, as 
well as true to such records as survive. We have from time to time 
the relief of being transported westward of Byzantium to the more 
familiar ground of Spain and Old Rome. The glory of Rome had 
departed indeed, for the tenth century was the nadir, and Mr. Harrison 
does not paint the scene in darker colours than really belonged to it: 


‘I will not attempt to prophesy against your reverence,’ said Guido; ‘I can 
only speak of what is, and what has been in all living memory. This famous 
city is now a den of bandits, the haunt of infamous women, and a scene of 
bloodshed and torment. ‘These barons live in their castles amidst gangs of 
hired ruffians, till they ride forth to fight each other or to plunder their neigh- 
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bours. I have seen these grey walls hung with the carcasses of their victims, 
and these streets, churches, and streams run with blood, whenever the horsemen 
of some pretender to the throne, or of the German princes, come down to sack 
the city, or to quell an insurrection of the citizens, I have seen Popes made 
and unmade at the order of a profligate woman or of a murderous despot. 
I have seen one crowned Pope trample on another crowned Pope, break his 
crosier, and tear off his robes, in presence of an Emperor and of all his Court. 
I have seen the Prefect of Rome hung by his hair from the statue of Constantine, 
and dragged through the streets naked on an ass. I saw twelve “Captains of 
the Regions’’ hung on gallows, whilst other leaders were blinded, some decapi- 
tated. Some were torn from their graves and their bodies cast to the dogs. 
This is the modern rendering of the Pax Romana, and all is done under orders 
of him whom we are waiting here to see, him whom they call their “ pacific 
Emperor, semper Augustus,” and with the blessing of the creatures whom he 
pleases to nominate as the successors of St. Peter.’ 


In one fascinating chapter we see the Caliph of the West at Cordova, 
the great Caliph, the Charlemagne of Saracen Spain, now at the close 
of his long rule of half a century—‘ the greatest ruler of hisage and the 
noblest of the Saracen race. In fifty years he had reduced the rebels and 
traitors within his own dominion, had made vassals of the Christian 
princelets of North Spain, and had driven back the Mauritanian 
invaders from Africa. He possessed a magnificent fleet, a powerful 
army, and a treasury of 20,000,000 gold pieces. The police of his 
realm secured perfect order and peace ; the state of agriculture was 
in the highest degree thriving; commerce and manufactures were 
equally advanced.’ His days come to their close in this chapter, and 
we read the moving words attached by him to his last testament : 
‘Fifty years have I been on this throne. Riches, honours, pleasures 
have been poured on me, and I have drained them all to the dregs. 
The sovereigns who are my rivals respect me, or fear me—both envy 
me ; for all that men desire has been showered on me by Allah, the 
Bountiful, the All-merciful. But in all these years of apparent felicity 
I can only count fourteen days wherein I have been truly happy. 
My son, meditate on this, and judge at their true value human grandeur, 
this world, and man’s life.’ 

It was his son, Hakem the Second, who, as Renan has described, 
had the glory of opening that brilliant series of studies which, by the 
influence that they exercised upon Christian Europe, holds so important 
a place in the history of civilisation. Two centuries later the brilliant 
Arab-Spanish era closed. Meanwhile, says Renan, the taste for 
knowledge and for beautiful things had established in that privileged 
corner of the world a tolerance of which modern times can hardly 
offer us an example. ‘Christians, Jews, Moslems spoke the same 
tongue, sang the same poetry, shared the same literary and scientific 
studies, All the barriers that separate men had fallen, all worked 
with one accord at the task of common civilisation.’*® Mr. Harrison 


48 Averrods ei ’ Averroisme, p. 4. 
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has ascribed a mood like this to his Fatima in her home among the 
mountains of the Sierra Morena, north of Cordova : 


‘There is but one God,’ she said, with profound earnestness; ‘ I know but one 
God, and I care not if He be named the Trinity or Allah. I have lived so long 
in this Andalusian Caliphate; I have seen enough of the Romans of the 
Empire.’ She sighed as she uttered that name. ‘I have seen and heard 
enough to know that Christendom and Islam have each much that is God-like 
and good,and much that is of Sheitan and evil. This splendid capital of 
Cordova is in many things, in most things, the counterpart of Byzantium—as 
rich, as luxurious, as corrupt, as elegant, as turbulent. These Ommeyades here 
execrate the Fatimites: Abbasides from the first contend with Kharijis. There 
are as many sects amongst Mussulmans as there are amongst Christians—as 
many dynasties, as many wars. Bagdad, Damascus, Haleb, Antioch, Edessa, 
Fostat, Kairouan, Andalusia, war on each other as often as Byzantine, Bulgarian, 
Lombard, Calabrian, Frank, or Saxon. Whether it be Allah and His Prophet, 
or Christ and His Mother, who inspire these rivalries and combats, I know not. 
All that I know is that it is not the one God.’ 


It was 800 years after this that a like thought inspired the 
beautiful apologue of the Three Rings, as adopted and extended 
by Lessing from Boccaccio, and coming to him through the 
Hundred Old Novels, from some tongue in some corner of the 
Mediterranean that, as scholars tell us, can never now be known." 
Everybody knows it, in or out of Lessing’s noble dramatic setting, 
how Saladin, the great Saracen, wishing to lay a trap for Nathan, 


the wise and rich Jew, asked him, ‘ Honest man, I would gladly know 
from thee which religion thou judgest to be the true one, Jewish, Maho- 
metan, or Christian.’ Then Nathan, in answer, tells him of a certain 
family owning a ring of much beauty and worth, and endowed with 
the magical virtue of making every wearer of it beloved by God and 
men. The possessor of it became thereby head of the family and 
owner of the estate. This the father in successive generations always 
gave to whomsoever of his descendants he deemed the worthiest. 
At length a father had three sons, all of whom he loved alike. In his 
perplexity to whom to give the ring, he sent for a craftsman, and had 
two more rings made of such exact resemblance that even he himself 
could hardly tell the true one. Being now very old, he privately 
gave a ring to each of his three sons. When he was dead, each of 
them produced his ring, and claimed the honour and the estate. 
They brought the case before the judge. ‘I hear,’ said the judge, 
* that the true ring has the power of making its wearer pleasing in the 
sight of God and of man. Let each of you believe that his ring is the 
true one. Let each of you strive to make known the virtue of his 
ring, by gentleness, by hearty peacefulness, by well-doing, by the 
utmost inward devotion to God. And then, if this power of the gems 
reveals itself with your children’s children, I invite you again, thou- 


" See Burckhardt’s Renaissance in Italy, Eng. trans., ii. 302, note. 
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sands and thousands of years hence, before this tribunal. Then one 
wiser than I will sit in the judgment-seat and will decide.’ *_ 


VI 


The speculative bearings of the phantasmagoria that he unfolds 
before his readers scarcely fall within the scope of Mr. Harrison’s 
monograph. His business here is spectacle, and not philosophising. 
The genius of Montesquieu early divined that the poisoned source of 
all the misfortunes of the Byzantines was that they never knew the 
nature, or the respective boundaries, of ecclesiastical and secular 
power. ‘This great distinction, that is the foundation on which 
reposes the tranquillity of nations, springs not only from religion, but 
also from nature and reason, that insists on things essentially separate 
never being confounded.’'* Here, indeed, as in so many other relations, 
Montesquieu clearly came near the possession of the master-key. Of 
all the manifold aspects of human history, the central and most com- 
manding of them is the spirit of man, as we see and consider it, 
working in creeds and institutions, working against them, piercing 
them, transforming them, ever striying to coerce the concrete into 
more and more harmony with the abstract. The military system that 
was rendered necessary in the Eastern Empire by the pressure of 
enemies outside, reduced abstract Christianity, in its doctrines and its 
organisation, into a fatal, though often mutinous, subjection to 
temporal institutions. The records of the Churches, alike in East and 
West, have many a dismal and depressing page, but none more 
depressing than the forms with which abstract Christianity clothed 
itself in the Eastern Empire, or the feuds of policy and nationality 
that blazoned the mysteries of faith in letters of blood upon rival 
banners. 

With marked power Mr. Harrison has depicted the exterior and 
political force and momentum of Eastern monasticism ; that wonderful 
ideal of contemplation and renunciation as a means of saving the 
soul ; the attempt to realise ideals outside of the world ; the protest 
in solitude against the weight of injustice that had become unbearable. 
‘The Byzantine code of laws,’ says Harnack, now reputed greatest 
theologian of our time—‘ our own social and moral views, too, have 
not yet emancipated themselves from its bonds—is in part a strange 
congeries of pitiless Roman craft and of the monastic view of the 
world.’ Tolstoi, says Harnack, is in his writings a genuine Greek 
monk, to whom the only chance of Church reform lies in a radical 
breach with culture and history.*” Here, for an instant in our day, two 


%* Nathan der Weise, III. vi., whither the wise reader will betake himself for one 
of the grand passages in literature. 

* Grandeur et Décadence des Romains, ch. 22. 

* Monasticism. By Adolf Harnack, pp. 55, 60-61, Eng. trans. (1901). 
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strangely diverse schools unexpectedly meet, for Socialism that is now 
so alarming tothe rulers of the world, springs in its root from the same 
intolerable sense of the world’s wrong, and insists on the same breach 
with culture and with history. In some at least of its types and its 
ideals, Socialism comes nearer to what is called Byzantinism than 
either professors or opponents well know. Yet history—standing 
forces, institutions founded on social needs transient or abiding, 
forms and conventions—all hold their ground with a tremendous 
grip. However violent the supposed breach, the old Manichean tale 
will still go on. 

‘ When you see,’ cried Bossuet, ‘ the old and the new Assyrians, the 
Medes, the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, present themselves 
successively before you and fall, so to say, one upon the ruin of the 
other ; all this frightful turmoil makes you feel that there is nothing 
solid among mankind, and that inconstancy and agitation is the 
peculiar lot of human things.’ But then he detects or he manufactures 
a chain. The parts of so greata whole are linked together, he says. 
With the reserve of ‘certain extraordinary strokes in which God 
intended that His hand alone should be manifest,’ no great change 
has ever taken place that had not its causes in ages that went before. 
These ‘ extraordinary strokes,’ if they exist, and if he had pondered 
their significance, it must have puzzled Bossuet to reconcile with his 
theory of the chain—with what in modern language we should call the 
reign of law in history—which it was his express object to set forth. 
William of Tyre, the twelfth-century historian of the Crusades, 
hit this when he wrote: ‘To no one should the things done by 
our Lord be displeasing, for all His works are right and good. But, 
according to the judgment of men, it was marvellous how our Lord 
permitted the Franks (the people in the world who honour Him most) 
to be thus destroyed by the enemies of the faith.’ Mr. Harrison’s 
book, with no deliberate intention of his, for he is here a writer of 
neutral history, will give people of a reflective turn of mind, whether 
Jew, Mahometan, Christian, or Agnostic, if they be in the humour, 
many deep things to ruminate upon. 


JoHNn Mor ey. 





OUR NAVAL STRENGTH AND THE 
NAVY ESTIMATES 


I 


During the past session the Army has been a leading subject of 
debate. We have less anxiety in regard to the Navy. We have had 
a sound system and able Ministers at the Admiralty, well advised by 
the boards of naval officers over which they have presided. Our 
naval administration is a source of strength to the country. In every 
department of the State, and not least at the Admiralty, organisation 
and policy must always need revision. There are changes in the 
policy of foreign Powers which we must be prepared to meet, neither 
falling behind nor going beyond the standard of strength which the 
wisdom of Parliament has laid down. Nor can financial considera- 
tions be disregarded. We have to make both ends meet, and the 
national income is not a fixed quantity. In the late debate in the 
House of Lords, Lord Selborne said truly : ‘ The Navy and the national 
credit are the two pillars on which in every material sense the safety 
of the Empire depends.’ The principles laid down by Mr. Micawber 
are as sound in public as in private finance. ‘My other piece of 
advice, Copperfield, you know. Annual income twenty pounds, annual 
expenditure nineteen, nineteen six; result, happiness. Annual in- 
come twenty pounds, annual expenditure, twenty pounds ought and 
six ; result, misery.’ 

Our war expenditure has reached an amount unprecedented in 
time of peace. The continual increase in estimates fills statesmen 
with concern. In 1899 Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was growing anxious 
as to the cost of the Army and Navy. In a weighty speech he pointed 
to the 63,000,000/. which were being spent by Great Britain, as against 
a corresponding expenditure of 36,400,000/. by France, and 35,250,0001. 
by Germany. In 1903, as it was shown in a Parliamentary return of 
last Session, the cost of Imperial defence had increased to 87,487,0001., 
including Army estimates, 34,425,000/. ; military expenditure of India, 
17,782,0001. ; contributions of Crown Colonies in aid of Army votes, 
355,000/. For 1904-5 the expenditure for the Navy will be 36,889,000/. 
under estimates, 5,111,000]. under Works Acts—in round figures, 
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42,000,0007. Our surpluses have disappeared. The public credit is 
impaired. In the grave words addressed by Mr. Chamberlain to the 
representatives of the Colonies at the Coronation Conference, * The 
weary Titan groans beneath the orb of his too vast fate.’ 


II 


Are reductions possible for the Navy under any head of charge? 
Let us consider first the votes for manning. They have increased in 
ten years from 5,400,000/. to 9,100,000/., as against, in round figures, 
3,000,000/. for the French Navy and half that amount for Germany 
and Russia. A voluntary service must be costly; and we have 
raised our numbers from 85,103 to 131,100, the cost per man being 
certainly not less than 100/. a year. In addition we have to give 
the training at sea, which is indispensable to make seamen. This 
means more ships in commission. 

In the strength of our permanent force we are far above the two- 
Power standard. The table below is taken from a report by the 
Committee of the House of Representatives on the United States 
Navy Appropriation Bill for 1904-5 : 


NuMBER oF OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE PrincipaL Nava Powers. 


Commis- | Total com- | | | 
sioned line | missioned | Midship- | \Warrant | _— 


| and | officers, men and Marine 


engineer | ere-going ts ard jackets officers 
| | 
corps 


| Officers 


Marines | 


eckel -| 8546 | 4,595 | “1,254 iF 502, 100, 148 
France - | 2,065 2,880 461 | 46,603 
Russia . - | 1,965 | 2,860 | 80 | 1700 | 49,668 
Germany .| 1,884 | 1,736 | 774 81,914 
United States 941 1,887 | | §25 27,245 

| Italy . - | 1,057 | 1,587 | 785, 25,000 

| Ja 919 | 1,878 | 971 27,389 

; Austria ° 583 803 155 9,124 





The permanent force of the British Navy is too large ; the Reserves 
are too few. As given in detail in the estimates, they number in all 
60,000 men. France has a Reserve of more than 100,000 on the rolls, 
giving at least 50,000 fit for service. Germany has 74,000 men on 
the rolls, and all receive a training in the Navy. 

The permanent force of the Navy should be strong in officers, 
strong in all ratings requiring special training. Long-service training 
is not necessary for all the duties of the deck and the stokehold. Ina 
battleship some 200 men are detailed for the ammunition supply, 
and many are for unskilled work. British naval officers insist, and 
rightly so, on a high standard of efficiency. Their desire is natural 
to command men reared, as they themselves have been, from their 
boyhood in the service. They share the reluctance with which 
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Reserves were accepted by their brother officers of the Army. Neither 
the Volunteers nor the Yeomanry received much encouragement 
from the military authorities of the elder day. Lessons may some- 
times be learned from foreign navies. The ship’s company of the 
flagship of the squadron which represented the United States on the 
occasion of the King’s coronation were a splendid body of men. The 
flag-captain informed me that nearly one-third of the crew had been 
entered as landsmen. In addition he had ninety apprentices. These 
novices made up for want of experience afloat by their keenness to 
learn. They were efficient for their duties. The Navy of the United 
States has never failed in war. Long service for all ratings is not 
insisted upon. 

It is the part of the statesman to take broad views of things, and 
it is due to Lord Selborne and his predecessors in the office of First 
Lord to say that they have appreciated the need for Reserves, and the 
impossibility of maintaining in peace a permanent force sufficient to 
meet the stress and strain of a great naval war. 

After a long delay the Reserves have been taken in hand. We 
have an increase in the estimates for 1904-5 of 13,000 men. The new 
forces include the Colonial Naval Reserve and Royal Naval Volun- 
teers. Our Colonies offer a wide field for recruiting. We have the 
hardy fishermen of Newfoundland and the maritime provinces of the 
Canadian Dominion. In Australia we have 20,000 seafaring men. 
At home the call for volunteers has been warmly received. The 
Admiralty have been fortunate in securing as the first commanders 
the Hon. Rupert Guinness for the Thames, the Marquis of Graham 
for the Clyde, Retired Admiral the Hon. T. S. Brand for Sussex, 
and Retired Commander Stephen Thompson for Bristol. For in- 
structors we may look with confidence to the Navy. The old force 
of Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers was full of zeal for the service. 
The men were smart and intelligent in gunnery. They could pull a 
strong oar. They had one fault, and it was pardonable. They were 
too keen to be rated as bluejackets. The force was too hastily dis- 
banded. Under an improved organisation, and with conditions, now 
clearly laid down, of liability to serve wherever and in whatever 
capacity they may be required, volunteers will certainly take their 
place in a general mobilisation of the fleet. To make Reservists 
efficient more money must be spent. The Reserve vote for the cur- 
rent year has been increased by 107,000/.; yet the total remains at 
404,000]. for the Reserves, while some 10,000,000/. are voted for the 
permanent service. It seems still true to say that the Reserves are 
starved. Any standard of strength is more or less arbitrary. Looking 
to the numbers in foreign navies, it does not appear necessary that our 
permanent force should exceed 100,000. With an equal number of 
well-trained men in reserve, our total strength would be greater than 
at present, while the cost would be considerably less. To raise the 
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numbers and improve the training of the Reserves is the first step 
to a reduction in the votes for manning. The cost of Reservists does 
not exceed one-tenth of the cost of permanent men. 


Ill 


In this connection suggestions from time to time offered in the 
Naval Annual may perhaps appropriately be renewed. 

(a) Our resources for manning the Navy may be materially increased 
by organising a portion of the Army as an amphibious force. Regi- 
ments may be permanently quartered at the naval ports, exercised in 
boats, and drilled with the Marines as gunners. As disciplined 
soldiers they would be ready for service afloat or ashore. 

(b) It is more difficult to raise men for the stokehold than for 
deck duties. Stokers of the tropical races should be enrolled in the 
Reserves. 

(c) The names of officers of the Royal Naval Reserve in the several 
ranks fill pages of the Navy List. They should be something more 
than a force on paper. For the cadets of the Royal Naval Reserve— 
officers of the Royal Navy in time of emergency—something more is 
wanted than the haphazard training and scanty opportunities for 
general instruction of the apprentice in the mercantile marine. The 
Admiralty should offer premiums to shipowners for the education of 
cadets, under conditions which would ensure that the work should be 
well done. 

There is a further and a cogent argument for the reinforcement 
of the Reserves. It is the only means by which the decline in the 
British element in the mercantile marine can be arrested. The 
reasons for the reduction in the number of British persons employed 
are not far to seek. The vast trade with the East, through the Suez 
Canal, is entirely in steam. The voyages are made through the 
hottest seas in the world. In the tropics, men of tropical races are 
most suitable. Climatic conditions cannot be changed. In the 
trade with the Far East by the Suez route, working hands will not be 
recruited from a northern population. In all other trades British 
ships should be manned by British seamen. Their falling numbers 
are due to the scanty wages of the sailor. Shipowners receive no 
special favours from the State. Nor are they more disinterested than 
other classes of employers engaged in keen competition, the most 
severe which the British shipowner has to face being that under his 
own flag. Expenses must be cut down. In mastless ships the 
foreigner does the work required, and is content with wages too low 
to keep a decent home in England. The State may combine with the 
shipowner. It may supplement wages with the retainers paid to 
Reservists, and a hundred thousand, as it has been said, are required. 

The Reserve question is urgent. In framing a comprehensive 
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plan for the reinforcement of the Reserves, we should borrow from 
the French Inscription Maritime those provisions which were designed 
by Colbert with the view to attach the seafaring population of France 
to the national flag, and which have proved so successful; thus accom- 
plishing a peaceful purpose while strengthening the Navy. 


IV 


In dealing with the question of manning, we have had before us 
a double purpose. We have looked to reinforcement of the Reserves. 
We have looked to retrenchment where it is possible without weakening 
the Navy in essentials. The expenditure on naval works calls for 
careful examination from the same point of view. The cost of naval 
works is provided for chiefly by loans. It is a method which leads to 
extravagance. The aggregate estimates for the works in progress, as 
proposed under the Works Bill of 1895, were under 9,000,000/. In 
a return of April 1904 the total had advanced to 27,500,000/. Ina 
return issued in July last the estimates for works in progress had 
reached the vast total of 31,641,000/. The table below is from the 
latest returns : 


Navat Worxs—Torat Estrmatep Cost 


£ 
Return, April 1904 . . : . ° « 27,501,864 
Return, July 1904 ‘ . . . ° - 81,640,859 
Increase . : ° e ° e « 4,138,995 


EstTIMATES 





| _ | April 1904 | July 1904 Increase 
Works already in hand— £ £ £ 
| Deepening Harbours and Approaches. | 1,100,000 1,800,000 | 200,000 
Gibraltar Dockyard Extension . . | 2,674,000 | 2,809,000 | 185,000 
| Simon’s Bay ° ° | 1,000,000 | 1,280,000 280,000 
| Chatham a al Barracks . , 445,000 515,000 | 70,000 
| Gunnery Schools ‘ - | 220,000 | 470,000 | 250,000 
Portsmouth Naval Barracks P " 670,400 791,000 | 121,000 
| Keyham Naval Barracks . 230,000 281,000 | 51,000 
| Chatham Naval Hospital . ‘ ‘ 879,000 429,000 | 50,000 
| Britannia Naval — ° ° ° $15,000 875,000 | 60,000 
| Magazines . ° . ‘ 870,000 | 1,335,000 465,000 | 
| New Works— 
Chatham Dockyard Extension . -- — | 50,000 
Sheerness Depdt Torpedo-Boat De. 

stroyers . ° — -- 250,000 
Naval Establishment at Rosyth — _ — 200,000 
Coastguard Stations and Roya | 

Naval Reserve Batteries ‘ — -— 50,000 
Torpedo Ranges . 820,000 
Electric- Light Power in Naval Esta- 

blishments .. ‘ ° P ° — -— | 1,500,000 

Total increase in Estimates for Naval Works, ete to | 


July, 1904... elds - | 4,052,000 
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It can hardly be contended that all the new works are of urgent 
necessity. Among works lately authorised, let us take those in 
Simon’s Bay. Here, certainly, we have a case of overlapping. Our 
commercial base at Cape Town, with all its resources in docks and 
skilled workmen, is distant but a few miles from Simon’s Bay, and 
must be strongly held. With a subsidy from the Admiralty, the 
Cape Government would have provided new docks or enlarged existing 
docks. The first cost would have been far less. A heavy permanent 
addition to expenditure would have been avoided. Docks at Simon’s 
Bay are useless without workmen, whose profitable employment 
must be certain, and who must be paid at the Cape at colonial rates. 

In the estimate of 700,0001. for dockyard extension at Bermuda, 
we have another charge of doubtful necessity. The dockyard at 
Bermuda was mounted on the present scale, and defended with 
extensive and costly fortifications, at a time when our relations with 
the United States were less happy than they are to-day. It is not 
going too far to say that war is no longer possible between the two 
great English-speaking races. If no naval establishment were already 
in existence at Bermuda, it would not now be set up. And what shall 
we say of the new works sanctioned in the short interval between the 
two returns relating to naval works laid before Parliament in the 
past session? And what as to the increases in estimates for works 
already authorised? It is the duty of Parliament to be vigilant in 


examining proposals for naval works, more especially in distant parts 
of the world, and far removed from the naval stations of other Powers. 


Vv 


We have now to consider the votes for shipbuilding. The aggre- 
gate amount has increased from under 9,000,000/. in 1896 to 18,420,000/. 
for 1904-5. For the construction of new ships, as distinguished from 
repairs, the expenditure has increased from 4,400,000/. for 1894-5 to 
12,000,000/. for the current financial year. Has this increase been 
necessary ? And, first, how do we stand as to ships? We may 
take the position as stated in the Naval Annual, edited by my son, 
omitting the tables as given in that publication, compiled from the 
best authorities, English and foreign. In battleships ready for 
service we are equal to a combination of any three Powers. If we 
include ships building, and assume an equal rate of progress, we are 
up to a two-Power standard. In cruisers of the first and second class 
built and building, we have a commanding superiority. We have a 
long list of cruisers of the third class, not counting for much in com- 
parisons of strength. Shipbuilding for the British Navy has not 
been carried to excess. Our strength in battleships is not more than 
sufficient. A margin is required. As to cruisers, no fixed standard 
of strength is possible. Our vast over-sea trade requires many 
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cruisers for its protection. It would be too costly to build in numbers 
sufficient to give absolute security. 

Having compared the strength in ships, let us compare the expen- 
diture on construction. It is the most exact measure of progress 
available. For the years 1895-1904, the aggregate outlay for con- 
struction was officially given by the Secretary to the Admiralty, in 
reply to a question by Mr. Robertson, at 70,000,000/. in round figures 
for Great Britain, as against 83,000,000/. for France, Russia, and 
Germany. The total for Great Britain covers 5,000,000/. for gun 
mounting, a charge not included in the case of foreign countries. 

In recent years we have been increasing our expenditure. We have 
now reached, as it has been said, a total of no less than 12,000,0001., 
or more than the aggregate votes of France, Russia, and Germany. 
And we build at least 25 per cent. more cheaply than is possible in 
Russia or in France. M. Dagnaud of the French Admiralty has 
given, as typical examples, the British ship Hermes, 5,600 tons, cost 
300,5931., and the French Jurien de la Graviére, of even tonnage, cost 
475,9791.—difference over 50 per cent. British shipbuilding votes for 
the present year have been abnormally increased by the purchase of 
the Swiftsure and the Triumph. We-may look for retrenchment in 
shipbuilding in future years. 

For the United States the vote for new construction has risen 
from 2,090,000/. in 1899-1900 to 7,440,000/. in 1904-5. Potentially 
the United States must be reckoned the first naval Power in the world. 
Their Atlantic ports are unassailable. Their resources are practically 
unlimited. We could not contend even for naval supremacy with 
100,000,000 men in a territory secure from invasion. Happily those 
100,000,000 in the United States are English-speaking men, on whose 
goodwill towards us we have the claims of the Motherland—claims 
not to be forgotten nor denied because in the far-off years some grave 
errors in policy were committed, of which we have long ago repented. 

Designs for shipbuilding are a difficult subject for the Admiralty. 
It is useless to spend large sums on shipbuilding unless we have some 
expectation that the costly ships we lay down will be retained for a 
reasonable time on the list of effectives ; and the progress of invention 
is unceasing. One leading principle is clear. In every operation 
of war in which England has been engaged the command of the sea 
has been necessary. Witness in the last century the Peninsula, the 
Crimea, our wars in India and elsewhere. As later illustrations we 
have the war in South Africa and the conflict between Russia and 
Japan. The command of the sea gives security to commerce. The 
ships that command the seas are the battleships, with their auxiliaries, 
the scouts and destroyers. In the appropriation of the sums expended 
on construction as between battleships and cruisers our latest pro- 
gramme of shipbuilding must command approval. 
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VI 


As to types, it has been the rule for the British Navy to look to 
what is being built elsewhere, and to try to go one better. It is a 
good working rule. Measuring their work with that of foreign navies, 
our naval architects fully hold their own. Our first-class battleships, 
whether designed by Sir Edward Reed, Sir Nathaniel Barnaby, Sir 
William White, or Mr. Watts, are not surpassed by ships of the same 
date in any foreign navy. Ample provision is sure to be made, in 
any design sanctioned. by the Admiralty, for strength of structure, 
sea-keeping qualities, and full supplies of coal and ammunition. 

The rivalry of constructors under peace conditions tends towards 
exaggeration of size. The cost has advanced for the eight ships of 
the Edward VII. class—and doubtless for the Nelson, our latest design 
—to no less than 1,500,000/. As the cost increases, the numbers 
which can be built for any given sum must be less. And superiority 
in numbers counts for much. It was the lesson of the great war. The 
fleets of Lord Nelson consisted chiefly of seventy-fours. At Trafalgar 
there were no four-deckers in the British line-of-battle. It was the 
aim in tactics to concentrate the whole force on a part of the enemy’s 
line. Superiority in numbers is even more important in modern 
naval warfare. The largest ships are as vulnerable below the belt 
as those of less dimensions. A blow from the ram or the torpedo, 
the explosion of a mine, may be fatal. In a hard-fought action the 
destruction of the upper works may leave a battleship without the 
means of repelling attacks of torpedo boats by the fire of quick-firing 
guns. Size gives no immunity from the risks of stranding, collision, 
and fog. A fleet in the Channel may suddenly be enveloped in fog, 
when the protection of the attending destroyers may for a dangerous 
interval cease to be effective. We are bound to build ships equal to 
the most powerful in foreign navies. We need such ships as the King 
Edward and Nelson. We also need a less costly type. In the Swiftsure 
and Triumph, designed by Sir Edward Reed, and lately purchased 
into the Navy, at a cost per ship of 950,000/., such a type seems to 
have been found. The Naval Annual for 1904 gives in tabular form 
@ comparison of the leading features of the Swiftsure and Triumph 
and the most representative types now building or lately completed 
for the British and foreign navies. 

The maximum thickness of armour is less in the Swiftsure than in 
battleships of heavier displacement. There is no inferiority in the 
area protected. The main armament of 10-inch guns of the latest 
pattern is in the opinion of Admiral Hopkins powerful enough for 
anything. The secondary armament is superior to that of larger 
battleships of recent type. The Swiftsure and the Triumph are a 
knot faster than the Duncan, and two knots faster than the latest 
French, German, and Russian battleships. The coal capacity equals 
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that of any battleship, and would enable them to steam 12,000 miles at 
ten knots or 4000 miles at nineteen knots. The Swiftsure and Triumph 
carry their broadside guns as high above the water-line as the Duncan’s, 
and their freeboard is only one foot less. These two vessels are 
suggestive specimens of a class which should find a place in future 
programmes of shipbuilding. 

It will not be necessary to dwell at length on the designs for cruisers. 
We may begin by reviewing recent progress. The Powerful and the 
Terrible, the first of a class equal in size and cost to battleships, were 
an answer to the Rurik, Rossia, and Gromoboi—equal to their rivals 
in armament, superior in coal supply, and still more conspicuously 
in speed. The dimensions and cost of the Powerful and Terrible 
were deemed excessive for ships without protection by vertical armour. 
The next group of first-class cruisers were the eight ships of the Diadem 
class, 11,180 tons, speed 21 knots, cost 582,682/. against 742,0001. 
for the Powerful. In protection these ships had no advantage over 
their predecessors. The Diadems were followed by the six ships of 
the Cressy type, with protection by a continuous belt, but without 
side armour. The dimensions were increased to 12,000 tons and 
the cost to 780,000]. While cruisers were approaching battleships in 
cost they were still inadequately defended by armour. Protection 
by vertical armour, powerful armament, speed of 23 knots, and long 
coal endurance, as combined in the Good Hope class, were not 
obtained without an advance in displacement to 14,000 tons. 

Our largest cruisers are the most satisfactory. Our noble cruiser 
squadron consists at present of the Good Hope and Drake, and four 
ships of the County class. Units of the latter type cost 750,0001., the 
Good Hopes 1,000,000. The cruiser squadron, as actually constituted, 
has cost 5,000,000/. If all the ships had been of the Good Hope class, 
the cost would have been 6,000,000/. With shipbuilding votes now 
amounting to 12,000,000/., it should not have been impossible to make 
provision for an additional expenditure of 1,000,000/. for the cruiser 
squadron. The gain in fighting efficiency would have been more than 
commensurate with the increase in cost. 

Cruisers for the protection of commerce should be powerful vessels, 
able to keep the seas for considerable periods, and armoured and 
armed for single actions against the formidable adversaries described 
by M. Messimy, author of the Report of the Committee on the French 
Navy Estimates for 1905: 


Fussent-ils trois fois moins nombreux que leurs similaires anglais, nos 
crotseurs, par le seul fait qu'ils existent, constituent, d'une facon permanente, 
un avertissement salutaire. La seule existence de dix de ces navires rapides, 
4 grand rayon d’action, que rien ne lie aux rivages de France, et qui peuvent, 
de l'Europe 4 l'Amérique, entraver, sinon arréter, tout le commerce trans- 
océanique—leur seule existence est de la nature 4 rendre digne d’une sérieuse 
attention toute perspective d’un conflit avec notre pays. 
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Scouts are necessary. They are the eyes of the fleet. In the 
elder day the scouts were the frigates, of which Lord Nelson never 
had enough. In January 1804, when he believed the French fleet 
at Toulon was about to sail, he wrote: ‘I am kept in great distress 
for frigates and smaller vessels at this critical moment. I want ten 
more than I have, in order to watch that the French should not escape 
me.’ In a letter to Lord Barham (then First Lord of the Admiralty) 
dated the Victory, the 30th of July 1805, he asks for ‘many, many 
more frigates and sloops of war.’ Last year four vessels of the new 
type officially designated as ‘ scouts’ were laid down. In the pro- 
gramme of 1904-5 we have four more vessels of the same class. The 
scouts have a displacement of 2750 tons. They are to steam 25 knots 
on an eight hours’ trial. The speed is high, the displacement too 
small for vessels designed to sweep the ocean. The normal coal 
capacity is sufficient, it is estimated, for 4000 miles at cruising 
speed, but gives a much smaller radius of action at full speed. The 
cost of the scouts is put at 276,384/., or approximately the cost of the 
second-class cruisers of the Talbot class, with a displacement of 5600 
tons and a speed of 19 to 20 knots. The scouts are not fighting vessels. 
They cannot compare with cruisers in armament. They are with- 
out protection. They would break up in a few minutes under such a 
fire as that directed against the Belleisle, and their complements 
number 268 officers and men. Vessels of the scout type could chase 
destroyers, but with the disadvantage—which might sometimes be 
serious—of greater draught of water. With a length of 380 feet, as 
against 210 feet for the destroyers, they must be slow in turning. No 
vessels have as yet been designed as effective as destroyers for re- 
pelling attacks directed by destroyers upon a fleet of battleships. 
The greater the superiority in numbers the more complete the de- 
fence. Destroyers cost 50,000/.; scouts six times that amount. 

The Scout class is not an untried type. In the years 1896-1900 
twelve third-class cruisers of the Pelorus class, similar in dimensions 
to the scouts and designed for similar services, were laid down. They 
had a speed of 20 knots. Their coal endurance was insufficient. In 
introducing the Navy Estimates on the 25th of February 1900, Lord 
Goschen gave the reasons why three third-class cruisers of rather 
larger dimensions than the Pelorus class, intended to be very 
fast and designed for special purposes, were dropped out of the 
programme. 


* We were guided,’ he said, ‘in the matter to a certain extent by the experience 
of other countries. France had also intended to lay down some very fast small 
cruisers, but the French naval architects, like our own, appear to have 
found the task impossible to perform, and the French Government have 
‘withdrawn the small third-class cruisers from their programme, just as we have 
dropped them from ours. The attempt was to put an enormous amount of 
machinery within ‘a vessel of very small dimensions. That has been. accom- 
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plished in the torpedo-destroyers. They are light and very delicate instruments ; 
but when we came to try it on a larger scale it was thought that these third- 
class cruisers would only be torpedo-destroyers on a larger scale, and that they 
would not have the necessary sea-going or fighting power.’ 


Small vessels of exceptional speed must be costly—for the Pelorus 
class 156,000/., for the scouts 278,337/. It is the price paid for an 
advance in speed from nineteen to twenty-five knots. The scouts 
cost 1101. per ton ; battleships of the King Edward type 721. In his 
recent statement in the House of Lords, Lord Selborne was careful to 
explain that the scouts were designed not as destroyers of destroyers 
but for the sphere of action which the name implies. For such a 
service why limit the dimensions to less than 3,000 tons? With 
additional displacement, coal endurance, sea-keeping qualities, and 
speed, except perhaps in the finest weather, would be much improved. 
The Scout class are an unsatisfactory feature in a programme of con- 
struction otherwise beyond criticism. 

It would seem scarcely necessary to build special vessels as scouts. 
In the third class we have many cruisers with a measured mile speed 
of twenty knots, and a coal capacity far superior to that of the scouts. 
Speeds might be considerably increased by reducing armaments. Our 
third-class cruisers, too small for the service for which they were 
designed, should be utilised as scouts. 

As the eyes of the fleet, no regularly built vessels of war can com- 
pare with the greyhounds of the mercantile marine. They were 
strongly recommended to the Committee on Subsidies by Lord Charles 
Beresford. In giving evidence before the Committee he said : 


In war the mercantile marine and the Royal Navy must be to a very great 
extent intermingled. In allowing your admirals a certain number of very fast 
merchant ships by way of auxiliaries to the fleet you may save a campaign and 
you may win an initial advantage. These ships would form the line of com- 
munication. They would carry information to an admiral of the movements 
of an enemy’s fleet. There is no ship that can do this service better than the 
ocean greyhounds that are built for speed in any weather. That is their utility. 


Lord Charles Beresford gave suggestions as to the means by which 
the construction of such vessels should be encouraged by the aid of 
the Government, and the ships retained under the British flag. 

There are strong political arguments in favour of a policy of sub- 
sidies to auxiliary vessels as the scouts of the fleet. Swift communi- 
cations are a bond of empire. I had the honour of presiding at the 
Congress of the Chambers of Commerce of the Empire held last year 
at Montreal. A day was given to the discussion of a fast service to 
connect Canada directly with the Motherland. If established by an 
Imperial subsidy we should be giving to our colonial fellow-subjects 
a helping hand in an undertaking they have at heart, while adding to 
the list of vessels available as the scouts of the Navy. On similar 
grounds it seems desirable that the mail service to Australia should be 
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maintained by an Imperial subsidy, under conditions which would 
secure that the ships should be held at the disposal of the Admiralty. 
The speed should be accelerated. The Imperial Colonial Mail Service 
would be a practical training for engineers, officers, and stokers of the 
Navy and Royal Navy Reserve. 

Submarines are formidable for port defence and for operations in 
narrow waters. The construction of submarines is being pushed for- 
ward in the French Navy, partly under the pressure of financial con- 
siderations. The British Admiralty are making sufficient progress in 
the construction of a comparatively new type. The failure of the 
attacks by a Japanese torpedo flotilla on the Russian fleet when taking 
flight from Port Arthur would seem to show that the torpedo is un- 
reliable against ships steaming at speed. 

After exhaustive trials by the Admiralty the water-tube boiler 
has won the day. In all the recent battleships and cruisers building 
by France, Russia, Italy, Germany, Austria, Holland, Sweden, and 
Japan, water-tube boilers have been fitted. The mixed system of 
cylindrical and water-tube boilers has not found favour. It is satis- 
factory to know that, on the completion of their inquiry by an able 
committee of experts, some definite conclusions have been reached 
which will guide the policy in the future. 

In connection with boilers, reference may appropriately be made 
to the supply of fuel for the Navy. Foreign navies have been drawing 


coal from Wales in increasing quantities. Welsh steam coal is the 
best in the world, and our supplies are limited. Mr. Boyd Dawkins 
recommends, in an able letter, that the most productive mines should 
be acquired by the State. The Prussian State is now negotiating for 
a large purchase in the Rhenish-Westphalian region. 


VII 

Some further suggestions may here be offered with a view to 
economy in naval administration : 

(1) And, first, all that overlapping of expenditure should cease, 
to which the Hartington Commission, and especially Mr. Ismay, 
member of the Commission, drew attention. Two-thirds of the food 
for the population crowded together in our small islands being im- 
ported, it is vital for us to keep our communications open with all the 
world. The Navy, which gives protection to our commerce, is our 
defence against invasion. The principle that our home defence and 
communications are provided for by the Navy is now fully recognised. 
In his speech on Imperial defence, on the 27th of November, 1903, the 
Prime Minister specially insisted on our reliance on the Navy rather 
than the Army for home defence. We require a citizen army, and 4 
permanent army sufficient to supply relief to the British force in 
India, to defend the coaling stations, and to provide a striking force. 
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To carry expenditure on the Army further is overlapping. Lord 
Esher, Sir John Fisher, and Sir George Clarke, in their joint report, 
dated the 11th of January, 1904, observe as follows on this important 
matter : 


Our national problems of defence are far more difficult and complex than 
those of any other Powers. They require exhaustive study over a much wider 
field. The grave danger to which we call attention remains, and demands 
effective remedy. The British Empire is pre-eminently a great naval colonial 
Power. There are, nevertheless, no means for co-ordinating defence problems, 
for dealing with them as a whole, for defining the proper functions of the 
various elements, and for ensuring that, on the one hand, peace preparations 
are carried out on a consistent plan, and on the other hand that, in time of 
emergency, a definite war policy based upon solid data can be formulated. It 
would be easy to show that unnecessary weakness, coupled with inordinate 
waste of national resources, thus results. 


The Committee of Defence, over which the Premier presides, 
should be a guarantee against overlapping. 

(2) The expenditure in the dockyards on the upkeep of useless 
vessels was a blot on naval administration in the past. The resources 
of our dockyards are still being wasted in repairs to obsolete vessels. 
The remedy is to be found in putting all such vessels out of commis- 
sion. Something has been done by the present Board in the revision 
of our squadrons on foreign stations. It may be carried further. In 
his report on the estimates for the French Navy, 1902, Mr. Lockroy 
gives the cost of maintaining ships in commission—Great Britain 44°9, 
Germany 29°1, and France 23 per cent. of the total votes. 

(3) Under the present practice in regard to estimates, the control 
of Parliament over expenditure on Imperial defence is limited prac- 
tically to the choice of a Minister with plenary responsibility. If 
Parliament is to do more it must be, as it was pointed out by the 
Committee on National Expenditure (1903), by the method of Select 
Committees. 


We consider (they said) that the examination of estimates by the House of 
Commons leaves much to be desired from the point of view of financial scrutiny. 
The discussions are unavoidably partisan. Few questions are discussed with 
adequate knowledge or settled on their financial merits. Six hundred and 
seventy members of Parliament, influenced by party ties, occupied with other 
work and interests, frequently absent from the Chamber during the twenty to 
twenty-three Supply days, are hardly the instrument to achieve a close and 
exhaustive examination of the immense and complex estimates now annually 
presented. They cannot effectively challenge the smallest item without 
supporting a motion hostile to the Government of the day; and divisions are 
nearly always decided by a majority of members who have not listened to the 
discussion. ... We are impressed with the advantages, for the purposes of 
detailed financial scrutiny, which are enjoyed by select committees, whose 
Proceedings are usually devoid of party feeling, who may obtain accurate 
knowledge collected for them by trained officials, which may, if so desired, be 
checked or extended by the examination of witnesses or the production of 
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documents; and we feel it is in this direction that the financial control of the 
House of Commons is most capable of being strengthened. 


The Committees of the French Chambers on Navy Estimates do 
valuable work. They summon officials of every grade and call for 
returns. Their reports are luminous snd exhaustive, dealing with the 
largest questions of policy, and, even on technical points, instructive 
and suggestive. With us, the power of inquiry by Parliamentary 
Committee or by Royal Commission has thus far been a power in 
reserve for inquiry into the causes of disaster, or for the consideration 
of some organic reform in administration. It has been held that 
continuous supervision relieves Ministers of responsibilities. The de- 
bates in Parliament are the British equivalent for the rapports of the 
French Parliamentary Committees. Parliament should insist on 
ample information in returns and departmental reports. These should 
be studied at least by some few members, content to work in a field 
offering perhaps little parliamentary distinction, but full of interest, 
and in which there must always be much to be done. 

Expenditure, if we go down to bed-rock, depends on policy—on 
our policy in India, in the East, in Africa, in China. We claim that 
we are disinterested. We say that we are reluctant to take new 
responsibilities. And yet we are ever adding new territories; and 
how seldom with us is the Temple of Janus closed. 

It is satisfactory to have the assurance that our fleets are 
manned by officers and men in whom the country can trust. Earlier 
in the present year the Mediterranean, the Channel, and the Cruiser 
squadrons were brought together for exercise in the Mediterranean. 
I saw that noble fleet, far the most powerful that had ever been 
mustered in time of peace, in Pollensa Bay, and again under the 
‘Grand old Rock’ of Gibraltar. The crews numbered no fewer than 
28,000. Officers and men, to use another happy phrase of Lord 
Nelson, were ‘a band of brothers.’ It is not for laymen to criticise 
in professional matters. The judgment to which alone a naval com- 
mander can defer, the praise which he most values, must be that of his 
brother officers. At the close of exercises, planned on a great scale 
and carried through from beginning to end with success, such praise 
was awarded to Sir Compton Domville at a farewell dinner. 

Measured by every test, improvement, wherever it is possible, is 
always to be found in the Navy. In gunnery progress is general, and 
not less in the distant China Squadron than in home waters, in the 
Channel Fleet. In the Engineers’ department, the difficulties of 
tubular boilers have been mastered. If the old seamanship is going, 
the seamanship practically required is not wanting. .The manage- 
ment of the boats, whether under sail or the oar, in half a gale of 
wind, in Pollensa Bay, was a credit to the fleet. At Gibraltar, coaling 
ship was the order of the day. It is a stirring sight to see the crews 
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of our ships of war on coaling days—in our cruisers of weekly recur- 
rence. It is difficult to say who work hardest, the men who wheel 
their heavy loads along the hampered decks, always at the run, or the 
bandsmen, whose cheering strains are sustained hour by hour. 
‘England expects that every man will do his duty.’ The famous 
signal is not forgotten. It is still the note and inspiration of the 
British Navy. 


BRaAssEY. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE GERMAN ARMY SYSTEM AND 
HOW IT WORKS 


At the Hague Conference Germany’s representative stated that ‘ the 
people of Germany do not by any means look upon universal service 
(allgemeine Wehrpjlicht) as a burden, but as a sacred duty ; and they 
feel that they owe to the fulfilment of this duty their present pro- 
sperity, and that their prosperity in the future will also be due to it.’ 
The law of the land prescribes that the obligation to serve the country 
is a duty of honour which citizens who do not bear a fair and un- 
blemished name—i.e., who have suffered punishment to which dis- 
honour is attached—are not permitted to perform. It is only the 
outcasts of society who are not deemed worthy to serve the Father- 
land. 

The obligation of every citizen to defend his country (allgemeine 
Wehrpflicht), which had obtained by statute in the kingdom of Prussia 
since the 13th of September, 1814, was inscribed on the first pages of 
the national code of the new German Empire on the 16th of April, 
1871. The fundamental principle of the German army system is that 
it is the bounden duty of each and every able-bodied male inhabitant. 
of the State to defend his country. ‘ Every German is in duty bound 
to defend his country, and he cannot discharge this duty through 
substitute.’ These last words, of course, eliminated the possibility of 
abuses such as those connected with the old system of French ‘ con- 
scription.” The only exceptions admitted in the German system are 
in favour of certain specified reigning families, whose members are 
exempt as such from compulsory service, but seldom or never avail 
themselves of the privilege; and in favour of special cases, which 
will be referred to lower down. 

A study of the history of Prussia from the days of the Great 
Elector shows that no country in the world owes so much to its army 
as does Prussia ; and as this army has always, since the introduction 
of universal service, been made up of the whole able-bodied and 
virile male population of the land, just as is the army of the German 
Empire to-day, the people of Prussia and the people of the German 
Empire may incontestably claim that their present position in the 
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world is due to no special caste or class, but to the sacrifices and hard 
work of the whole people. 

The law enjoining universal service has necessarily involved, and 
still does involve, immense sacrifices upon the individual; but it 
encouraged in the population of Prussia that military spirit that 
already existed in the people, and imbued the latter with energy and 
readiness to submit to any privation necessary for the maintenance 
of the Fatherland. What Prussia derived from this law has been 
participated in by the whole German Empire since April 1871. 

The law regulating military organisation for the German Empire 
stipulates that the Wehrpflicht, or duty to defend the country, begins 
with the completed seventeenth year, and lasts till the conscript has 
completed his forty-fifth year. The Wehrpflicht is subdivided into : 
(a) the duty to serve in the army or navy (the Dienstpflicht) ; (b) the 
duty to serve in the Landsturm. 

Every German may be called upon to serve in the army or navy— 
in actual practice from the age of twenty to the age of forty-five—and 
every German between the age of seventeen and the age of forty-five 
is liable to be called out to defend his country in war time if he be 
not already serving in the army or niavy. The general obligation to 
serve in the army or navy is subdivided as follows :— 


Tue Army 


Standing Army: 
a. Active service with the colours: 
Infantry, Garrison Artillery, Field Artillery ( — 
Artillerie) . ° ° 
Cavalry, Horse Artillery ‘(veitende “Artille vie) . . 
b. With the reserves: 
Infantry, &., as above . ° 
Cavalry and Horse Artillery (reitende Artiller ie) 
Landwehr : 
First Levy . . . > 
Second Levy (until ei of 89th vent 
E rsatz-Reserve (or Supernumeraries), nchading all ‘these 
who, though qualified for military service, are not for 
various reasons required to serve in the usual order. 
In peace time they may be taken for special purposes ; 
in war time they would be taken to fill up vacancies 
when required. The obligation lasts for twelve years from 
the 1st of October of the in which the conscript 
attains his 20th year. e 12 years 
Landsturm (all not in the army un 17th to 45th year): ’ 
First Levy—those from 17th to 39th year. 
Second Levy—those from 89th to 45th year. 


Tue Navy 


Active Service (beginning with 20th year) « 
neal Meee. 0 ...0:. +..8 + ¢ 
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Seewehr (corresponding to Landw ~~ 
First Levy . . . ° . - 5 years 
Second Levy . . . T years 
Naval Ersate-Reserve (Guperwumeraries). —Thisi is secmmponed 
of men of the seafaring population, or the semi-seafaring 
population of the country. The conditions and period 
of service are the same as for the army . ‘ . - 12 years 
Landsturm (same as for the army). 


In war time the Reserves are called in to supplement the active 
army. Men in the infantry, field artillery (fahrende Artillerie), and 
military train who volunteer to serve for three years with the colours, 
and men of the cavalry and horse artillery who have served for three 
years, according to the regulations, with the colours, and cavalry 
men who volunteer to serve in the cavalry for four years are only 
required to serve in the first levy of the Landwehr for three years. 

A number of exceptions are admitted as regards the time when 
the men are required to join the colours and as regards the duration 
of active service. These deal with the professions and the condition 
of life of the respective conscripts. For example, under certain 
conditions men may volunteer after attaining the age of seventeen 
for one year, two years, three years, or (for the cavalry) for four 
years. In order to be able to volunteer for one year a recruit must 
have acquired a certain amount of general education, the test for 
which is his having passed an examination qualifying him to be 
moved from the lower second to the upper second class of a State 
gymnasium. Such volunteers must also have the consent of their 
fathers or guardians. 

The period for entering the service may also be postponed under 
<ertain conditions to the twenty-third, and even exceptionally to the 
twenty-seventh year—thatis to say, in the case of individuals preparing 
for any particular profession, whereby an interference in their studies 
would injure their future career. Further, a man may be passed over 
for a year, or perhaps for longer, if he is physically insufficiently 
developed ; or, if owing to family reasons those depending on him 
would suffer on account of his serving, he may be passed over altogether 
and be handed over to the Landsturm. In regard to exceptional 
cases, such as those above mentioned, the military authorities display 
very liberal consideration. In fact, they have no reason for not doing 
80, a8 in time-of peace-the supply of men is a good deal in advance of 
the demand, and there is no difficulty whatever in obtaining. the 
number of recruits required for the year. 

One year volunteers have to lodge, feed, and equip themselves. 
When possible, they are allowed to live in barracks. In the cavalry 
and horse artillery they receive a horse for their use, but are required 
to pay down e sum equivalent to 20/. for wear and tear, and about 
36s. per month for the*feed of the horse; veterinary expenses, &c. ; in 
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the Field Artillery and Military Train the sum paid for wear and tear 
is 77. 10s. Their work is very heavy for the first month in all branches 
of the service, especially in the mounted branches. The privilege of 
serving for a year accorded to men of higher education does not ex- 
punge the liability to serve, and in return for the privilege they have 
to acquire the requisite amount of military knowledge and io pay all 
expenses. The actual sum required by a one-year volunteer varies of 
course according to the young man’s tastes and habits. It may be 
said that, on an average, a one-year volunteer requires in the infantry 
a minimum allowance of 150/.; in the artillery of 200/.; and in the 
cavalry of 300/., to take him through his year’s service. These sums 
naturally vary also with the garrison as well as with the individual 
tastes of the volunteers. For example, the minimum cost to a one- 
year volunteer in the cavalry or horse artillery in Berlin may be 
estimated at 300]. After the year’s service one-year volunteers are 
classed for six yéars in the Reserves, and are required in the earlier 
years of this period to join twice for from four to eight weeks’ 
training each time. In general the years selected are the two 
immediately following their year of service with the colours; and 
they may be called upon to undergo a third period of training. 
Those who wish to become officers of the Reserve—+.e., officers 
who in time of war would be called in to serve as officers with 
the army on its war footing—will have received a certificate at the 
close of their year’s service, and in the first eight weeks’ training they 
will do non-commissioned officers’ duty, obtaining rank, after passing 
an examination, as Vice-Feldwebel or Vice-Wachtmeister of the 
Reserve. During the second eight weeks’ training, a one year’s ser- 
vice man of this class does officer’s duty, and if he obtains the neces- 
sary approval of his commanding officer his name is sent up to the 
Kaiser to be elected as officer of the Reserve or tne Landwehr. 
Twice a year, whilst in the Reserve, the one-year volunteers have 
to put in an appearance (in April and November) before the Board of 
Control (Control-Versammlung) to report themselves and to hear 
matters of military interest. 

The rank and file, after concluding their period of service, are trans- 
ferred to the Reserve. In case of war they would be called in to 
supplement the active army. They go by the name of ‘ Reservists,’ 
and are classified according to their year and length of service. They 
also are required to take part in two periods of training, not exceed- 
ing eight weeks each, during the time they are classed in the Reserve, 
and to appear twice a year before the Board of Control, the object 
being to keep alive in them the sense that they belong to the army. 
The first levy of the Landwehr are only required to attend once a year 
before the Board, as it is supposed that when they have arrived at this 
age their domicile is more likely to be fixed. The Landsturm are dis- 
pensed from the duty of reporting themselves. The penalties for not 
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appearing at the regular intervals before the Board are inconvenient, 
consisting partly in the lengthening of the time of service by a year. 
On the days that the Reservists appear before the Board they are 
subject to military, not civil, law, and may not attend any meeting or 
visit any place of public resort prohibited by the military authori- 
ties. 

Efforts have been made in the Imperial Diet to abolish these 
enforced appearances before the Board, as being useless as well as 
irksome, unnecessarily interfering with the Reservist’s usual daily 
work. 

It is the Kaiser who determines annually the number of recruits 
that have to be enlisted, and this number is distributed amongst the 
various federal States of the Empire. 

There are twenty-three army corps—namely, the Prussian Guards 
corps, sixteen corps comprising Prussia and the smaller States, two 
Saxon corps, three Bavarian and one Wiirttemberg corps. Each 
corps has its own recruiting district, with the exception of the Prussian 
Guards corps, which is supplied from the whole Prussian kingdom 
and Elsass-Lothringen, volunteers from the other States being also 
allowed to present themselves. In general each of these corps dis- 
tricts is subdivided into four infantry brigade districts, and each of 
these latter districts consists of a number of Landwehr districts, 
each under the command of a field officer of the Army Reserve. 
These Landwehr districts are again subdivided into conscript 
districts. 

The recruiting authorities are as follows : 

(1) The Recruiting Commission for each district, composed of the 
Military Commander of the district and the Landrat, a civil official of 
the Home Office. The Landrat is an official partly corresponding to 
our sheriff, but is a fixed Government official under the Home Minister, 
and does duties not dissimilar to those of an under-sheriff. Four 
civil members are attached to them, specially selected in order to 
check the identity of the recruits, as well as an officer of the line, 
who checks the lists, and an army doctor, who conducts the medical 
examination. The District Commander and the Landrat sit together 
as presidents of the Commission. 

(2) The Second Recruiting Commission, composed of the Brigade 
Commander, the District Commander, a civil official (probably the 
Landrat of the district), a civilian selected to give an opinion as to 
the validity of the claims for dispensation from service or for post- 
ponement of the same, and an army doctor of higher rank than the 
one who sits in the former Commission. 

(3) The Third Recruiting Commission—a Commission of third 
instance (Court of Appeal), which exists in every army corps district— 
composed of the general in command of the corps and the Ober- 
President or supreme civil authority of the province. 
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(4) The supreme recruiting authority, composed of the War 
Minister and the Minister of the Interior. 

The preliminary recruiting work for each year commences in the 
early part of the year. A list of the recruits liable for the year has to 
be drawnup. This is done with the assistance of the civil authorities. 

As above stated, the whole able-bodied male population of the 
empire is under an obligation to perform military service (Militdr- 
pflicht) either in the army or the navy. The date when the recruit 
enters upon this obligation is the 1st of January of the year in which 
he becomes twenty years of age. In each year the biirgomeisters of 
the towns and the heads of communes fix a day and an hour when the 
recruits for the year are required to put in an appearance and report 
themselves as militarpflichtig, in order to have their names entered 
on the muster-roll of their domicile. This muster-roll is passed on 
to the Landrat above referred to, who has an alphabetical list of the 
recruits of the district drawn up, a copy of which is given to the 
District Commander above referred to. 

Naturally the domicile of a recruit at the age of twenty is not 
necessarily, and, indeed, very seldom is, his birthplace. For example, 
take the case of a recruit who has reported himself at Kéln, but was 
born at Dortmund. The Landrat of Kéln would immediately notify 
the Landrat of the Dortmund district that the said recruit had 
reported himself as militdirpflichtig at Kéln, and the fact would be 
registered. 

All the recruits entered on the muster-roll for the year have to 
appear in March before the Recruiting Commission, which is com- 
posed as above specified. Each individual who passes the doctor 
steps before the members of the Commission, who question him as to 
his domestic conditions. It may happen that some recruits are 
physically not quite qualified to serve, or their absence from their 
family may interfere with its maintenance. In such cases they are 
told to step down and to report themselves in the following year. 
The Kéln recruit, just mentioned, might say he was the only son of 
a widow, and that he had to look after his mother’s business, and 
that she would suffer pecuniary loss if he were already obliged to 
serve. The Commission would take the case into consideration, and, 
if the reasons set forth were considered valid, the man would be told 
to come again a year hence, and his obligation to serve would be 
temporarily postponed—namely, for a year—and if by then it should 
chance that his mother was dead and the business sold, or if his 
general condition should have changed to such an extent that no 
obstacle lay in the way of his serving, he would then be accepted 
as a recruit qualified to join a regiment. 

The higher Recruiting Commission (No. 2) definitely decides in 
May, when the recruits have to present themselves again, as to who 
is to be excluded, who is physically unfit to serve, and who is to be 
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handed over to the supernumeraries (Ersatz-Reserve), and designates 
the particular branch of the service to which each selected individual 
is to go. Take, again, the same concrete case. The Kéln recruit 
above mentioned is told off to the foot regiment quartered in that 
city. He does not, however, immediately join his regiment. He is 
now reckoned as belonging to the rank and file of the ‘ Beurlaubten- 
stand ’—1.e., he is a private soldier on furlough. As such he now 
receives some preliminary instruction about his duty as a soldier, and 
is given a certificate of leave. His active service with the regiment 
begins on the Ist of the following October. He must join the regi- 
ment by that date, and serve till the end of September two years 
later with the colours, when he is transferred to the Reserve. 

In selecting the men for the various branches of the army the 
following points are taken into consideration : 

(1) For the Guards the men must be physically and morally picked 
men and of excellent character. 

(2) For the Chasseurs and Rifles men of first-rate manual skill are 
required. 

(3) For the Cavalry, Horse Artillery, and Military Train men who 
are accustomed to stable work and understand the management of 
horses are taken : the weight of men for the heavy cavalry and horse 
artillery should not be above 11 stone (70 kg.), for light cavalry not 
above 10°234 stone (65 kg.), for light cavalry of the Guards not above 
11 stone. Intelligence and good behaviour is required for the Military 
Train. 

(4) For the Artillery men of physical strength. 

(5) For the Pioneers and Railway regiments artisans are selected 
who are fit for hard work in the open air. 

For the other branches men are selected according to their 
special qualifications, and physical defects are taken into account 
also. 

In the case of the army the minimum height required of the men 
varies from 5°44 feet (170 cm.) for the Guards and 4-928 feet (154 cm.) 
for the Infantry, Chasseurs, and Military Train. The proportions are as 
follows : Guards in general, 5-44 feet (170 cm:), exceptions 5-344 feet 
(167 cm.); Light Cavalry of the Guard, 5°28 feet (165 cm.); In- 
fantry of the Line, 4-928 feet (154 cm.) ; Chasseurs A pied, 4-928 feet 
(154 cm.); Cuirassiers and Uhlans, 5°344 feet (167 cm.) ; Dragoons 
and Hussars, 5-024 feet (157 cm.) ; Horse Artillery (reitende Artillerie) 
and Field Artillery ( fahrende Artillerie), 5-184 feet (162 cm.) ; Garrison 
Artillery, 5-344 feet (167 cm.); Pioneers and Railway regiments, 
5°184 feet (162 cm.); Military Train, 5°024 feet (157 cm.}, with 
exceptions 4°928 feet (154 cm.). 

In the case of the navy, the naval stations lay estimates as to 
the number of recruits required for the year before the Reichs Marine- 
Amt (the Admiralty) by the Ist of April in each year. By the 15th of 
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April the Admiralty forwards a statement specifying the number of 
recruits required for the navy to the Prussian Minister of War. 
The Minister sends this specification to the various army corps 
districts. 

No height measurement is prescribed, but men below 5 feet 
1¢ inch must be well built and have a chest of sufficient breadth 
and depth to be capable of expansion. Unless the physique is other- 
wise good the minimum chest measurement of a man must not be 
less than half his height. The minimum heights required for seamen 
are as follows: divisions, 5 feet 4-9 inches ; artillery, 5 feet 6 inches ; 
marine infantry, 5 feet 4-9 inches. 

One-year volunteers in the navy from the seafaring or semi- 
seafaring population are generally drafted to the seamen artillery or 
marine infantry. 

Volunteers are taken for three, four, five, and six years ; and boys 
between the ages of fifteen and eighteen who volunteer are taken 
with a view of being trained as seamen or warrant officers. The 
training lasts two years, when they become rated seamen in the 
torpedo or seamen division. On entry they undertake to serve for 
two or three years’ training and for seven years’ service. 

According to Art. 57, § 4, the whole seafaring population of the 
empire, including engineers and shipwrights, &c., are excused service 
in the army, but are obliged to serve in the navy. With them also 
the liability to serve lasts from the age of seventeen to forty-five, but 
actually they are only called upon in peace time from the age of 
twenty to thirty-nine. 

The recruits of the navy consist of: (1) the ordinary conscripts ; 
(2) one-year volunteers ; (3) volunteers for three years or longer ; 
(4) boys who volunteer for the navy. 

Conscripts are taken from the seafaring and semi-seafaring popu- 
lation, and, if these are insufficient, from landsmen with suitable 
qualifications. As a matter of fact, men join the navy from all parts 
of the Empire, and those coming from localities situated far inland, 
who have never even seen the sea, turn out to be very good seamen. 
Under the head of the ‘ seafaring population ’ are reckoned : 

(a) Seamen by profession—that is, men who have served at least 
one year on board German seagoing, coast, or harbour ships ; 

(6) Sea, coast, or harbour fishermen who have followed their 
calling for at least one year ; 

(c) Ships’ carpenters and sailmasters who have been to sea ; 

(d) Engineers and stokers for seafaring and river steamers ; 

(e) Cooks and stewards. 

Under the head of the ‘ semi-seafaring population’ are reckoned : 

(a) Seafaring people who have served as such for at least twelve 
weeks on board German or foreign ships—#.e., A.B.’s, ordinary sea- 
men, boys, engineers’ assistants, firemen, coal trimmers, electricians, 
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fitters, plumbers, lamp trimmers, sailmakers, bakers, butchers, barbers, 
writers, stewards, &c. ; 

(b) Fishermen who have followed the calling regularly or tem- 
porarily for less than one year. 

The non-commissioned officers of a regiment, to whose training 
great weight is attached, are taken : (1) From the lance-corporals and 
privates who have distinguished themselves by good conduct (as a 
rule Kapitulants—i.e., men who have undertaken to serve longer than 
the prescribed time); (2) from the best pupils of the non-commis- 
sioned officers’ schools who enter the infantry and artillery as non- 
coms. ; (3) from amongst the Kapitulants from other regiments. 

Non-coms. are advanced according to length of service ; but the 
chief ranks of them, Feldwebel (infantry) and Wachtmeister (cavalry 
and artillery), are selected according to their capacity for the post. 

The officers of the army are selected in time of peace as follows : 
(1) From amongst the pupils of the Cadet Corps, who are transferred 
to the army as lieutenants or as ensigns (Fihnriche) ; (2) From young 
men educated at some other first-class educational institute, who enter 
the army as Fahnenjunker. A Fahnenjunker joins with the rank of 
a private soldier, and serves at first as an ordinary private in order 
to learn the elementary duties of a soldier. He rises to the rank of 
Gefreiter (lance-corporal), and subsequently becomes a Fahnrich 
(ensign), a post of non-commissioned officer’s rank, filled only by 
candidates for officers’ rank. A Fahnenjunker, in order to become 
Fahnrich (ensign) must have passed either an abiturient examination 
(from a gymnasium) or the Fahnrich examination, and must have 
obtained a certificate after having served for some months with the 
regiment. Before being advanced to the rank of lieutenant a Fahnrich 
must, as a rule, have attended a military academy, have passed the 
examination required of an officer, have obtained the necessary certi- 
ficate from his superior officer, and must be elected by the corps of 
officers of the regiment in which he desires to serve. Afterwards 
officers mount the ladder according to length of service, except in 
special cases, when they are promoted on account of special merit. 

The pay of an ordinary private in the German army is 35 pf. 
(approximately 4}d.) per day, from which 13 pf. (about 14d.) is 
deducted as his contribution to the ménage, for the supply of a warm 
dinner, and coffee or soup in the morning. Besides this he receives 
a loaf of coarse black bread (called Commis-Brod), value 3 pf. (about 
4d.), perdiem. The balance in coin left is 22 pf. (roughly, 23d.). In 
the Berlin garrison, as well as at Burg-Hohenzollern and Beeskow, 
the men receive 28 pf. (3;4,d.) per day after all deductions. 

The population of Germany, which, according to the census of 
1900, amounted to 56,367,178 (of whom 27,737,247 were males), is 
now estimated at about 58,000,000. The strength of the army in 
1904 is, on its peace footing, 606,872, composed as follows : 
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Officers . ° ° ° 24,874 
Non-commissioned Game ‘ . e 81,958 
Bandsmen ‘ ° é - 17,023 
Sanitary assistants pat eatlehins ‘ . ° 7,886 
Army surgeons. . ° . ° ° ° 2,202 
Veterinary surgeons. ° . ° ° . 679 
Gunmakers and saddlers . ‘ e , 1,104 
Rank and file (including Kapitulants) . ° 470,591 
Paymasters, &c. e e e ° . 1,055 


606,872 


The army estimates for 1904-5 are 31,673,9021. 

Prussia has had ninety years’ experience of universal service, 
and after the Franco-German War this system was uniformly adopted 
for the whole German Empire. The system has become engrafted 
upon the life of the nation, and the people have steadily prospered 
under it. There is no desire to abolish it. The question then is— 
Is universal service the system the Germans want, and does it work 
well? The only answer that can be given hereto from practical 
observation is that the people of the country have become imbued 
with the idea that military training, to which all men in the country 
without distinction of rank or station are submitted, though a system 
of stern discipline, accompanied by a good many hardships, develops 
a sense of duty, a readiness to obey authority, self-restraint, and all 
the higher manly qualities which ensure success to a people. It 
would not be possible, as things now stand, to induce Germans to 
believe that such a result was attainable for them under any other 
method. They have all gone through the mill; and although the 
physical strain required from the manhood of the nation during the 
early period of training is very great, and although some of its details 
are warmly criticised, the system in the main is approved. In his 
Memorandum to King Friedrich Wilhelm the Third in 1817 General 
von Boyen made use of the following remark: ‘ Who is it that will 
venture to blame the Dutch for using more for the construction of their 
dykes than all other nations put together? It is their position that 
necessitates it. But our dykes are the army!’ The same argument 
for the existence of a strong army is used by all Germans nowadays. 
One must not, above all, forget that a German, when he submits to 
serve, knows that his time is not to be taken up for wars of wanton 
aggression, but that he is only being trained in order to be able to 
defend the country if assailed. 

In 1806 the Prussian army amounted to 200,000 men on paper, 
of which hardly 150,000 could be brought on to the field. The peace 
footing of the German army of to-day is a little under 607,000 ; and 
its war strength would amount to about four millions. In 1806 many 
of the men were insufficiently clothed ; to-day every man would be 
at his place punctually and fully accoutred within a couple of days 
of the declaration of war; moreover every officer of the army would 
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know exactly what he had toa do on a declaration of war, for every 
year every officer of the German army receives precise orders as to 
what he must do the mioment war is declared, and consequently 
every officer would be at or on his way to his post, without a moment’s 
delay, ready for the commencement of hostilities. Colonel Lonsdale 
Hale aptly exemplified this in the July number of this Review. 

It is its readiness to strike in any direction the moment the country 
is in danger that is the boast of thosé responsible for the efficiency 
of the German Army, and this is regarded as the main proof that the 
system works well by providing the country with an efficient army. 
In this connection I should like to draw attention to the great advan- 
tage Germany enjoyed when collecting her force (though a small one) 
for the small war in which she is now engaged in South-West Africa. 
Volunteers in plenty responded to the call to arms, and they were 
all fully trained soldiers ; so that before starting it was not necessary 
to teach them their work. Each batch of reinforcements was assembled 
for five days at Déberitz Camp in order to drill together, after which 
they were ready to start and to join the main force in Africa for imme- 
diate service. Despite, too, their inexperience in the transport of 
men and horses, reliable reports that have reached Berlin go to show 
that the transport has been so far carried out with precision and 
success. Their success in the transport of horses has been quite 
creditable. On one transport, out of 923 horses, only three died 
during the voyage, all the rest, despite the heat, arriving in good 
condition. They were kept fit by means of daily exercise on 
board. 

Immense importance is attached by the German military authori- 
ties to the conduct and training of the officers and non-commissioned 
officers of the army. It is impressed upon both these classes that 
in an army composed of men of all grades of intelligence their conduct 
and their knowledge of their duty are subject to the fierce light of 
criticism, and that besides the healthier elements which come under 
their command there are many who are morally weak and vitiated. 
All these men when they leave the army relate their experience broad- 
cast amongst all classes of the ropulation; hence the officers and non- 
commissioned officers must necessarily pose as instructors and trainers. 

One may be permitted to say that in inculcating this ideal on the 
country the authorities unwarrantably presume that an officer, as 
such, must possess virtues not shared in to the same degree by civilians. 
In doing so they commit an egregious error. German officers as a 
class are no better and no worse in regard to ideas of honour and 
morality than those of their civilian fellow-citizens who are upright 
men. It is an uncalled for and wholly unjustifiable act of arrogance 
to claim more, and the language used in military books on this subject 
is decidedly mawkish and exaggerated, justifying much that is said 
against the prevailing spirit of ‘ militarism,’ notably in Prussia. 
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Some persons abroad have recently been staggered by the expo- 
sures of cases of gross cruelty amongst the non-commissioned officer 
elass, and of isolated cases of vile profligacy of certain officers of the 
German Army. The publication of sensational novels on these subjects, 
disclosing real facts that were not disputed, seemed to confirm the 
view that a canker was gnawing at the idol of the German nation, 
and that the cause of the evil was excessive militarism. 

All human institutions are subject to abuses ; but the excrescences 
exposed in these books could no more be laid at the door of the whole 
body of officers and non-commissioned officers than could a whole 
people or family be blamed for the outbreak of a particular plague 
or malady. 

The obscure subaltern who conceived the idea of attracting public 
notice by exposing to the world the sins of his brother-officers and 
their womenfolk, can only claim credit for misleading the world into 
supposing that the profligacy of eleven or twelve officers of the battalion 
of a frontier army service corps was a reflex of the conduct and cha- 
racter of the whole German Army. His work was acknowledged 
to possess no literary merit. What opinion must chivalrous England 
have of such a mah who goes over to a foreign country to turn into 
money the knowledge he has acquired of the debauchery of a few 
unfortunate whilom comrades ? 

In a conversation I had with the Prussian War Minister last winter 
on the subject his Excellency remarked : ‘ Foreign countries will do 
well in their own interest not to let themselves be misled into believing 
that the German Army can be judged by unfortunate cases of this 
kind, or into supposing that the incidents of Forbach are in any 
sense typical.’ 

Let me now speak in general terms of what an average German 
raw recruit has to go through in the army. It must not be forgotten 
that such a man, especially if he comes from the country, is appallingly 
gauche and exceedingly backward in ordinary intelligence. If this 
fact can be properly grasped, it may be easier to comprehend why 
the strict military training has had so beneficent an effect upon the 
people of Germany. And to this fact must be added another—namely, 
that under modern conditions of the labour market, coupled with 
admitted hardships connected with military service, Germany would 
be utterly unable to raise or maintain an army adequate to her needs 
that had to be voluntarily recruited and paid for in competition with 
the labour market. 

An ordinary raw recruit when he comes to his regiment in October 
has very little idea of the qualities that render a man sharp and suit- 
able for responsible employment, and at this critical stage of physical 
development a very large proportion of the men are insufficiently 
nourished. How does he look and feel in comparison herewith one 
or two months hence? What is his daily life in the regiment? He 
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rises early, having slept in a large airy room—in summer at four, in 
winter at five o’clock (the infantry at six) ; and he is trained to habits 
of physical cleanliness, very minute instructions being carried out 
on this point. His body and feet must be kept properly cleansed ; 
his linen has to be regularly changed ; his bed is kept scrupulously 
tidy ; each man is required to have his own glass and tooth-brush. 
He must be dressed in a quarter of an hour, and the hours of drill 
and instruction in the various things a soldier must know &c., which 
begin directly after the early breakfast, must be punctually kept 
during the day. The midday meal is at eleven o'clock, after which 
there is a pause till one, followed by drill or other work in the after- 
noon. Both the midday meal and seven o'clock supper are good 
and plentiful repasts. In summer the men go to bed at ten, and in 
winter at nine o’clock ; and it may truly be said that when the hour 
for turning in arrives the men are honestly tired and ready to sleep 
after the day’s work. 

In addition to their ordinary drill they get plenty of instruction 
about matters of every-day life, and this serves to sharpen their wits 
and theirmemory. They leave their regiment with a stock of increased 
knowledge, and are physically stronger ; and the common soldiers can, 
if they desire it, acquire a little knowledge of geography, history, and 
arithmetic ; and other instruction is open to them also. If a man 
capitulates and serves for twelve years, obtaining a good conduct 
certificate, he is sure of a good appointment in the public service or 
in private service. Should he prefer to quit at the termination of 
his two or three years’ service, it is quite certain that he will have 
acquired habits of order and regularity which will serve him in good 
stead all his life. The experience gained in manceuvre time will have 
widened his vision of things and sharpened his intellect. On return- 
ing to the occupation of a civilian he is in every sense a more useful 
man. Every employer of labour will tell you so. The man who has 
served in the army is preferred to the man who has not served. The 
former usually can and does work better and more intelligently than 
the latter, and is in general more reliable at his work. Even amongst 
one another, the reputation of the former is higher. Frequently in 
eases of dispute the latter is silenced with the reproach: ‘ Du bist 
nicht einmal Soldat gewesen!’ (‘ You have not even served as a 
soldier.’ ) 

Take the case of an artisan, a mechanic, a tailor, a bootmaker, or 
a smith. In general some of these find work of their own trade in 
the regiment. As farrier a man can certainly acquire, while soldier- 
ing in the cavalry or horse artillery, fresh professional knowledge. In 
none of the smaller crafts do the men suffer perceptibly much. A 
factory hand is more likely to be engaged by an employer if he has 
served in the army than if he has not served. In the case of skilled 
labourers, or of men from the intellectual professions, in so far as they 
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do not take advantage of the right to serve as volunteers for one year 
after the age of twenty-three, there is an acknowledged disadvantage ; 
but, as everybody is subject to the same inconvenience, the loss to 
the individual is yproportionately less. An employer probably does 
not keep an appointment open for a man for a couple of years ; but it 
is not permissible to dismiss Reservists, officers or men, who are called 
in to serve up to eight weeks, and they draw their pay or wages the 
whole time they are serving. 

To say that barrack life in Germany is deteriorating to the cha- 
racter is to beg the question ; but to affirm that it is enfeebling or 
paralysing is incomprehensible. Many of the details of the methods 
of the German non-commissioned officers are obviously open to 
criticism ; but the chief point to deal with is the general effect of the 
system. A glimpse at the broad shoulders and full chest of the average 
man in a German town will at once belie the assertion that soldiering 
enfeebles or paralyses the male population. Let me cite.a case that 
has recently come under my own personal notice, that of a young 
man engaged in a large retail house of business in Berlin, and thought 
by his family to be consumptive. The doctor passed him last autumn, 
thinking service with the army would do him good. He and his family 
were miserable, but his older friends, who had themselves served 
their time in the army and knew what the life and its effects were 
like, assured him that he would return home a changed man. Only 
two months ago I met him and hardly recognised him. His-eyes were 
bright, his chest was broader, and there was no longer a sign of ill- 
health about him. The man declared that he was very happy and 
grateful that he had been accepted to serve as a soldier. 

It is surely an arbitrary assumption to submit that compulsory 
service destroys like dry-rot the free and natural forces in contact 
with it. Certainly this does not hold good of Germany; and the 
statement that Germans feel a horror of universal service is, except 
in a small minority of cases, wholly incorrect. Indeed, amongst the 
people—especially in the villages—a man who has not. been selected 
to serve owing to physical infirmity or other cause loses caste. The 
girls do not even care-to dance with him. It is generally found that 
those who have not served as soldiers are the ones who rail against 
military service. Foreigners who talk as if Germans felt a horror 
of serving in the army should make an excursion to a Teuton village 
where a regiment is about to be billeted for a day or two. Every 
adult who has kept his soldier’s cap or is the possessor of decorations 
brings them out for the occasion and revels in an interchange of 
recollections of his corps. If, perchance, a man should. have to lodge 
the son: of one of his former officers during manceuvres, his joy is 
unbounded. A household receives 80 pf. (about 94d.) per day for 
every common soldier billeted upon it, but the goodman does not in 
general hesitate to spend considerably more in order to give every 
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possible comfort—in fact, he literally kills the fatted calf for his guest’s 
entertainment. The allowance for an officer is 2s. 6d. perday. I know 
of a German diplomatist who for many years had been absent abroad as 
his country’s representative in Eastern capitals. On one occasion, on 
arriving in Berlin, he was startled by his cabby turning round to greet 
him in loud and joyful tones: ‘ Guten Tag, Herr Leutnant! guten Tag. 
Wie geht’s, Herr Leutnant!’ Years before his Excellency had been 
the man’s lieutenant, and the Berlin Jehu’s memory and sense of 
military comradeship were as fresh as ever. Similar stories could be 
repeated by the thousand, and anecdotes of this kind are those that 
reflect the spirit prevailing amongst the people on the subject of the 
army. 

it is a matter of common experience that weakly recruits grow 
strong through the daily training, the regular life, and the good and 
abundant food they enjoy with the regiment. This applies especially 
to those who come from the confined occupation of town life. The 
constant movement in the fresh air restores them to health and 
strength. Men, who could at first hardly ride for an hour, are able 
to sit in the saddle the whole day without being fatigued ; those who 
at first were bad marchers and got sore feet improve so rapidly owing 
to the habits of cleanliness that they acquire that they no longer 
think anything of from thirty to forty kilometres (twenty to twenty- 
five miles) per day with their heavy knapsacks for marching order on 
their back ; and recruits, who on joining as gunners could hardly 
raise a laffette with two hands, treat the same work before long as 
mere child’s play. On the other hand really authentic cases of 
recruits suffering permanent physical injury from the effects of the 
regular work required of men in the army are so few as to be not 
worth mentioning. 

Admitting to the full that compulsory service entails a certain 
amount of dislocation in industrial life, it is quite absurd to say that 
the manhood of the nation is paralysed in Germany, or that the activity 
of the whole people is arrested in its development during the time 
of service. If one goes into the question in an unprejudiced frame 
of mind, it will be found that, though the workers from the factories 
and the numerous trades and professions of the country are called 
upon to interrupt their life’s work, every workman stands in this 
regard on an equality with his fellows. Further, although he is not 
earning wages for two years when with the colours, he is being kept 
well in every respect at the expense of the State, and is acknowledged 
to be acquiring qualities which render him afterwards a more accept- 
able worker, so that his capital value is substantially greater at the 
end of his time of service than it was when he joined as a raw recruit. 
In many cases this capital value becomes considerably enhanced. 

Considering that Germany has made enormous industrial progress 
during the yeats when the greatest calls have been made upon 
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her population for military service, and has even developed into 
Britain’s chief European rival in the fields of manufacture, trade, 
and commerce, whilst Britain has persistently adhered to her 
voluntary system of service, it cannot be pretended that if com- 
pulsory military service be required of the male adult population 
of a country individual or national progress must be necessarily 
checked. 


J. L. Basurorp. 
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ARE REMARKABLE PEOPLE REMARK- 
ABLE-LOOKING ? 


(AN EXTRAVAGANZA) 


A LITTLE while ago, when staying in a country-house, I happened 
to remark quite casually, in mixed company, and without thinking 
what might come of it, that I believed most remarkable people (people, 
I meant, who had unusually distinguished themselves in any parti- 
cular walk of life) were remarkable likewise, as a rule, in their outward 
appearance. Not handsome, necessarily, or even always pleasing to 
the eye, but that there was generally something unusual, and dis- 
tinguished, about them—something which seemed to compel those 
who fell in with them by accident to turn round and look at them a 
second time, and ask themselves who such a one, or such another, 
might possibly be ; an assertion which met by no means with general 
approval. ‘Name! name!’ one of my fellow-guests (to whom I 
shall allude henceforward as ‘ the Scoffer ’) called out derisively ; but 
upon the spur of the moment I could only think of Prince Bismarck, 
the late Lord Salisbury, and Mr. Cecil Rhodes in support of my theory. 
This led the company to imagine wrongly that by the expression 
‘remarkable’ I meant to imply something of heroic proportions and 
colossal build, men who towered a head and shoulders above their 
fellows, and I felt bound, therefore, to mention a few remarkable- 
looking small men, and cited Napoleon Bonaparte and Lord Nelson, 
as many people might have done in my place, adding that I did not 
believe Julius Cesar, or even Shakespeare, would have passed as tall 
men in the Britain of to-day. 

This, they all said, was rather unfair. The three heroes in question, 
having achieved such world-wide renown, had come to be regarded 
less after the fashion of men than of demigods. Julius Cesar’s 
prestige was so enormous that it was absolutely essential to his dignity 
that he should be depicted in an idealised form. Shakespeare’s bust 
at Stratford-upon-Avon had been a good deal tampered with, and it 
might be as well, perhaps, to leave the immortal bard out of the question 
altogether, lest we might provoke a discussion upon the Baconian 
theory, to which none of the party felt equal upon a particularly hot 
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day. The fact that Lord Nelson had lost both an arm and an eye 
was, they said, quite enough in itself to make him ‘ remarkable,’ 
whilst as to the great Napoleon, like Julius Cesar, he was by common 
consent treated almost conventionally, and depended for his effect 
very much upon his crossed arms and general’s cocked hat. 

‘I do not believe,’ said the Scoffer, ‘ that if we were to see him in 
plain clothes, carrying a small black handbag, and getting into an 
omnibus in the Strand, it would ever occur to us that he was remark- 
able-looking at all!’ 

They would prefer, they said, that I should only give modern 
examples in proof of what I had advanced; people I had known 
personally, or that, without a formal introduction, I had conversed 
with, or had opportunities of studying quite close at hand. 

‘In order to judge correctly as to whether a man is really remark- 
able or not,’ said one, whom I will call ‘ the Seeker after Truth,’ ‘ we 
must have come under his direct magnetic influence ; vibrated at 
the touch of his hand, looked into the depths of his eyes, and dwelt 
upon the peculiar tones of his voice.’ 

Whereupon I hastily mentioned Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley, 
Mr. James M‘Neill Whistler, and his Holiness the late Pope, for ‘ Neces- 
sity,’ as the proverb says, ‘makes strange bedfellows,’ although in 
the present case the necessity was not urgent; names: that were 
grudgingly approved, though the company was all for stripping Lord 
Wolseley of his uniform, Mr. Whistler of his white lock and rimless 
eyeglass, and the late Pope of the gorgeous accessories connected with 
his sacred office, and subjecting one and all of them to the ‘small- 
black-handbag-and-omnibus-in-the-Strand’ test, from which I knew 
that the first two at any rate would emerge absolutely triumphant. 
About the late Pope, however, I had some misgivings. The Triple 
Crown is fraught with such imperishable associations, St. Peter’s is 
an exceptionally impressive mise-en-scéne, and the ‘ small-black-hand- 
bag-and-omnibus-in-the-Strand ’ test is such a very severe one ! 

Then up and spake the irrelevant lady friend, who seems omni- 
present, and related an anecdote. 

A good many years ago now (for, alas! how Time flies!) she 
happened to get into a first-class railway carriage at Waterloo Station, 
bound for her country home, which was then situated a little way 
beyond Aldershot. Just as the train was starting, in jumped a dark 
slim young man, evidently a foreigner, and ‘ looking very like a waiter, 
only that he had such beautiful manners.’ He asked her if she objected 
to smoking, to which she replied in the negative, and, the ice once 
broken, they thereupon engaged in ‘most agreeable conversation,’ 
which lasted until the train stopped at Farnborough. Here, impelled 
by she knew not what, she ventured to ask this most agreeable young 
gentleman his name. ‘I am Alfonso!’ he answered briskly, as he 
leapt lightly on to the platform, and lo! it was actually the late King 
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of Spain, father of the reigning monarch, studying then as a cadet at 
Sandhurst (so she had since been told), and she had had ‘not the 
slightest idea of it, you know!’ One ‘ might have knocked her down 
with a feather then and there!’ &c. 

We all admitted that the ‘first-class railway carriage test’ was 
also highly crucial, and that only a few choice spirits could hope to 
emerge from it with flying colours, and we assured her that she need 
not therefore reproach herself with undue obtuseness ; and I reminded 
her of how, according to a well-known legend, King Henry the Eighth 
was in the habit of going about ‘ incog.’ amongst his citizens, and of 
how upon one occasion he had partaken of supper at the house of a 
cobbler, who had entertained him without having had the slightest 
suspicion of the name and quality of his guest. A surprising circum- 
stance, as I have always thought, for I feel myself that I should have 
been able to recognise ‘ bluff King Hal’ anywhere—even in a first- 
class railway carriage travelling from Waterloo Station to Farn- 
borough ! 

* There is an Oriental proverb,’ said the Seeker, ‘ which says that 
whenever God vouchsafes high office to one of His creatures, He gives 
him also the dignity and the ability wherewith to fill it becomingly, 
and, above all, to enable him to look the part. What is this, however, 
but our old enemy “ Prestige” in Eastern garb? To be able to say 
truly whether a man is “remarkable” looking, we must see him 
deprived of everything but his master-mind, and the soul which may, 
or may not, be looking out at us from the eyes that are its windows.’ 

‘In a word,’ said the Scoffer, ‘ we must apply the “ small-black- 
handbag-and-omnibus-in-the-Strand ” test, and see if he will bear 
that “ becomingly ” before we record our final vote.’ 

‘We will give you till luncheon-time to make out your case,’ said 
the Seeker. ‘And remember, no heroes of antiquity! All people 
of our own time, whether dead or alive, and with whom you have 
been more or less personally acquainted.’ 

As soon as I was alone I seated myself at a writing-table in the 
library, which was liberally provided with pens, ink, and paper. I 
knew that any endeavour I might make to justify my theory would 
be sure, in the first instance, to rise up before me like a kind of picture, 
as this is the way my mind always works, and that the remarkable- 
looking people, once they had appeared, would neither stand upon 
the order of their coming or of their going, nor follow any acknow- 
ledged laws of precedence. I knew that I should have no control 
over them whatever, but that they would ‘ gang their ain gait’ whilst 
I looked on as an irresponsible spectator; and I thought that the best 
thing for me to do, therefore, would be merely to set down in writing 
a description of what they said and did when they presented them- 
selves, and then let the company judge for themselves as to who had 
the best of the argument. And then I said to myself, ‘Might not 
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just the least, least little touch of not ill-natured caricature enliven 
what may otherwise prove a somewhat dreary description of a few 
elderly gentlemen who have chanced to distinguish themselves in 
some “ particular walk of life” ?’ (For people have not, as a rule, 
done distinguishing themselves until middle age, or even later.) 
‘Let us not approach the subject, at any rate, merely in a conscien- 
tious spirit of labelling and cataloguing, even if we aim at giving 
correct descriptions,’ I said to myself. 

‘I said to myself’! . . . Here is a great psychological mystery ! 
A common figure of speech suggestive of the dual personality from 
which we are all doomed more or less to suffer, and from which, alas ! 
there is no permanent escape. Who is ‘/’ ? (the interlocutor in the 
present instance), and who is ‘ Myself’ ? (too often its feeble victim 
and tool rather than its willing accomplice). Is it not evident that 
each represents a distinct and separate individuality, and that this 
fact is responsible for many of our human inconsistencies ? 

* Myself’ (as who could have better reason for knowing than the 
present writer ?) has always been a gloomy, pessimistic personality 
having no confidence whatever in itself or others (the two are very 
apt to go together). It is afraid of everything and everybody, from 
drunken men upwards—is prone to self-abnegation and asceticism, 
and is of so humble and retiring a disposition that I believe it would 
rather die than take the highest place at a feast, or the liver-wing of a 
chicken at a table-d héte dinner. 

‘I, on the contrary, is just as mischievous an imp as was ever let 
loose from the nether world to work off its superabundant vitality in 
a cooler climate. It delights in scandals and imbroglios ; in ‘ hair- 
breadth scapes,’ and in sailing as near the wind as it possibly can 
without actually capsizing, just for the sake of making people open 
their eyes. Like the traditional sapeur, nothing is sacred to it, and 
one never quite knows what it may take it into its head to say or do 
next. 

In a word, a more unsatisfactory and irrepressible colleague was. 
never imposed upon an inoffensive human organism, ever since this. 
world of mysteries began first to spin round upon its pivot, and I 
could well have dispensed with its interference at this particular 
moment, just as I was about to describe certain ‘ potent, grave, and 
reverend signiors,’ for it has no respect whatever for anybody, from 
the Emperor William downwards, and is all for reducing everything 
upon our planet to the level of ‘ *s curling-pins’ or ‘ 
little liver pills.’ 

I was rather proud of the vivid manner in which I succeeded in 
evolving the ‘ omnibus in the Strand ’ out of my inward consciousness. 
There it stood, before my mental vision, an omnibus of unusual magni- 
tude, drawn up against the gesth stone just opposite a shop which 
supplied dairy produce, in thé window of which I could see only a 
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basket of new-laid eggs, two pats of butter, and a small white statuette 
of a cow, so that the plate-glass, being unobscured by goods and chattels, 
acted as a mirror, reflecting, as it were, a dream within a dream, as | 
stood hard by and contemplated it. 

By-and-by my group of remarkable-looking men began to assemble 
upon the pavement. As though by tacit consent, each one carried a 
small black handbag. As I felt that I had been somewhat unduly 
limited by the rules of the game, I could not afford to omit the first 
examples that had occurred to my mind in support of my theory, for 
I was afraid when I saw the gigantic size of the omnibus that I might 
not have known enough remarkable people to fill it. Fortunately, 
no prohibition had been imposed upon me with regard to the nationality 
of the occupants, so that I was not altogether surprised when, acting, 
as it seemed, quite spontaneously, and without any conscious invoca- 
tion upon my own part, out stepped from the midst of the group the 
great German Chancellor, the ‘ Man of Iron and of Blood,’ and walked, 
with heavy tread, upon his resounding ‘ Bliichers,’ towards its open 
door. Awed by his mighty presence and strong mastiff-face—the 
complexion of which bore traces presumably due to his favourite 
beverage of mingled porter and champagne—several of the passers-by 
looked frightened, whilst two small boys stood, as though paralysed, 
with mouths wide open, upon the pavement. 

And now, who have we here? ... Ah, I must confess this is 
something of a surprise! ... ‘My dear General, how are you? 
This is indeed an unexpected pleasure! . . . E wna vera gioia per me 
di vederlo /” 

Yes ; there is actually the great General Garibaldi himself; the 
maker of Italy, following upon the heavy footsteps of the creator of 
the German Empire ; looking hale and hearty, in spite of the years 
that have elapsed since our last meeting, and I perceive at once that 
he goes far towards proving the truth of my contention. Forbidden 
by the arbitrary spirit of my day-dream to appear in the well-known 
flannel shirt (which, like the more capacious ‘ macintosh,’ has now 
permanently taken its position in our language), and buttoned up, 
as he now is, in an ordinary (a very ordinary) frock-coat, he is still 
undeniably ‘remarkable,’ for even the Quakerish-looking silk hat 
which he has been prevailed upon to assume instead of the limp 
‘ wide-awake ’ which has become historical, is powerless to conceal 
the splendid leonine head and the calm unflinching gaze of the hollow 
fatalistic eyes. . . . All the same, I do not perceive in his lineaments 
any of the fierce pugnacity which is generally apparent upon the 
countenance of the born soldier. His is rather the earnest benevolent 
face of a great thinker, whose massive brain having once conceived 
the notion of a glorious ideal, is determined to embody it at all hazards, 
and who counts for nothing the mere physical excitement of laying 
about him. In other circumstances, I can imagine him as a learned 
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professor of languages, or even a confidential family physician, but 
then I feel sure that he would have compiled some wonderful en- 
cyclopedia, or compounded some extraordinary elixir. With that 
remarkable physique, he was bound, according to my theory, to 
make a figure in the world somehow. 

As foreigners of so much distinction, he and Prince Bismarck 
have been given the pas. Who will get into the omnibus next ? 

Scarcely has this question occurred to me when one of the most 
remarkable men of our epoch (of any epoch, I may venture to say 
without fear of contradiction) separates himself from the assembled 
group, and advances, leaning upon the arm of the trusty henchman 
who, alas! has lately departed from our midst. The appearance 
of ‘ Dizzy’ is too well known and remembered to need description. 
Surely it was as ‘remarkable,’ even amongst the ‘chosen people’ 
from whom he descended, as was his career, and I am glad that the 
caricature which appeared, many years ago, in Vanity Fair, and which 
represents him and the late Lord Rowton (then Mr. Montagu Corry) 
walking arm in arm, as was often their wont, reproduces it so vividly 
for the benefit of postetity. It is the work, I believe, of poor Carlo 
Pellegrini, himself one of the most grotesque of living caricatures that 
was ever launched, ready made, upon a career of art and self- 
indulgence, but a man of undoubted talent nevertheless. 

Thus itis that the man who made his Queen an Empress, his wife a 
Viscountess, his private secretary a Baron, and himself a ‘ belted Earl,’ 
advances now, leaning upon the arm of that same secretary, and takes 
up his position inside the omnibus. A whole camel-load of small black 
handbags could never have made him look commonplace, whilst the 
mind controlling the low oracular voice, whose every utterance was 
epigrammatic, had no need of ‘steering’ in this or that particular 
direction, lest it should fasten upon subjects uninteresting to his 
hearers, as was sometimes the case (according to Lady Ribblesdale) 
with that of his great rival, Mr. Gladstone. One need never 
fear, when listening to Benjamin Disraeli, that ‘ precious moments’ 
might be wasted in discussions about ‘ tallow-candles, crockery, 
poultry-shops, the cultivation of strawberries,’ upon ‘ bumping 
cabs,’ or the respective merits of thick or thin tumblers and wine- 
glasses. ' 

Only twice did I come under his ‘direct magnetic influence,’ 
though I had often been his neighbour at crowded assemblies. Upon 
the first of these occasions a curious mal entendu arose. It was at a 
large party at the late Lady Salisbury’s in Arlington Street, when 
Lord Rowton led him up to me and formally presented him. We sat 
down together upon a sofa, when he began by expressing the pleasure 
he felt at having at last ‘ become acquainted with his dear goddaughter.’ 
His conversation was so delightful that I did not like to interrupt it 

See article by Lady Ribblesdale in this Review, April 1904. 
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by asking him the meaning of this opening phrase, and I parted from 
him a good deal mystified, Lord Rowton having previously arranged 
a little dinner for the following week, at his house in South Audley 
Street, in order that we might improve the acquaintance. Now, it 
happened that just before this a lady who was a near relation of 
mine had met the Prime Minister (as he then was) when staying at 
Alton Towers. To her, too, his conversation had proved delightful. 
He possessed the royal gift of remembering (or of appearing to re- 
member) all about one’s ‘ birth, parentage, and education,’ and of 
seeming to be interested in everything that he imagined might be of 
interest to those with whom he was conversing, and he immediately 
informed her that her great-grandfather (who was my own great- 
grandfather also)—an old gentleman who looked upon himself as a 
poet and a patron of Literature and the Drama ’*—had been the 
very first person to whom he ‘had submitted the proofs of his first 
book in order to ask his opinion of its merits. As this seemed to 
imply some sort of intimacy with my family, and as I had never 
known who my godfather really was (so little interest had he ever 
evinced in my acquirement of edifying matter ‘in the vulgar tongue,” 
and as he had never given me so much as a penny whistle by way of 
remembrance), ‘I’ said to ‘myself’ that it was by no means im- 
possible that Lord Beaconsfield had actually been the godfather 
hitherto undiscovered, starting from which vague supposition, ‘/’ 
(impulsive bottle-imp that it is!) jumped at once to the conclusion 
that not only was this just possible, but very probable indeed, and 
sent me off to Lord Rowton’s dinner thrilling with emotions which 
would scarcely have been out of place upon the occasion of a reunion 
with a long-lost parent. Here an explanation awaited me. 

Lord Beaconsfield had spoken of me as his ‘ goddaughter’ because 
I had selected ‘ Violet Fane’ as a nom de plume, the name of the 
heroine of one of his early novels. (Nom de guerre, I am aware, is 
the correct expression, even when it is applied to a ‘ pen-name,’ but 
whenever I write it the printers always take upon themselves to 
correct me. They cannot abide anything but nom de plume, and 
of course one wants to keep well with one’s printers.) He had 
always wished to ask me whether I had chosen this name for any 
particular reason? Whether I had especially admired the character 
of his heroine, and had felt drawn towards her by sympathy, or 
whether I had merely selected the name because it was such a beautiful 
one ? 

When Lord Rowton told me this I felt greatly embarrassed. 
Truth to tell, although I had, years ago, read Vivian Grey (the novel 
in which the character of ‘ Violet Fane’ is introduced), I was too 
young at the time to appreciate it properly. It had made but little 


* Sir James Bland Burges-Lamb, Bart., sometime Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and a prolific author both in prose and verse. 
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impression upon me, and poor ‘ Violet Fane’ was utterly forgotten 
when, quite by accident, I unconsciously appropriated her name for 
‘literary purposes.’ 

What was to be done? Time pressed, but I was, fortunately, the 
first arrival. Had Lord Rowton a copy of Vivian Grey at hand ? 
Yes ; together with all the other works of his illustrious chief. In the 
‘tinkling of a bed-post,’ as the saying goes (is it ‘tinkling’ or 
‘twinkling’? The brass rings above my bed-posts ‘tinkle’ and 
‘twinkle’ as well), the book was produced. It was a two-volume 
edition, and, hurriedly seizing upon it, I flew with it into an inner 
chamber. My plan was to scamper through as much of the novel as 
I possibly could before Lord Beaconsfield’s arrival, and then to trust 
to Providence. I am a slow reader upon ordinary occasions, but 
now I read, and read, and read, as I have never done before or since. 
Poor Vivian Grey must have felt as if some hungry ogress was tearing 
at his vitals. It gave me some idea of what the process known as 
‘cramming’ must be like, and although I had no time to ‘ mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest’ the subject-matter as it deserved, I 
gradually felt that I was becoming more prepared to meet any emer- 
gency which might be likely to arise. I.came upon Miss Fane towards 
the end of the fifth chapter, and when I read that ‘the flush of her 
cheek was singular ; it was a brilliant pink ; you may find it in the 
lip of an Indian shell,’ and that ‘the blue veins played beneath her 
arched forehead like lightning beneath a rainbow,’ I guessed at once 
that she would not be long for this world. As a matter of fact, she 
barely lived through ten chapters, and then expired, in true early 
Victorian fashion, in the arms of Vivian Grey, who thereupon ‘ gave 
a loud shriek, and fell upon the senseless form of VioLer Fane!’ 
The name, I remember, was printed in capitals, and I must confess 
that never did death of inoffensive human creature afford me more 
unmitigated relief. 

As I finished reading of this catastrophe I heard the Prime Minister, 
with slow and weary footsteps, ascending the staircase. 

We were a partie carrée ; Lord Rowton’s sister, the late Miss Alice 
Corry, then in very delicate health, being the only lady present besides 
myself, and even before the removal of the fish Lord Beaconsfield 
began to examine me upon the subject of ‘ Violet Fane.’ Which of 
her personal characteristics did I particularly admire? Why had I 
wished especially to identify myself with her? ... Had I been 
interested in her merely on account of her early death ? &c. 

I remarked that she had, at least, died in the arms of her lover. 
It was all that I could think of in reply, knowing, as I did, so very 
little about her ! 

* And we agree in thinking that that is a death worth living for ¢” 
said the oracular voice. 

Of course I agreed ; and then, in spite of what I have just said to 
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the contrary, I confess that a little judicious ‘steering’ was necessary 
in order to divert the author of Violet Fane’s being from dilating 
upon some of her subtler psychological aspects, which in my hurry I 
had had no time to ‘ coach’ myself up in. 

But I must return to my omnibus. Who is to get into it next ? 
The late Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone both come forward ; the 
first with a sort of ponderous insouciance, the latter striding in some- 
what aggressive fashion, with that febrile glitter in his dark eyes, 
beneath their rugged brows, which those who knew him in the flesh 
are not likely to have forgotten. He is so abnormally observant, and 
so sensitive to his own impressions (if such a phrase be admissible), 
that he can be pleased or-angry at trifles with which hardly anybody 
else would be concerned at all. He delights in looking in at the shop 
windows ; but if the white cow at the butterman’s opposite happens 
to have been represented with its horns curled the wrong way, the 
inaccuracy might very possibly annoy him for a whole afternoon, for 
he has had good reason, as we most of us know, to become an authority 
upon the subject of cow’s horns, and their uses and abuses ! 

A lady of my acquaintance once told me an anecdote illustrative 
of this curious sensitiveness to unimportant detail. She was sitting 
next to Mr. Gladstone at a London dinner-party, having for a neigh- 
bour upon her other side the late Lord Granville. Towards: the 
middle of the banquet Mr. Gladstone took up a menu-card and said 
in a loud voice, presumably in order that Lord Granville, who was 
then getting rather deaf, might. hear, ‘ This bill of fare is not written 
by a French cook, but by an Italian.’ Some of his neighbours at the 
board, overhearing this remark, took up their menus and began to 
examine them attentively, impressed, no doubt, by the universality 
of the ‘Grand Old Man’s’ knowledge, whose amour-propre and repu- 
tation for omniscience seemed thus to become involved. Lord Gran- 
ville, turning to the butler, who was hovering hard by, inquired 
whether Mr. Gladstone was correct in his surmise ? When, lo! that 
functionary made answer that the chef was unquestionably a French- 
man. Upon hearing this Mr. Gladstone’s expressive countenance im- 
mediately betrayed the greatest annoyance. He was so evidently 
perturbed at having been publicly proved to be at fault that even the 
butler perceived it, and having gathered some idea of the subject 
under discussion, as everybody had spoken in a loud voice for the 
benefit of Lord Granville, he determined to set matters to rights if 
possible. Leaving the room for a while, he presently returned with 
the information that although, indeed, the first cook was a *pure- 
blooded Frenchman (as had been already stated), a friend of his, a 
young Italian pastry-cook, had looked in to help him with the sweet- 
meats and the spaghetti, and that this youth had still further obliged 
him by writing out some of the menu-cards, of which Mr. Gladstone’s 
was one. Never did human countenance display a sense of more 
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radiant triumph than did his at this welcome intelligence. ‘How 
wonderful!’ . . . ‘How extraordinary!’ . . . ‘How could he pos- 
sibly have known ?’” came from the company upon either side. 

* By that great big “ D,” ’ Mr. Gladstone answered, as, flushed with 
victory, he pointed exultingly to the menu-card. 

Lord Salisbury I should imagine to have been the very antithesis 
of Mr. Gladstone with regard to his estimate of trifles, and he even 
seemed to treat matters which by many might have been deemed of 
importance with a real or assumed indifference that was all his own. 
‘Imperturbable’ is the term which strikes me as being the most 
applicable to a nature so absolutely free from the curse of nervous 
irritability (leaving the word ‘stolid’ to serve the machinations of 
his political opponents), with just enough flavour of bitter-sweet in 
its composition (revealed in an occasional blandly uttered sarcasm) as. 
went to prove that an unruffled temper may not always be significant 
of ‘ the smug contentment of the fool.’ 

Both statesmen were worshipped in their own domestic circle, a 
trying ordeal for the male temperament, which, in Lord Salisbury’s 
case at least, produced no insalutary results. Nobody could have 
been less of a tyrant in his own home, .or of an autocrat at his own: 
breakfast table, or fussed and worried less about little things. I 
remember, when staying at Hatfield, seeing a large dog, the beloved 
‘riend of the family, leap up with muddy paws upon the sofa on which 
Lord Salisbury was sitting. How many people, preferring immacu- 
late chintz covers to any such affectionate demonstration, might have 
wounded the feelings of the faithful creature by a rebuff! But the 
look of placid contentment upon the face of the great Marquis merely 
became accentuated; that was all, as he rewarded disinterested 
affection with the pat that it deserved. 

Opposed as these two great men have ever been in all save their 
abiding religious faith, will they even endure to sit next to one another 
inside my omnibus? . . . We have rather ‘a mixed lot,’ I must con- 
fess, though through no fault of my own! Perhaps one of them 
would like to scramble up on to the top? ... Ah, here is dear ‘ Old 
Tom of Chelsea.’ ‘The Sage of Chelsea’ would be, perhaps, more 
formally respectful. The philosopher who, to quote from one of his 
recent critics, ‘believed only in himself.’ Slightly stooping, but 
wearing with an air of determination his black straw hat and short 
cloak, and with his wistful eyes looking out like those of a Skye terrier 
from between his thick grey hair and shaggy beard, he makes for the 
omnibus, small black bag in hand. He had better take a seat next 
to Prince Bismarck, who, if he does not already know him, is probably 
conversant with his works, and will be pleased, no doubt, to become 
personally acquainted with one whose mind is so thoroughly imbued 
with the various developments of German Philosophy. 

Here we have one of the genus irritabile with a vengeance, as poor 
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Mrs. Carlyle could have told us to her sorrow ; another complete con- 
‘trast to the great Lord of Hatfield. I was once present at a meeting 
between Thomas Carlyle and a gentleman, at that time, I believe, an 
inspector of the London School Board, who had ventured to differ 
from him upon the subject of the degeneration of ‘ Shakespeare’s 
England,’ which the Sage gloomily pronounced to be final and irre- 
mediable ; and I was a good deal amused at the ‘ bare bodkin ’ (a very 
primitive weapon, much in request in nursery warfare) with which he 
saw fit to administer to his adversary his quietus. After enumerating, 
with growing self-satisfaction, several of our modern national blessings, 
the School Board official paused for a reply from the great man, who, 
however, preserved a dogged silence, his lips meanwhile wearing an 
ominous smile, which, as his friends well knew, was indicative of 
“ the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn.’ Mistaking this smile for one of 
approval, the infatuated inspector went on with his list of national 
advantages and improvements, turning to the Sage at the conclusion 
of every sentence with a ‘ Now, Mr. Carlyle, what do you think ?’ 
which I can well imagine to have been rather irritating to a super- 
sensitive nature. I cannot remember what all the institutions were 
for which he thought that we of these latter days ought to be so 
unboundedly grateful, but I know that he wound up with an enthusi- 
astic panegyric upon the Volunteer movement, which he regarded 
a8 an evidence that the courage and patriotism which had animated 
the heroes of the Elizabethan era survived amongst us to the present 
time. ‘ Now, what do you think, Mr. Carlyle ?” he asked in conclu- 
sion. ‘I think,’ answered ‘Mr. Carlyle’ slowly, speaking in his 
broad Lowland Scotch, in a tone of concentrated bitterness and con- 
tempt, ‘ that ye’re aboot the most meeserable creeture that ever cradwled 
upon the face of the airth !’” 

Cardinal Newman and Charles Kingsley now suddenly and simul- 
taneously make their appearance, the very incarnation of asceticism 
(if such a phrase is allowable) and the ardent apostle of ‘ muscular 
Christianity’ walking arm in arm; for both (alas!) hail from the 
Land of Shadows, where, we may assume, there are neither ‘ Essays’ 
nor ‘ Reviews,’ and where all differences of opinion are at an end for 
ever. They are evidently intensely in earnest, however, about some- 
thing that they are discussing, and Kingsley’s overhanging brows are 
knitted to a frown over the small restless grey eyes, that always 
reminded me of those of a bird of prey. He is so absent-minded when 
engaged in an argument, or rather he is so absorbed in the subject of 
it, that he is quite capable of passing the omnibus without even seeing 
it; but the wan spare Cardinal, with the death’s-head face, plucks 
at his grey shooting-jacket, and they both step in. 

Charles Kingsley was one of the few men I have ever known who, 
although he was the very soul of sympathy and good-nature, did not 
look amiable. His receding brow (and surely he was the very last 
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person whose brow ought to have receded) was nearly always clouded, 
as though oppressed by the brain’s acute sensibility to all the varied 
problems with which it was perpetually being confronted, and for a 
solution of which his keen hawk-like eyes seemed for ever to be seeking 
in vain. In defiance of one of the first laws of phrenology—for the 
clouded brow was narrow rather than broad—his luxuriant imagina- 
tion revealed itself the moment he opened his lips, and his habitual 
stammer, which, like a Greek chorus, seemed always to occur with a 
wonderful appropriateness, added to, instead of detracting from, the 
charm and originality of his conversation. He was particularly 
delightful with children, as one might have expected the author of 
The Water Babies to be ; ever “ sowing the good seed ’ without arousing 
their suspicions as to his intention, and directing their minds to the 
marvels of Nature and Science. The more extraordinary he could 
make out these marvels to be, the better he was pleased, and the 
better pleased, as a matter of course, were his young friends, so that, 
quite unconsciously, he sometimes yielded to the temptation of 
dealing in a little pardonable exaggeration, his love of the marvellous. 
and his keen appreciation of dramatic effect aiding and abetting, 
though always in the interests of ultimate truth. This led some- 
people to accuse him of ‘ drawing the long-bow,’ and I can remember 
upon one occasion his taking an insinuation to this effect in such 
exceedingly good part that, at the risk of seeming tiresome, I venture- 
to relate the circumstances here, as an example of his tact and good- 
humour. ‘ 

He was ‘ holding forth’ one day, when he was living at Eversley, 
at the house of a near neighbour, upon the internal economy of the 
planet Mars, for he delighted in starting some subject which he fancied 
would be entirely unfamiliar to his hearers, who, with the exception of 
the host and myself, were upon this occasion strangers tohim. Having. 
begun by being merely speculative and conjectural, his statements, 
as he proceeded, developed a somewhat reckless ‘ cock-sureness,’ 
encouraged by the attentive attitude of his listeners, amongst whom, 
although he was quite unaware of it, there happened to be one of the 
greatest of living authorities upon this and other kindred subjects ; a 
man, moreover, of the accurate, ‘ rule-of-thumb ’ sort, having but little 
sympathy with flights of the imagination. Just as the scenery of the 
planet was being described to us with almost photographic detail, a 
dry penetrating voice interrupted with, ‘Are you quite sure, Mr, 
Kingsley, that your assertions are altogether accurate ? ’ 

He was not in the least sure, and not in the least ashamed. I 
doubt whether he knew much more about the planet Mars than the 
man in the moon ; but then it was that, without betraying the slightest, 
annoyance, he related the following parable, which I give as nearly 
as possible in his own words. 

“A short time ago,’ said he, ‘I happened to find myself in the 
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ancient town of Strasbourg, when of course I went to see the great red 
sandstone Cathedral with its wonderful astronomical clock. An old 
woman in sabots, and with only one eye, put the clock through its 
paces, and expatiated upon its accomplishments in bad German. It 
does all sorts of different things, as you no doubt know. Not only 
does it profess to tell you the time of day, but the day of the week, 
the date of the month, the changes of the moon, and no end of useful 
things besides. And then at a given time the twelve apostles make 
their appearance, with other symbolical figures. And at another 
given time out comes the cock, and flaps his wings, and crows thrice. 
But I soon found that this poor clock, in its over-anxiety to stand 
well with the public, and pay for its keep, was attempting a good deal 
more than it could be reasonably expected to perform, and was con- 
sequently very often at fault. “It’s all very well,” I said to the old 
woman, “ to show off your wonderful clock, but permit me to say that 
it is something of an impostor, although, perhaps, an unconscious 
one. For instance, it is now just half-past eleven by railway time, 
and your clock makes it out to be twelve. To-day is Tuesday, but by 
your clock it is very nearly Tuesday and a half. It is the 15th day 
of the month, too, whilst the clock says that it is the 16¢h. The 
moon is in her first quarter, but according to the clock she is at the 
half ; and so on, with all the rest (for I do not pretend to give even 
its incorrectness correctly). What have you to say, madam, in its 
defence ?”’ Then the old woman seemed very much pained and put 
out. She was a widow, it appeared, and her children were all married 
or dead, and this great clock was now the only old friend that remained 
to her in the world, so, naturally, she forgave it all its shortcomings. 
She answered me quite angrily. “ Now, how can you expect,” said 
she, “ that a clock which tries to do so many different things can do 
them all quite correctly?” This struck home, though the old woman 
never knew it, for I felt that I must very often seem to others to be 
like that poor over-anxious clock. I have the advantage of it in one 
respect, however. Instead of creaking and groaning when I am 
wound up, I rather like being put to rights.’ 

This was very characteristic of the man, as was his manner of 
telling the story. No detail escaped his keen powers of observation, 
and sometimes, no doubt, he saw things that were hidden from the 
rest of us. 

It is the great Cecil Rhodes who advances next, for, as I have already 
explained, there is nothing arbitrarily chronological in the order in 
which ‘ the forms arise.’ Pale, stern, indomitable, his brow requiring 
only the laurel wreath of a Cesar to look the mighty self-made monarch 
that he is, he comes forward as with the inevitable tread of Destiny. 


Brother of those who, ere our England threw 
Her arms around the world, steered out to roam, 
*Neath sails of Wonder, o’er the trackless foam, 
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I think I see them standing there with you 
At azure gates within yon sky so blue, 
So pure, it seems like Heaven's own sapphire dome— 
Standing and gazing on the chosen home 
For dust of Cecil Rhodes—the wild ‘ World’s View.’ 


I hear them saying, those Captains of the Past, 
All of Old England's hero-pedigree, 
From him who drove the Spaniard from the sea 

To him who nailed his colours to the mast— 

* Pray God ye be not burying there the last 

Of England's sons who keep her strong and free!’ * 





These lines, written upon the burial of Cecil Rhodes in his mausoleum 
‘of Nature-builded towers and bastioned piles,’ in the heart of the 





d wild Matoppos, may not be out of place here. A leader of men, but 
t not indiscriminately a sympathiser with them (I shall not easily forget 
s the expression of his eye when he told me that he had never permitted 
e, a black man to shake hands with him, or even to sit down in his pre- 
y sence), and reticent in company until his interest is aroused. Slowly 
y he enters the omnibus (my omnibus), and sits there in monumental 
a silence, his small black handbag resting upon his massive knees. 
he But here comes General Lord Kitchener, who will certainly indorse 
on fy ‘he final lines of the poem just quoted—the man of all others the best 
ts ig itted to keep with the sword the vast Empire which Rhodes has 
ut  °volved and created by sheer force of an indomitable will. __ 
ed Here we have the square massive brow, the stern uncompro- 
ed [™ Mising bearing, of the man of action ; above all, of the soldier. No 
ys, fy Matter at what period of the world’s history, or in whatsoever place 
id Me might have chanced to fall in with him, one would always have 
do ( "cognised him as a fighting man. I can see him now, in my mind’s 
an @°Ye, @ gladiator in the arena, or else, at the head of the victorious 
be (Roman cohorts, barelegged, sandalled, wearing helmet and scaly 
me ( °rselet, his cheek tanned, as now, by the fierce suns of the Libyan 
am %sert. Then, leaping the centuries, I picture him a Huguenot, fighting 
against the Ligue, or circumventing in the Low Countries the tyranny 
of (Spain. Or, as a moss-trooper, fighting for King Charles, or, it may 
on, Yell be, for Oliver, for I can scarcely imagine that he would ever be 
the ("Pon the losing side. . 

But all this time see whom we are keeping waiting! . . . Sir William 
ady jg’ emon Harcourt is trying with difficulty to squeeze into the omnibus, 
- in [g°2d just behind him stands the late Mr. W. E. Lecky, his head thrown 
ring [g‘ightly back, and looking, oh, so bored, and weary of the whole world ! 
rch [gt might be as well, perhaps, that the stalwart form of the great Sir 
ny: William should interpose between Lord Kitchener (the man of the 


sword) and this gentlest and kindliest of all historian-philosophers 








, Burial of Cecil Rhodes. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. Empire Review, 
Une 1903, 
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that ever wielded the pen; for one is so unlike the other as regards 
the ‘outward man’ that I can hardly believe they could even bear 
to rub shoulders in a public vehicle. And yet, although I do not 
perceive it in his face, which might well belong to a medieval saint 
upon a cathedral-window, the author of what has been justly described 
as ‘the vast and monumental History of England in the Eézhteenth 
Century must have possessed a capacity for hard work, and a dogged 
determination of purpose, in no way inferior to those displayed by the 
conqueror of the Soudan, although they did not happen to be applied 
to the realisation of the same end. 

Both these new-comers are surely ‘ remarkable ’ ; but there are two 
more, sauntering arm in arm down the street leading from the Lyceum 
Theatre, who are quite as fully qualified to get into my omnibus, as 
far as their personal appearance is concerned—the late Lord Tennyson 
(made up to look like a conspirator) and his friend Sir Henry Irving 
(still, happily, in our midst), planning, no doubt, some great his- 
torical drama of the future, which shall prove an unqualified succes 
and take the whole town by storm. As they advance all the passers 
by turn round to look at them, as I had felt sure that they would 
No doubt persons so interesting and so highly dramatic-looking must 
have been immediately recognised. Their appearance is too wel 
known, at any rate, to need description, and whilst I am looking after 
them Lord Leighton and Sir John Millais have approached from 
another direction, walking together, both men of grand presence and 
magnificent achievement. 

Most of the men I have hitherto made mention of, although only 
by a mere coincidence, have not only been ‘ remarkable’ in appear 
ance, but for the most part veritable sons of Anak ; of exceptional 
height, and some of them of exceptional breadth as well. The omnibw 
is becoming almost too heavy, and I am afraid that when it sets 

_ off it will ‘hog’ and ‘sag’ upon its springs (if it has any) like the 
* Bolivar.’ ... 

I look down the street to my left, and there perceive, comilg 
towards us, the handsome author of The Love-Sonnets of Pro 
and other works, upon whose arm a small elderly gentleman is leaning 
Obedient to the unwritten mandate which has somehow gone forth 
he has refrained from arraying himself in the costume of a Bedoull 
sheik, but has contrived, in what are apparently his every-day tow 
clothes, to look quite as remarkable as in those of a child of the deser 

He is wearing a blue frock-coat of somewhat antiquated cut, 
blue-and-white striped shirt of crumpled appearance, checked b 
and-white trousers, a buff nankeen waistcoat, a scarlet necktie, and 

_Yather fatigued-looking top-hat, a good deal too large for his he 
from beneath which his wonderful eyes beam forth with the kee 
rather cruel, expression that I have observed in those of the fie 
eagle-owls (or ‘ owl-eagles’) of the Biscay, which always look # 
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they were trying to defy the sun. It was of Wilfrid Blunt (poet, 
artist, ex-diplomatist, traveller, politician, ‘ Lord-territorial,’ breeder 
of blue-blooded Arab steeds, and staunch supporter, in Europe at any 
rate, of ‘the one True Faith’) that a brother-poet, now no more, 
once said to me, ‘He has the power of attracting and repelling in a 
greater degree than any man I have ever met in the course of my life.’ 
An enviable gift indeed, and upon the top of so many others! To 
be able to aétract—particularly when a benevolent Providence has 
meted out to one more than the average share of good looks—is, as 
several of my friends are competent to admit, no very difficult matter ; 
but to be capable, in such circumstances, of becoming actually repellent 
is surely a privilege which even genius can but rarely hope to enjoy. 

I now turn my attention to the little old gentleman who accom- 
panies this many-sided genius. He is, I perceive, a good deal older 
than I had imagined, and evidently a foreigner. At a distance his 
alert step and the animation of his glance had deceived me as to his 
real age. A certain appearance of anemia and emaciation, combined 
with his mean stature, shabby black clothes, and ignoble ‘ bowler’ 
hat, might have seemed to suggest, at a first glance, the ‘ undesirable 
alien,’ were it not that the look of authority in the small glittering 
eyes, and the set self-reliant smile upon the firm lipless mouth, can 
scarcely have emanated from the den of the ‘ sweater.’ 

As I gaze on, the whole face seems to grow wonderfully familiar, 
and I perceive, in spite of the accentuated nose, that it is Italian 
rather than Semitic. Where can I have beheld it before? ... 
Somewhere in Italy, without doubt ; for it is the clean-shaven, colour- 
less face that one sees so often amongst the haute bourgeoisie of the 
old medieval towns, and which seems to have come straight down to 
them from their ancestors of the ‘tre cento,’ and I know that I have 


sets Seen it, and examined it, a good many times, although I have forgotten 


em What was its owner’s profession. All sorts of people occur to me. . . . 
ls it the father of the man who turned out sham bric-d-brac at Siena, 


ing Or one of the sacristans of the Duomo at the same place, with whom 


I became such friends whilst sketching in the biblioteca? . . . Yes; 
the head is decidedly of the narrow-browed ecclesiastical type ; one 
might imagine such a head presiding at an ‘ Interrogatory’ of the 
Inquisition in the Middle Ages, and the face (as one might say of a 
@picture) is certainly ‘of the Siena school’—‘Red Siena! ’—the 
delightful old town where, the last time I visited it, there were as 
many as eight earthquakes in a single night ; the cradle of the Chigi 
aud of the Piccolomini; the town that has given so many painters 
to Italy and so many Popes to Christendom. . 

I see it all now. . . . It comes upon me like 
4flash of lightning. This is the Pope! . . . It is the ‘ bowler’ hat 
that has wrought such an extraordinary transformation, and besides, 
43 I have before remarked, it is almost impossible to judge fairly as 
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to whether such a great personage is really remarkable-looking or 
not, for, even when deprived of the pomps and vanities which are 
generally inseparable from his high office, the very remembrance of 
them is apt to paralyse all independent criticism. Mr. Blunt has 
brought him to my omnibus, however, and it is not likely that I shall 
refuse a place to one who has inspired such universal respect. . . . 

‘No, no! I implore your Holiness!’ I can hear Mr. Blunt 
saying, in a silvery falsetto, as the Supreme Pontiff, with his usual 
vivacity, is endeavouring to climb on to a place at the top. ‘ Not 
at your Holiness’s advanced age. . . . I will see whether there is not 
a spare place inside... .’ Then he added, addressing me in an 
agitated whisper, ‘It is quite impossible. . . . Swinburne is sitting 
just there in the gangway.... You remember those lines in 
his Songs before Sunrise? ... It will never do,’ and he almost 
lifted the pale, fragile-looking old man from the narrow stairway 
which he was about to ascend. Apparently, however, he was only 
dragging him from Scylla to Charybdis. 

‘There is no room inside!’ I hear him exclaim, as he again tugs 
at his venerable companion’s coat-tails, whilst in the intensity of his 
excitement he almost hisses in my ear, ‘ For Heaven’s sake help us 
to get out of the way somewhere! . . . General Garibaldi is sitting 
just inside the doorway! . . . No, no, your Holiness!’ he exclaims, 
this time with more insistence. ‘Come, let us try to find some other 
conveyance.’ 

The Supreme Pontiff, who has condescended to honour me with 
his company upon the present occasion, is not, I need hardly say, the 
Pope who now occupies St. Peter’s Chair, and whose fine square brow 
and frank fearless gaze seem to betoken a nature uncorrupted and 
untrammelled by the paralysing influences which are generally brought 
to bear upon those who have elected to ‘ merge their manhood in the 
priest.” Apart from his sympathetic appearance, we must all, surely, 
hope great things from one who evidently looks at life with a much 
‘larger eye’ than did his venerable predecessor. 

When, a few years ago, during the pontificate of Leo the Thirteenth, 
I found myself established in the ‘City Eternal,’ it occurred to me 
that I would endeavour to write a book which should be entitled 
The Temporal Power : How it was acquired ; How it was used ; How 
it was abused ; and How it was lost, and with this object in view ! 
toiled through ancient manuscripts, collected newspaper-cuttings, and 
consulted several learned living authorities. Finally, however, I had 
to abandon the project, which would have entailed more attention 
and concentration of thought than I could have afforded just at that 
particular time, and I now make a present of the idea to my friends, 
Count Pasolini or Mr. Richard Bagot, who are both so much better 
qualified than I am to carry it out. Whilst I was engaged in thes 
researches I fell in with a very intelligent man, whose name I do not 
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feel at liberty to mention, to whom I confided my project, and with 
whom I had several interesting conversations upon the subject of 
the ‘Temporal Power,’ and the tenacity with which Pope Leo the 
Thirteenth, in spite of his great age, appeared still to cling to it. 
Whilst we were talking thus one afternoon my new-found friend 
pounced suddenly upon an English newspaper which was lying upon 
a table, advertisement-sheet uppermost, upon which was depicted the 
well-known réclame of ‘ Pears’ Soap,’ representing a naked infant, its 
face puckered up with crying, in the act of stretching out its hand 
towards a cake of this much-vaunted accessory of the toilet, with the 
legend ‘He won’t be happy till he gets it’ inscribed over its head, 
Taking a pencil from his pocket, my friend hastily scribbled the words 
‘Il Papa Re’ across the bare body of the infant, set a triple crown upon 
its head, and wrote ‘ Temporal Power’ upon the coveted cake of soap. 

‘Here is the situation,’ said he, passing me the advertisement. 
‘Do you consider that this is a dignified attitude for the Supreme 
Head of the Catholic Church? A man of the first order of intelli- 
gence would never have assumed it, but Leo the Thirteenth is possessed 
of cunning without sagacity. When one cannot obtain a thing, is it 
not always wiser to pretend that one does not want it?’ Then, 
before I could reply, he continued: ‘ And yet this attitude, that of a 
peevish infant, is now the only one the present Pontiff is able to assume. 
He adopted his views when public opinion was less enlightened than 
it now is, and had the imprudence to surround himself by those whe 
exaggerated them. But, after all, they conduce on the whole towards 
the peace of Europe.’ 

I ventured to inquire of him how this could be. 

‘The populace of Rome,’ he answered, ‘unlike that of Naples, 
has no real sympathy with the Monarchy. All its traditions, all its 
memories of the good old times (good only because they are now 
departed), are associated with the Papal Government. The Nea- 
politans, on the contrary, are cast ina distinctly monarchical mould. 
That the government of their monarchs was atrocious; that every 
act of injustice, every political crime, was committed in the name of 
the King, does not affect them now. They can look upon the Castello 
del? Ovo, or even assist at a representation of La Tosca, and still retain 
their loyalty to their ancient traditions. But with the Romans it is 
different. The ‘ King,’ whatever may be his name or his disposition, 
says very little to the people. If Leo the Thirteenth were to be per- 
suaded to abandon the ‘ Prisoner-of-the-Vatican’ pose ; were he to 
walk or drive about the streets of the city, and show himself once 
more to its inhabitants, I believe the enthusiasm he would evoke 
would be so tremendous that it might even shake the very foundations 
of the throne.’ 

* But this he will never do ?’ 

‘Happily for the peace of Europe he will never be allowed to do it. 
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It would be distinctly opposed to the policy of the Vatican, and too 
much pressure is brought to bear upon him from without, whatever 
his private opinions may now be. He is as well aware as I am, too, 
that were he to change his present policy he would not survive it for 
many days. The Vatican is “ run” upon strictly medieval lines——’ 

My look of inquiry interrupted him. Was this a euphemism, I 
wondered, for the ‘ cup of black coffee’ that was said to come in so 
useful sometimes at Yildiz Kiosk (which is certainly ‘ run ’ also ‘ upon 
strictly medieval lines’)? Of course, like most people, I had heard 
the story of a late Cardinal-Prince and the basket of fruit which was 
sent to him as a present from the Vatican gardens, and of the tragic 
fate of his maitre d’hétel, who rashly ate up the fig that he had decided 
would make one too many for the dish. I bought two large scent- 
bottles at the sale of the said Cardinal’s effects (the princely crown, 
combined with the ‘ hat,’ looks very imposing upon the gilt stoppers) ; 
but although I never look at them without thinking of the fatal fig, 
T have made it a rule to swallow all such legends ‘ with a grain of salt,’ 
particularly at a place where the current of party spirit—I might 
even say of ‘ party spite ’—runs as high as it does at Rome. After 
all, why might not the Prince-Cardinal’s butler have died of appen- 
dicitis like anybody else? . . . 

* © You have mistaken my meaning,’ said my friend, assuming a more 
cautious tone. ‘ What I intended to say was, that were the Pope to 
change his habits, or his place of residence, it would inevitably prove 
fatal to him at his great age. How many elderly persons succumb 
daily to the “change of air” that has been recommended by their 
physician ? Then, too, he is a vain man, and he could never endure 
to admit that his original policy had been unwise. The chagrin 
resulting from such an admission would kill him.’ 

Possibly these ‘ medieval lines’ may be the only ones upon which 
anything so time-honoured and mystical as the Papacy can be ‘ run’ 
in this material age ; and possibly the late Pope, if he was really so 
‘vain,’ thought that he had at least a good deal to be vain of. He 
was without doubt a man of culture and refinement ; apt in argument 
and repartee ; an unusually proficient Latin scholar, and a keen and 
crafty politician, although, as a matter of course, a very one-sided 
one. He loved riches and pageants, possessed beautiful hands and 
glittering eyes, and wrote very creditable verses both in Italian and 
Latin. I have read a poem of his upon the subject of photography. 
The theme does not seem to promise much, but he managed to extract 
something really poetical out of ‘these sun-painted pictures.’ He 
was afflicted rather painfully with the smile that is smiled indis- 
eriminately, at all times and seasons, and that has the appearance of 
being purely mechanical. Sometimes, in the case of aged persons, 
this may be partly due to unsuccessful dental arrangements, and so it 
may wreathe the lips of those who should not be held responsible for it. 
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Pope Leo the Thirteenth is smiling now, as he appears before me in 
my day-dream, but he looks pale and faltering, and Mr. Blunt leads 
him off gently, and takes him inside the shop of the adjacent butterman. 

‘Wilfrid Blunt is one of those uncomfortable people who must 
always be of the minority,’ says a voice from the inner defiths of the 
omnibus. ‘He won’t come in here because we have got in before 
him, and he won’t allow the Pope to do so either. He wants an 
omnibus all to himself. And what will you bet, too, that he has not 
gone into the butterman’s in order to astonish him by asking for 
camel’s milk, or some other unobtainable product? He has ever 
been, and ever will be, an “‘ homme & sensation.” ’ 

I look towards the window of the dairy company, and perceive, 
over the horns of the symbolic statuette, the subject of these remarks 
in the act of offering a glass of milk to his aged companion, though 
whether of cow or camel I can do no more at that distance than 
shrewdly conjecture. The appearance of the Pope, as he stands there 
in his shabby black garments, being ministered to by one seemingly 
80 superior to himself as a specimen of humanity, is 80 grovesquely 
at variance with all preconceived cena that, in spite of myself, I 
cannot help laughing aloud. 

This laugh proved the death-knell of my vision, though not before 
I had convinced myself of a truth about which I had previously been 
rather doubtful. The late Pontiff would have been remarkable- 
looking anywhere, and he was quite entitled to a place in my omnibus 
had not untoward circumstances prevented. Now, however, it is 
completely full, and although I can still see several well-known and 
remarkable figures making towards it from a distance (the bland and 
débonnaire apostle of ‘ Sweetness and Light’ amongst others, and Mr. 
George Meredith, with his magnificent facial angles), all wildly 
flourishing their umbrellas, a mysterious-looking individual, wearing 
the leathern jerkin and demi-mask of the traditional headsman, leaps 
lightly on to the box-seat, seizes the reins, and, cracking his whip in 
Continental fashion, drives off at a brisk pace and is no more seen, 
for even a dream-omnibus is not bound to be indefinitely elastic. 


Suddenly I became aware of my actual surroundings, and I per- 
ceived that the irrelevant ‘ady, who had evidently come into the 
toom whilst I was still in the clouds, had risen from her chair, and 
was hastily collecting her worsted work as though to escape from the 
presence of one whom she regarded as a lunatic. 

“The late Pope looked so funny in that “ bowler” hat,’ I said in 
explanation, whereupon her countenance only betrayed an expression 
of still greater alarm, and I then endeavoured to make her under- 
stand the turn my imagination had taken. 

Just then the rest of the company came trooping in, and I submitted 
my little extravaganza to them with a good deal of nervous misgiving. 
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Everybody was agreed that I had certainly made out my case, 
and that if an ordinary ‘ outsider’ were to get into my omnibus he 
would at once discover, merely from looking at its occupants, that he 
was in the presence of his intellectual superiors. 

* Still, You gave me so very little time,’ I said, excusing myself, 
‘and subjected me to such stern limitations. Not one of the heroes 
of Antiquity, or even of the Middle Ages, and only people I had 
actually spoken to and seen quite near! . . . I might have brought in 
Thackeray, who was so remarkable-looking, and to whom I sat next, 
once, at the play; or Victor Hugo, whom I looked at from a yacht 
through a telescope, and saw quite distinctly ; or Walt Whitman, 
who sent me a lifelike photograph of himself with his signature at the 
bottom, if I hadn’t been so dreadfully conscientious! ... I have 
left out a whole lot of remarkable-looking friends, too; people who 
have asked me to dinner and been so civil to me, to say nothing of 
all my own relations. . . . And then, although somehow I couldn’t 
prevent the late Pope from making his appearance, I had to draw the 
line at kings and queens, because it is impossible to divest royal 
personages of their accumulation of prestige, or to judge quite fairly 
of them in any way... .” 

* But, after all,’ interrupted the irrelevant lady, ‘ kings and queens 
are only mortal. They are made of just the same flesh and blood as 
the rest of us!’ and she heaved a profound sigh. 

‘ A fact that should be continually borne in mind,’ said the Scoffer, 
‘or we might possibly lose sight of it altogether.’ 

* And then,’ I continued, ‘there are a great many more things | 
might have said about everybody, if I had not been afraid of being 
“ too offensively personal ” (as Mr. Harry Quilter said of Mr. Whistler). 
Some people can’t even laugh at themselves, and won’t stand the 
least little bit of ridicule, or even of playful treatment, from others !’ 

‘Do you really think,’ asked the Seeker, ‘ that anything can seem 
to be “ too personal” after “ the Creevey Papers ” ?’ 

‘But now,’ said the Scoffer, before anybody could answer this 
question, ‘what are we to say about those people who, although 
extremely remarkable-looking, have never been fortunate enough to 
distinguish themselves in any way whatsoever ? ’ 

As he spoke, the company, one and all, glanced, as though in- 
stinctively, towards a looking-glass hanging on the opposite side of 
the room, and which was almost as large as the butterman’s window 
in my day-dream. The question had occurred to me already, and 
was certainly something of a poser. 

‘ Their future is in their own hands,’ I ventured at last. ‘They have 
only to try earnestly, night and day, to live up to their personal appear- 
ance.’ The luncheon-gong sounded as I spoke, and so our morning’s 
fooling was brought to an end. 

Mary Montgomerie CurRRIE. 





THE BY-LAW TYRANNY AND RURAL 
DEPOPULATION 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


I am a landowner in a poor agricultural district of Sussex, having 
an estate of some four thousand acres, mostly of woodland, in the 
Weald. The estate, as I inherited it, had been got together as long 
ago as the Civil Wars, and had remained without much change 
as to acreage since, though here and there fields and farms have been 
bought or exchanged or sold. I can’see by old plans and records that 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it was much more closely 
peopled than now. There were then a number of small freeholds, 
of from three to thirty acres, interspersing it, which have now dis- 
appeared. ; 

The question of this disappearance of the rural population has 
always interested me. Its earliest cause was, I believe, the ruin of 
the iron industry, which, about the reign of Queen Anne, began to be 
abandoned owing to the competition of the coalfields of the North. 
This diminished the wealth of the district and drove out a number 
of the Sussex miners from the parishes where their work lay, while 
others became squatters on the wastes of manors and took to smuggling, 
sheep-stealing, and other ill-practices. During the latter half of the 
eighteenth century the neighbourhood of the forest lands between 
East Grinstead and Horsham was considered unsafe for quiet, law- 
abiding persons, and many of even the lesser gentry went to live in 
the towns. There were no hard roads, and the mire of the Weald 
was cruel in winter. As late as the year 1811, when my father 
came of age, he was unable to drive to his front door at Crabbet from 
the London and Brighton coach road, three miles off at Crawley, 
except in a broad-wheeled waggon. Nevertheless, the bulk of the 
purely agricultural population retained their places on the land till 
some ninety years ago, when, at the close of the great French war, 
the small yeomen, who had been living beyond their normal incomes 
during the days of high war prices, were obliged to sell their acres ; 
and the twenty years following the Peace of Paris saw perhaps half 
of these dispossessed and merged in the landless classes. We retained 
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still, however, a goodly number of small freeholders, descendants 
of the squatting miners, labourers who owned their own cottages 
and strips of garden ground. The lot of the peasant pure and simple 
has never been with us, on our poor soil, so hard a one, even in the 
worst of times, as in the richer counties. Where the soil is poor 
there was less temptation to enclose wastes, and, as Cobbett long ago 
pointed out, the peasant has always found elbow-room there and 
ways of living, by odd jobs of forestry and garden culture, denied 
him on the better lands. The upper Weald of Sussex enjoyed this 
precious gift of poverty and, almost until to-day, the large bounty for 
its cottagers of commons and wayside strips with freedom from many 
despotic regulations enforced in richer neighbourhoods. It has been 
reserved for our own quite recent times to see their more general 
exodus, under pressure, no doubt, in part of changed economical condi- 
tions affecting all rural England, but also in large measure of a new 
class selfishness and the operation of laws, devised for the protection 
of the poor but so unintelligent in their framing and so ruthlessly 
misapplied in other interests than theirs that they are finding it 
yearly less and less possible to live in their ancestral homes. How 
this misapplication has come about (and it is the special subject of 
my present pleading) I will endeavour to explain. 

In old times, and down to the third decade of last century, 
parochial affairs in rural England were managed in each parish by its 
own vestry. This form of local self-government was a time-honoured 
one, and, whatever its defects may have been, had at least this merit, 
that in a purely agricultural parish the interests looked to were purely 
agricultural ones. When, however, the new Poor Law was intro- 
duced after the Reform Bill, a wider area of self-government was 
chosen. Parishes were grouped together, in districts of half a dozen 
or more, and the guardianship of the poor, and later other matters, 
were put under the control of a common board elected by the various 
parishes. This Board of Guardians had for its seat no longer any 
strictly rural centre, but a town, the principal one included in the 
parishes, and it is to this transference of power from village to town 
that may be remotely traced the evils of administration which are 
now affecting adversely the agricultural as contrasted with the urban 
population of our southern counties. For forty years, however, no 
great harm was done. The powers of the Guardians were small, 
while economically the union of the parishes proved an advantage. 
It was only in 1875, or rather some ten years later, when the pro- 
visions of the Public Health Act of that year were beginning to be 
taken advantage of by Guardians, now transformed into District 
Councillors, that the oppressive tendency of the change became 
visible. The Public Health Act of 1875 was the outcome of a phil- 
anthropic movement throughout England caused by the coincidence of 
@ period of great economical prosperity and of certain gross abuses 
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of speculation in the housing of the poor made possible by the rapid 
expansion of town life. On every side London and the great indus- 
trial cities were extending their borders, and the same was the case in 
most country boroughs and at all points where the railways favoured 
the creation of new urban and suburban centres. Many of these 
new areas were being covered with houses insanitary in construction 
and unsafe for the poor who lodged in them, and the whole question of 
housing was raised in an acute form. 

In response to the cry of sanitas sanitatum, omnia sanitas raised by 
Disraeli, the then Prime Minister, the Public Health Act of 1875 came 
into being. It was essentially an Act for the bettering of the condition 
of the poor—the poor, above all, of the London suburban slums; and 
those who framed it can certainly never have suspected that it would 
one day be perverted by human stupidity and human selfishness into 
an instrument of class tyranny over the labourers of our villages. 
Yet such has proved to be the case. By a clause in the Act, unfortu- 
nately introduced, it was provided that the Poor Law districts might, 
if they so chose, declare themselves, through their Guardians, to be 
‘Urban Districts,’ and so acquire powers similar to those exercised 
in towns; that is to say, they might, in common with London and 
the great cities, issue their local by-laws on all matters connected with 
sanitation, including the construction of new streets, laws enforceable 
by summons and fine before the county magistrates. The purpose of 
this clause clearly was that, wherever certain areas within the rural 
districts began to be built over and acquired an urban character, urban 
regulations might be applied to them. But it can never have been 
intended that such regulations should be made applicable to the whole 
of the purely agricultural areas included within the rural districts. 
Nevertheless, in the early eighties this phenomenon began to be 
observed. Rural district after rural district, in accordance with the 
Act, made application to the Local Government Board to be vested 
with urban powers, and in accordance with the Act the powers were 
given. It was only human nature that the applications should be 
made. Officials, all the world over, fall naturally in with any pro- 
posal to increase their authority, and so it was with these rural 
Guardians. Wherever the excuse could be put forward of a new build- 
ing area here, or a new town suburb having come into being there, the 
official instinct prompted an acquisition of the powers within its 
reach. With or without sufficient cause, urban powers have become 
possessed by half the districts of rural England; and in each by-laws, 
as a rule of the most stringent kind, have been imposed on the 
inhabitants, including those the least reasonably amenable to them. 

It may be said that, since the councils are elective, such a course has 
had at least the sanction in each district of local approval. But 
this, as regards the villagers, the agricultural labourers, in whom my 
interest lies, is no true statement of their case.. The urban powers 
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obtained and the by-laws issued have always been sprung without real 
warning upon the villagers, nor have they had any true opportunity 
of expressing their views about them. When a council wishes to 
obtain urban powers, or when it seeks approval of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for by-laws it proposes to issue, all the formality necessary 
is that at one of the meetings a majority of its members should vote 
that the application be made ; which done, a notice must be published 
in a local newspaper (a single paper is sufficient), and during a month 
a copy of the proposal must be on view at the local office in the town, 
or for sixpence sent to each ratepayer who may demand it in writing. 
After this month’s delay the application may be made, and the approval 
is at once granted. All who know anything of the isolated position 
of our peasantry in their rural homes will understand how entirely 
illusive such slight precautions are as a protection from surprise, and 
how impossible it would be for them to make any effectual protest 
against the change, even if it were explained to them what the change 
implied, which has never been the case. As a matter of fact, not one 
agricultural ratepayer in a thousand understood twenty years ago 
what his council was doing when it applied for urban powers ; hardly 
one in a hundred knew that it was being done. As to the by-laws, 
one has only to glance through their multiplied and obscure para- 
graphs to see that even a trained lawyer might be puzzled at some 
of their provisions; while to the agricultural understanding, examining 
them at a town-hall, they must have seemed the merest gibberish. 
Nor have the agricultural ratepayers since had any means of dis- 
playing their displeasure or agitating for repeal. The votes of the 
individual councillor are not published ; and even if they are known, 
what can the peasant do to obtain their repeal ? 

The position of rural councillor is not one of emolument or of suffi- 
eient dignity to tempt a general competition for the office. It is unpaid, 
and involves a considerable sacrifice of time and money, neither of 
which farmers, still less labourers, can afford. The meetings are in the 
country towns, often many miles away from their homes. There are few 
of them who have such business capacity as is required for official 
work. The candidates for office are therefore few, and as a rule the men 
who come forward are either tradesmen or retired tradesmen; or perhaps 
a villa-dweller with idle time on his hands; or, again, men who, in 
American phrase, from their position in life have ‘an axe to grind’ 
upon the council. In practice it has been found that it is men of the 
last category who are the directing force on nearly every council, 
the representatives of certain businesses which have a direct trade 
interest in urbanising the district—local owners of residential land 
which they desire to develop, contractors for local work, and, above all, 
local builders. These alone have the personal interest, combined with 
the technical knowledge, necessary for sustained and effective work 
on the councils. In districts where such are the prime movers, the 
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urbanising process is pushed on merrily, and always at the expense 
of the agricultural poor. The town interest is, of course, very different 
from the country one, the suburban from the rural. It lies in what 
is called improving the neighbourhood ; that is to say, in smartening 
it up and introducing a wealthier class of residents in place of the 
poorer. To the advocate of such improvement the existence of 
the permanently poor man, living poorly in a poor cottage, is in itself 
an offence and nuisance, for the sight of poverty deters rich men from 
settling in the neighbourhood. To him the ideally desirable inhabitant 
is not the peasant but the villa resident, and his vote is given always 
against poverty. The peasant must be improved or removed. He 
is consequently harassed in his traditional ways of country living, 
subjected to this and that restriction borrowed from town life, and 
when he is found irreclaimably poor his cottage is declared ‘ unfit 
for human habitation,’ and he is left houseless. He may not rebuild 
his house except according to an impossible scale of urban expenditure 
prescribed by the local by-laws and enforced in the interests of trade. 
The Public Health Act, sprung in ignorance of its meaning on many 
a rural district and manipulated since by the local building and con- 
tracting interests in connivance with suburban landowners, has become 
not only the instrument of a vast amount of jobbing expenditure 
of all kinds in rural England, but also an engine of direct tyranny 
which is driving the indigenous English peasantry from the soil of its 
forefathers. 

This said in explanation, I will return now to my own experience. 
Some years ago I indulged in a dream of re-creating peasant holdings, 
three acres and a cow, with chicken farming and spade cultivation. 
But the initial expense, especially in providing the necessary buildings, 
according to any method of construction then known to me, proved to 
me that it could not be economically a success. Chicken—or, rather, 
egg—farming alone seemed likely to bring fair results ; but difficulties 
of marketing, and, I must add, the multiplicity of foxes, made even 
this a most precarious industry, and with reluctance I abandoned 
my idea. Like most English landlords, I let things be, contenting 
myself with building what cottages were required on my estate, 
expensively and unsatisfactorily, as a matter of duty rather than in 
the hope of any larger improvement. It was not till the year 1899 
that any better method of meeting the building difficulty suggested 
itself to me. In that year, wanting a small dwelling in a hurry for a 
plot of land I had acquired in the New Forest, I was advised to try 
iron, and, on a plan of my own, Messrs. Humphries put me up in three 
weeks exactly what I wanted—a single-storied cottage, with ample 
fireplaces for wood, the fuel of the country, and a covered passage or 
verandah on its northern front—it is a mistake in England to have 
verandahs on the south side, as they shut out the sun—giving much 
extra habitable space. I was present at the putting-up of the building, 
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and watched with surprise the method of construction, so simple that 
it needed almost no professional knowledge to imitate, so effective 
in the comfort it secured, and, above all, so wonderfully cheap ; and 
when I had myself for a while inhabited it, and found its many 
practical advantages, I gave commission to my estate carpenter to 
put me up two others on a smaller scale to serve as an experiment 
for further cottage-building in Sussex. This I found he could do at 
the small cost of 1301. for a building covering 700 feet area with a 
verandah of 240 feet more, and an outbuilding containing washhouse 
and closet—as snug and sanitary a home as any poor man could wish 
to inhabit ; for there was a large fireplace in every room, roof ventila- 
tion, and ample door and window space. The result was all I could 
desire. The cottage occupants were delighted with their new dwellings, 
and all the neighbours envied them their luck. Even esthetically 
the cottages earned praise. Low, and painted, as they were, green—a 
hint I had brought home with me from the green rocis of Russia— 
they were, in their woodland surroundings, inconspicucus and almost 
pretty. My thought of twenty years before seemed once more possible. 

One thing only stood in the way—the possible intervention of the 
Rural Council. My first two cottages had been built where there 
were no building laws, away from my principal property, and Crabbet 
lay in the East Grinstead district. Here urban powers had been 
obtained, and the whole programme of the London bvilding by-laws 
was in force. It is worth noting that the by-laws introduced had 
been voted with so little of public notice that I was myself unaware 
at the time of what was being done, and they had been approved by 
the Local Government Board with so little hesitation that only four 
days had elapsed between the Council’s vote and the Board’s approval. 
For some years, however, the new laws had been but lightly insisted 
on, though enforced latterly with ever-growing rigour. Several cases 
of severity had recently occurred as to iron buildings, among others of a 
man who had been refused permission to put up an iron building tem- 
porarily when his dwelling had been destroyed by fire, and another 
of a widow lady who, having built herself an iron cottage, had been 
forced, at the expense of 60/., to enclose the walls with a second and 
needless walling of bricks. I consequently wrote to the chairman, 
laying before him my plan of cottage-building, explaining my method 
of construction, with the materials I intended to employ, and re- 
quested him to lay the matter before his Council, and tell me whether 
‘from a sanitary point of view or from that of enabling the rural 
population to be properly housed . . . . his Council would raise objec- 
tions on the score of the materials used.’ The answer, in view of the 
subsequent action of the Council, is a very curious one, and no ex- 
planation of it has ever been attempted. A copy of the by-laws 
was sent me, which distinctly forbade my plan, but at the same time 
I was officially informed that ‘there appears to be no objection to 
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your proposals except as to thatched roofs.” What was in the 
Council’s mind I cannot undertake to say. I took it in the most 
favourable light as a tacit permission, and instructed my carpenter- 
builder to send in the plan of a cottage without thatch, and then, 
after waiting two months for an answer which did not come, and the 
season advanced, we got ready our materials and prepared to put 
them up. At the very moment, however, we received notice that 
our plan was disapproved as violating the by-laws, though in what 
way was not explained. 

T had then to reconsider the whole matter, no longer as a per- 
sonal one, but from the point of view of the public interest. If 
it had been the case of a single cottage, for whatever purpose, 
I would have let the matter drop. I am the least litigious of land- 
owners, and the least disposed to a local quarrel. But I felt that 
to give in on a point which really affected the whole community 
would be base, and I took advice how best to fight the battle legally. 
The advice given me was to build and trust to the county magistrates, 
in a case of such general importance, to use the discretion they have of 
imposing a nominal instead of a real fine for my breach of the by-laws. 
At any rate, by this method the housing responsibility would be 
taken off my shoulders and placed openly and before all the world 
upon the Council’s. I therefore resolved to build and stand the shot. 
The place chosen was a field on my Blackwater farm near Three 
Bridges, isolated from all other buildings, and divided by a wood from 
the high road ; and the cottage was designed to replace a singularly 
poor cottage, which had come into my hands, standing without 
garden on the road, for which a rent of 3s. 6d. had for years been paid. 
{ found that I could not only provide the cottager with one of my 
1301. iron cottages, but throw in a quarter acre of land for garden, 
and yet diminish the rent by a shilling without loss. It seemed im- 
possible that any Council pretending to be Guardians of the Poor 
should refuse such a proposal, or that any bench of English magistrates 
should enforce penalties, as to which they have an option, to the point 
of obliging me to destroy the cottage when once it should be built. 
Yet this is what has happened. During my absence last Christmas in 
Egypt, my builder, having nearly completed his task, was summoned at 
the Council’s instance and fined 5/. at East Grinstead for the offence 
of building otherwise than with bricks and mortar, and on my return a 
further action was brought against me on the same charge, which re- 
sulted in a continuing penalty of two shillings a day being imposed on 
me so as to oblige me to pull the building down. The grotesque result 
was therefore reached that on the strength of a Public Health Act, 
designed to secure the better housing of the poor, a building against 
which no charge that it was insanitary could be brought—indeed the 
charge had been expressly repudiated—was condemned, not because 
it was not good enough, but merely because it was too good, The 
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sole evidence brought by the prosecution was that of the district 
surveyor, who deposed that he had measured the building and found 
it was larger in area and contained more cubic feet of air—that is to 
say, that it was a better and, according to all modern sanitary views, 
a healthier building—than the Council’s curious by-laws allowed to a 
single-storied cottage not of brick or stone. 

Such has been my individual experience. It is by no means a 
solitary one in England. Two years ago a philanthropic gentleman 
(I do not myself claim to be philanthropic), Mr. Till, built just such 
another cottage in the Dartford district, and with just the same 
result ; and in case after case landlords who have wished to help their 
tenants have found themselves frustrated at the outset by the tyranny 
of by-laws, introduced perhaps in ignorance, but maintained since, 
and insisted on with ever-growing intensity in local trade interests. 
In one case that I have heard of, it has been carried so far that a poor 
Cornishman possessed of a few roods of land, and who had got together 
during a number of years the boulders used from time immemorial in 
the local cottage-building, found afver all his labour that he would not 
be allowed to build with them. But these cases have over and over 
again been told in print. What I wish to impress upon my readers 
is that it is not mere stupidity that is to blame for the enforcing in 
rural districts of these grotesque town laws, but that there is behind 
it an insistent power of speculation and trade which finds in these 
laws its legal way to wealth. In this, I have no wish to make any 
attack on individual land speculators or individual tradesmen who 
enter the Rural Councils to support or extend a system by which their 
class profits. Their position is just as honourable as that of the 
brewers and railway directors and shipping owners, who go into 
Parliament to push imperially the interests of beer and high traffic divi- 
dends, and the extension of our sea-borne trade. All of these public 
men, I do not doubt, are intimately convinced that they are fulfilling 
@ patriotic duty in the line they take on the questions that interest 
them, but this does not prevent me from insisting on the public danger 
there is in a state of rural things where power has passed away from 
the true rural population into the hands of a class whose interest is 
opposed to theirs. The Building By-laws were originally framed as 
a check on speculative building; speculation has accommodated 
itself to them, and is now using them to secure to itself a monopoly 
of rural profit. It must be clearly understood that the inexpensive 
modern methods of house construction (and there are many such which 
dispense altogether with bricks and mortar, and even with the necessity 
of-employing a professional builder to apply them to new houses) ar 
@ menace to the trade, and that it is the trade that is now opposing 
all reform. Yet reform there must be, for it is incredible that the 
existing state of things—which is slowly but very seriously rousing 
indignation everywhere among the agricultural poor, and is distinctly 
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aggravating their position, already difficult enough, of remaining on 
the land—should be allowed, for national reasons and reasons of 
justice and humanity, to continue. I have no doubt that it will be 
dealt with in the coming Parliament, whichever party succeeds to 
power. 

A very short amendment of the Public Health Act would do all 
that is immediately necessary in regard to rural housing. It might 
be enacted very briefly that no by-law of any Rural Sanitary Authority 
shall apply to any new building to be erected on a freehold property 
where such building is more than a given number of yards from the 
nearest other dwelling, or from the property of an adjacent owner. 
This would encourage landowners to give sufficient ground enclosing 
their new cottages, as exempting them in such cases from by-law 
restrictions, and it would draw at once the necessary distinction be- 
tween true rural and suburban conditions. The housing question, 
however, is in my opinion, though the most crying evil of the moment, 
only a small part of the rural reform I should like to see advocated. 
The whole condition of the rural poor requires reconsideration in the 
light of modern economy, modern science, and our new knowledge of 
the laws of human race competition. But this is a subject far beyond 
my present scope. To-day I can only express a hope that some 
influential member of the House of Commons or some enlightened 
Peer may take the By-law Question up and make it his own. I 
am convinced that, with full public light thrown on it, an end would 
be speedily put to the huge abuses now rampant in some of our rural 
districts, and the causes of the anger raging so strongly against their 
Councils in the bosoms of our too mute peasantry. The certainty 
that these are with me, at least in my own part of Sussex, in what 
Iam saying is my best justification for pleading here publicly their 
cause. 

Witrrip Scawen Bivnt. 


Crabbet Park, Crawley: September 12, 1904, 
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THE LAND OF JARGON" 


THE following sketch records merely the impressions of a short 
excursion, undertaken about two years ago, into the land of Jargon 
or Yiddish literature. 

I should be happy could I persuade others to make the journey 
for, themselves. 

Partly for my sake, that I may have someone with whom to 
compare experiences. Partly for their own, because there must be 
many who would enjoy it as much as I, and profit by it more. Partly 
for the sake of the land, which is in great measure ignorant of 
its own treasures, and allowing its unique and fragile monuments 
to crumble away in the atmosphere of present-day civilisation. 

Within their walls lurk the ghosts that have been ousted from 
the literatures of other lands. In one dark and dusty corner, for 
instance, there dwells Bovo, alias the tale of the Bevies of Hampton, 
of which an edition was printed—mnot as a literary curiosity—as 
lately as 1895. 

But even this last refuge is falling to ruin about their ears. 

The Jargon will soon be a living language no more. 

Its disappearance, curiously enough, will coincide, not with the 
subjugation, but with the emancipation, both social and moral, of those 
who speak it. It is the language of the Russian Pale, which will 
vanish as surely as the Ghetto and the Jewry vanished in times past. 

Even the Zionists do not wish to preserve the Jargon by trans- 
planting it root and branch to Palestine. It must ever remain 
associated with a period of distress and outward humiliation ; it is 
too obviously borrowed and its corruption of the Hebrew is looked 
upon as unpardonable. 

Then, again, its composite nature and strange, but not untrace- 
able, history are just what constitute its great interest. 

Professor L. Wiener has shown that the name Jargon is not 
really applicable to the Judeo-German language, for its elements are 

' For nine-tenths of the information contained in this article I am indebted to 
Professor L, Wiener’s History of Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth Century, a 
well as to the author for the kindest personal help and encouragement. For the 


present sketch, however, and the translations which it includes, no one is responsible: 
but myself, 
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now closely welded together and it is pervaded by a spirit all its own. 
But the word Jargon has a fascination about it, and it is used, ‘in 
Russia, by Russian and Jewish writers alike. I retain it in this 
chapter as designating the Judeo-German literature which has arisen 
in Russia, and with which I am mainly concerned. 

The traveller to the land of Jargon requires the ability to read 
the Hebrew printing letters; a thorough knowledge of German; a 
good Hebrew-English dictionary (that of Bresslau, for example). 

A Polish-English dictionary ; and the love which is better than 
patience, and which may have for its object either philology, history, 
folklore, literature pure and simple, the people of the land, or all five 
together. 

The student should also master the fairly easy Russian alphabet, 
partly that he may be able to use the excellent little Russian-Jargon 
dictionary ;of Lifshitz. Harkavy’s Yiddish-English dictionary (New 
York, 1898, published by the author), though by no means complete, 
is indispensable, and contains valuable information on the Jargon 
dialects,? 

A knowledge of the Hebrew, Polish, or Russian languages is not 
necessary ; but a certain familiarity with Hebrew is always of help. 

Neither is it needful to know Turkish, though I will mention, for 
the special delight of the philologist, that Turkish words have been 
reported to occur in the Jargon, alongside the latest importations 
from England, France, and America. Certain books are more 
idiomatic, and therefore more difficult than others. Some abound 
in Hebraisms and quotations from the Talmud, and there are cases 
where neither love nor dictionaries will avail, and the student must 
needs have recourse to a specialist. 

German is indispensable, because Jargon or Yiddish, which is the 
‘Yiddish ’ way of pronouncing Jiidisch, short for Jiidisch-Deutsch, 
is fundamentally a German dialect of the Middle Rhine. It was 
imported into Poland, and thence into Russia, by German-Jewish 
immigrants of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Though old 
German, it is no more bad German than Provengal is bad French. 
The Hebrew words are corrupt in pronunciation, though not in 
spelling, while the Slavic words are spelt phonetically. 

The land of Jargon Literature is a queer, topsy-turvy place, at 
once far and near; a land in which the soil, represented by the 
certainty of getting the books you want, continually gives way 
beneath your feet ; in which a quarterly may appear three times in 
six years and never again, in which a serial edition comes to an end 
the day on which you send in your subscription, and books go out of 
print as fast as they come in. 

A land in which authors frequently apologise for writing in their 


* Yiddish books, whether printed in Russia or America, can be obtained through 
R. Mazin & Co., 59 Old Montague Street, London, N.E. 
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mother tongue ; in which the said authors may have not one, but 
several—even half a dozen—pseudonyms a-piece; in which, while 
the said tongue seems intended for continual joking, there is more 
to move to tears than to laughter ; a Jand in which the deepest and 
tenderest parental love exists alongside a system of education which 
can only be described as medizeval ; a land of prayers and curses ; a 
land of feasts and fasts, charms and superstitions numberless, of 
saints and relics and holy graves, where Greek and Roman Catholics 
are termed picture and idol worshippers; a land in which there is 
more internal dissension and more kindliness of feeling towards the 
rest of the world than is commonly supposed. 

The traveller’s opinion of it on his return will depend, in this case 
also, on the spirit with which he set out. Of its interest and 
novelty, and all its wealth of folklore, there can be no doubt, but is it 
otherwise attractive ? 

‘The Jews’ (quoth the Grandmother in Meisach’s Folk-Tales) 
*will become, through suffering, better Jews with more Jewish 
hearts.’ 

Occasional adversity is good for many of us, but that prolonged 
periods of oppression, isolation, poverty and ignorance, should be 
calculated to bring out all the best qualities of either nations or 
individuals, would run contrary to every law of social progress. 

The reader is at times tempted to wonder, if it would not be 
better for the credit of Jew as well as Christian were the history of 
Russian Judaism, in all its phases, never written. But this would 
involve sacrificing the record of too much that is admirable. 

And when that history is taken in hand, some of its most 
precious elements will be found in the Jargon books of the nineteenth 
century. 

Towards the first quarter of that period, still more towards its 
second half, certain Russian Jews awoke to a sense of the condition of 
their people, and they began writing about them, so that;the people 
might see themselves as in a glass. This awakening was largely due 
to the influence of the followers of Mendelssohn. Moses Mendelssohn, 
born in obscurity, but endowed with the noblest moral and intellectual 
qualities, became the friend of Lessing and the grandfather of 
Felix Mendelssohn and the gifted Fanny Hensel. He was the first 
Jew to win anything like social recognition in Berlin and to open 
the gates of Gentile culture to his German co-religionists. 

The Jewish stories of Kompert, Franzos, and Zangwill, excellent 
in their several ways, cannot have quite the interest of the Jargon 
tales. 

These latter were written, not for a Gentile public, but for the 
very people they describe. This, again, makes them often very 
perplexing, on account of the constant allusion to Jewish rites and 
customs taken for granted as understood. 
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The best living Jargon prose-writers, diverse in their talents, are 
one in their single-hearted devotion to the cause of the people. 
They have striven, by means of songs and stories, novels, poems, 
dramas, and, last but not least, calendars and magazines, to enlighten 
or console, as the case might be, their humble brethren. 

They were preceded by half a dozen others, each with his 
special significance. There was Lefin, whose Jargon translation of 
the Psalms was printed in 1817; and Aksenfeld, who began life as 
the follower of a Kassidic* and, presumably, wonder-working rabbi, 
while his son became a celebrated professor of medicine in Paris. 

Among living poets are Perez and Frug; among the dead, 
Berenstein, Michel Gordon, to whose memory Frug wrote the lines 
of which an English rendering will be given later, and J. L. Gordon. 

The latter was a Hebrew poet, but his one tiny volume of Jargon 
verse is among the very best in the literature. 

It contains, among other things, two or three powerful ballads, and 
some comic pieces of great excellence. But, in the words of a Jargon 
motto given elsewhere, ‘to laugh is not always to be in fan—to 
laugh is sometimes to weep bitterly.’ 

These authors differ from the men of the Haskala, or direct 
disciples of Mendelssohn, in that they unhesitatingly employ the 
Jargon (which the Haskala hated) instead of Hebrew, or a German- 
ised form of Yiddish. Perez is eloquent in defence of its use— 
always, it must be remembered, under existing conditions : 

* Whoever wishes to be read by the rich and learned, or in the 
houses of gentlefolk, may write in what other language he pleases. 
Whoever wishes to reach the heart and intelligence of the simple, 
uneducated people, that one must write in Jargon... . 

Is Jargon a language ? 

The intelligent should understand that Jargon is a fact—a fact 
which has come to pass in spite of us, and which certainly will not 
vanish overnight at our desire.’ 

The new Haskala, if I may so call it, has fully justified its 
position. It has carried on the work of the old Haskala, namely, the 
gradual enlightenment of that gifted, but somewhat dogged and 
captious person, the orthodox Polish Jew, and it has also shown that 
the Jargon is good enough for most uses. 

The fragment of Lefin’s translation of Ecclesiastes given in 
Professor Wiener’s History before mentioned leaves nothing to be 
desired, while the style of Perez fears no comparison whatever. 

Leon Perez, the short-story writer—he possesses a versatile 
genius—wanders in the land of Jargon like a lost spirit. He may 
not be in every way a better writer than Abrimovitsh or Spektor. 
He may not be capable, as they are, of writing a whole novel, on 


* The Kassids are a fanatical Jewish sect in the south-west of Russia. 
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things Jargonistic, sad enough to be true and comic enough not to 
be monotonous. 

But Perez writing short stories in Jargon is Daudet, as it were, 
dedicating the Lettres de mon Moulin to the shepherds of Provence, 
or the Spaniard Becquer, with whom Perez has more than one 
point of resemblance, addressing his delicate Literary Letters to the 
rustic dwellers in the valley of Veruela. 

If Perez has a fault, it is a tendency to be morbid, a tendency 
not to be wondered at in one of such delicate psychological percep- 
tion. It is, moreover, traceable here and there only. 

The obscurity of some of his poems is baffling, but it is so 
ebviously intentional, as due to political reasons, that to reproach 
him on this head becomes unnecessary. No one can be more 
erystal-clear than Perez when he chooses. Witness his article 
‘On Trades’ (since printed in book-form)—a delight to read with 
its flawless sequence of ideas. After a disquisition on labour, 
productive and otherwise, he unflinchingly exposes to the Jewish 
artisans why it is that they fail to compete successfully with their 
Gentile neighbours. 

So long (he tells them, in substance) as work is hurried through, 
without regard to food or sleep, that one may return to the study 
of the Law; so long as the promising boy-children are confined in 
the religious schools, and only the duller ones brought up to 
manual labour; so long as customers are sometimes unfairly treated 
and engagements not always kept; so long as technical education 
is happy-go-lucky; so long will the Jewish workman, in spite 
of superior intelligence, industry, and sobriety, be worsted in the 
struggle. 

The date of this little book is 1894, How far it applies to 
present conditions I am ignorant. But to anyone interested in 
practical attempts to solve the ‘Jewish problem,’ Perez ‘On Trades’ 
and Spektor’s ‘ Three Persons’ are to be earnestly recommended. 

I will return to the latter presently. Of Perez the poet I will 
not speak here, because my space is limited, and his poetry is far 
too varied and original in character to be dismissed in a few lines. 
He now devotes himself entirely to prose, in which I think his 
genius finds its fullest and most lovable expression. This in spite 
of the beauty of such poems as the Song of the Wedding Gown, 
Monish, and others which crowd on the memory as I write. 

I give in full one of his shorter sketches, entitled : 


THE FAST 
LEON PEREZ 


A winter's night! Shirah sits by the oil-lamp, darning an old sock, She works 
slowly, for her fingers are half-frozen; her lips are blue and brown with cold; 


every now and then she lays down her work and runs up and down the room to 
warm her icy feet. 
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In a bed, on a bare straw mattress, sleep four children—two little heads at 
each end—covered up with some old clothes. 

Now one child and now another gives a start, a head is raised and there is a 
plaintive chirp: ‘ Hungry!’ 

‘Patience, dears, patience!’ says Shirah, soothingly. ‘Father will be here 
presently, and bring you some nice, soft bread. I will be sure to wake you.’ 

‘ And something hot ?’ ask the children, whimpering, ‘ We have had nothing 
hot to-day yet !’ 

‘ And something hot, too!’ 

But she does not believe what she is saying. 

She glances round the room—perhaps, after all, there is something left that she 
can pawn... nothing! Four bare, damp walls. A split stove—everything 
clammy and cold . . . two or three broken dishes on the chimney-piece . . . on 
the stove, an old, battered Hanoukah lamp. Over head, in the beam, a nail, sole 
relic of a lamp that hung from the ceiling. Two empty beds without pillows— 
and nothing, nothing else ! 

The children are some time getting to sleep. 

Shirah’s heart aches as she looks at them. 

Suddenly she turns her eyes, red with crying, to the door. She has heard 
footsteps, heavy footsteps, on the stairs leading down into the basement... a 
clatter of cans against the wall, now to the right, now to the left. 

A gleam of hope illumines her sunken features. 

She rubs one foot against the other two or three times, rises stiffly, and goes 
to the door. . 

She opens it, and in comes a pale, round-shouldered Jew, with two empty 
cans, 

‘ Well?’ she whispers. 

He puts away the cans, takes off his yoke, and answers, lower still: ‘ Nothing 
—nothing at all! nobody paid me. To-morrow! they said—everyone always 
says: To-morrow! The day after to-morrow—On the first day of the month!’ 

‘The children have hardly had a bite all day!’ articulatesShirah. ‘ Anyway, 
they're asleep—that is something. Oh, my poor children!’ 

She can control herself no longer, and begins to ery quietly. 

‘ What are you crying for?’ asks the man. 

‘Oh, Mendele, the children are so hungry!’ She is making desperate efforts to 
gulp down her tears. 

‘And what is to become of us?’ (she moans) ‘things only get worse and worse!’ 

‘Worse? no, Shirah! come, I am ashamed of you! we are better off than we 
were this time last year. . I had no food to give you, and no shelter. The children 
were all day rolling about in the gutter, and they slept in the dirty courts, Now, 
even if they sleep on straw, they have a roof over their head,’ 

Shirah’s sobs grew louder. 

She has been reminded of the child that was taken from her, out there in the 
streets. It caught cold, grew hoarse and died—and died, as it might have died 
in the forest—without help of any kind—no measuring of graves—nothing said 
\ver it, to protect it from the evil eye—it went out like a candle! 

He tries to comfort her. 

‘Don’t cry, Shirah, don’t cry so! do not sin against God !’ 

‘Oh, Mendele, if only He would help us!’ 

‘Shirah, for your own sake, don’t take things so to heart! See what a figure 
you have made of yourself! Do you know, it is ten years to-day since we were 
married? ‘Well, well, who would think you were the beauty of the town!’ 

‘And you, Mendele! do you remember, you were called “ Mendele the Strong,” 
and now you are bent double, you are ill—and you think I do not know it—oh, 
my God!’ 
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The cry escapes her, the children are startled out of their sleep, and begin to 
wail anew: ‘ Bread! hungry!’ 

‘ Who ever heard of such a thing! who is going to think of eating to-day !’ 
is Mendele’s sudden exclamation. 

The children sit up in alarm. 

‘This is a fast day!’ continues Mendele with a stern face. 

Several minutes elapse before the children take in what has been said to them. 

‘What sort of fast is it?’ they inquire tearfully. 

And Mendele, with downcast eyes, tells them that in the morning, during 
the reading of the Law, the Pentateuch fell from the desk. ‘ Whereupon,’ he 
continues, ‘a fast was proclaimed, in which even sucking-children are to take 

art.’ 
; The children are silent, and he goes on to say: ‘ A fast like that on the Day of 
Atonement, beginning overnight.’ 

The four children tumble out of bed, Barefooted, in their little, ragged shirts, 
they begin to caper round the room, shouting: ‘ We are going to fast, to fast, to 
fast !’ 

Mendele screens the light with his shoulders, so that they shall not see their 
mother’s freely-falling tears. 

‘There, that will do, children, that will do! Fast-days were not meant for 
dancing. When the Rejoicing of the Law comes, then we will dance, please 
God!’ 

The children get back into bed. 

Their hunger is forgotten! 

One of them, a little girl, starts singing : 

Our Father, our King, etc., and On the high mountain, etc. 

Mendele shivers from head to foot. 

‘One does not sing, either,’ he says in a choked voice. 

The children are silent, and go off to sleep, tired out with singing and dancing. 
Only the eldest opens his eyes once more and inquires of his father : 

‘Tata, when will I be bar-mitzvah ? ’* 

‘ Not yet, not for a long time—in another four years. You must grow big and 
strong!’ 

‘Then shall you buy me a pair of Praying Scarves ?’ 

* Of course ! ’ 

‘ And a little bag to hold my prayer-books ?’ 

‘Why, certainly!’ 

‘ And a little, tiny Seder-book® with gilt edges ?’ 

‘ With God’s help! you must pray to God, Cheisele!’ 

‘Then I shall keep all the fasts !’ 

‘Yes, yes, Cheisele, al/ the fasts!’ (adding, below his breath) ‘ Lord of the 
World, only not any like this one—not like to-day’s!’ 


Perez has written a great deal. As the editor of a popular 
magazine, for which only the best was to be considered good enough, 
he frequently had to supply most of the contents himself. 

The more than fifty sketches of which the ‘ Fast’ is an example 
are all, however, of equal merit. 

It must be acknowledged that they are nearly all equally sad. 
The inherent melancholy of Jargon letters will always represent, for 
the general reading public, their most serious drawback. Yet this 


* Confirmed. 5 For the Passover home service. 
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literature is one of the most humorous in the world, and Perez’s rare 
comic touches are as irresistible as any. 

AbrAmovitsh is the writer whose social influence has been the 
most marked. 

In an early drama: The Tax, or the Gang of City Benefactors, 
he exposed the disgraceful system of ‘home-rule’ obtaining in the 
Jewish communities of his day. The heads of the community of 
Berditchef, which he had specially in view, attempted to kill him. 
He escaped, and even the Russian Government was moved to interfere 
on behalf of the oppressed Jewish poor. 

Besides many prose works, some of which have been translated 
into Polish, Abrfémovitsh has successfully versified the Sabbath 
prayers (for the benefit of Jewish womenkind) and written one long 
tale in verse. This poem, Yudel by name, presents, most enter- 
tainingly disguised, the story of ‘ Judah’ to the presentday. Yudel, 
his admirable wife Torah (the Law), his two daughters, Judaism and 
Christianity who marries an Emperor, the cold reception of the 
destitute Yudel in his daughter’s palace—all is so real, so quaintly 
told, and so free from anything like recrimination, that I would 
gladly dwell on it. 

Fishke the Lame deals with very low-class Jews—vagabonds who 
travel about Russia in carts and beg. Disagreeable scenes are intro- 
duced, but never lingered over. The brutal ways of the leader of the 
band and his followers only serve as a foil to the self-restraint and 
purity of the wretched Fishke and the little beggar-girl he loves— 
virtues which they take as a matter of course, seeing that in spite of 
everything they are Jews. 

This book is rendered still more interesting by the fact that the 
author himself, at one time, was being taken across country in a 
mendicant’s waggon. Indeed, there are few of the Jargon writers 
whose biography would not be of the most captivating description. 
The elderly book-peddler who tells Fishke’s story—or gives Fishke’s 
telling of it—has the following adventure: Having, unwittingly, 
penetrated by night into a peasant’s garden, and refreshed himself 
with a cucumber, the peasant ‘ has him up’ before the Commissioner 
of Police. The latter, who is on circuit duty, happens to be ina 
house near by : 


After a glance in through the window, the Gentile gave me a push forward 
and stood himself by the door, without a hat. In my bewilderment, I also took 
off my hat, scratched my head and stared about me like an idiot. 

At a table there sits a notary and makes notes, scribbling with a pen which 
begs every few seconds to be allowed to dip into the inkbottle and wet its mouth, 
after doing which it is sick onto the paper. 

The notary hurries it along, twists himself lower and lower and grumbles at 
every dip. It is evident that they worry one the other—both are displeased— 
the pen, with his heavy hand and contortions, and he, with its blots. He: a 
squeeze—the pen: a blot. In the centre of the room stands a red collar with 
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brass buttons, a kind of a man with a big stomach and a bloated face . . . his 
small eyes flash fire, he twirls his long moustache, and all the while he is pitching 
into two persons who stand with bent head beside the door: a tall one with a 
healthy frame, a shaven neck and a silver ring in the lobe of his left ear; the 
other, a thin one with a little pointed beard and a tin plaque on bis breast, holds 
a long staff with both hands, blinks with his eyes and bows continually. 

The red collar abuses the first of the two persons, screams: ‘In chains with 
him! to Siberia with such a Starost!’® and to the other: 

‘T’ll have passports flayed out of you, you Sotski’ eo-and-so—the devil take 
your grandmother!’ 

All my limbs die away. I shake as with ague, there is a rushing sound in my 
head, a ringing in my ears. 

I neither see nor hear what is going on. I hear nothing properly, not even 
the voice of my Gentile when he presently accuses me. But when the red collar 
turns to me with a harsh word in Russian, I come to all at once, and I hear 
perfectly. 

A clenched fist hovers before my eyes and dreadful words are sounding in my 
ears ; 

‘Thief, contrabandist, seller of illegal goods, pursecutter, chains, prison, 
Siberia !’ 

Suddenly he makes for my ear-locks * and, pulling meangrily about, he seizes a 
pair of scissors from the table and shearsoff one whole lock! I am bathed in tears at 
the sight of my ear-lock lying on the floor; my grey old ear-lock which has grown 
with me from childhood into my old age, which has shared with me, in the course 
of my life, pains and pleasures galore. My mother stroked both locks and 
weighed them in her palm and could never look long enough at the beautiful, 
‘black curls. 

They adorned my face in my good days when I was fresh and strong. They 
became grey before the time, but their greyness was no shame to me. Both locks 
turned grey early through need, wretchedness, worry, unjust enmity. 

To whom had my lock done harm? who had been wronged by my grey 
hairs P 

My heart is torn within me and cries, Help! help! but my lips are silent. I 
look dumbly round, like a suvrn sheep, and kop, kop, the tears fall thick as 
beans. 

My unmolested cheek flamed, and my face must have altered dreadfully. I 
must have been a pitiable object. 

For soon after the red collar puts away his tongue, so to speak, and speaks 
kindly to me, laying his hands on to my shoulders. A human heart must have stirred 
beneath the brass buttons, my grey hairs and my whole appearance have testified 
to my honesty. And now, as though in apology to me, be turns wrathfully upon 
my Gentile—why in creation has he dragged here a poor old man like that? and 
drives him out with a threatening gesture. He himself takes his cap and walks 
round saying a word now to this one, now to the other. 

Then he goes out and soon we hear the trap driving away. 

All the people in the room come to life again. 

The notary gives the pen a fling with a farewell imprecation. The stdrost and 
the sotski stretch themselves and lift up their heads. 

Somebody waves his hand toward the street and his eyes say: Off with you and 
don’t show your faces here again! The staérost draws a deep breath, runs his 
fingers through his hair and follows the hint with a ‘ That’s a stanovoi,® if you 
like!’ 

* Russian = village bailiff. * One responsible for the taxes etc. of 100 houses. 

* Worn by every orthodox Russian and Galician Jew. 

* Police commissioner of a district. 
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Spektor also is an ideal popular story-writer. He has neither the 
vigour of Abraémovitsh, the artistic perfection of Perez, nor the 
brilliance of Rabbinovitsh. But there is a playfalness and repose, 
an absence of all bitterness and gloom, that render his books pecu- 
liarly winning. There are few more lovable characters in any 
literature than those of Franya and her father in Spektor’s Jewish 
Students and Jewish Daughters. 

But so unpretending is the tale, that not till we close the book 
do we realise how Franya’s unselfishness and refinement have won 
our heart. 

The life depicted here seems to belong to another day than ours ; 
but at the end of the book, typically enough, we find a letter from 
Franya’s friend Clara, full of the wonders of the Paris Exhibition 
of 1889. 

Spektor’s Three Persons is a small but extremely valuable work. 
It describes, in the guise of a story, three present-day types. The 
Russian orthodox Jew, the Assimilator (who would be Russian in 
everything but religion), and the Palestinian. 

The following extract borrows a mournful interest from certain 
recent events. : 

The period is one of anti-Semitic disturbances. Jacob (the 
Assimilator) and his wife hear that not even Russified Jews like 
themselves are safe from the approaching mob of rioters. They are 
in great terror and perplexity. Close by lies a small Jewish town 
of the usual squalid and lively type. 

‘Jacob also has gone “to the Jews” to ask for advice as to what is to be 
done.’ 


He has gone to the Jews, to the people he used to avoid, with whom he had 
no dealings, and would often ridicule into the bargain. 

Reader, do not be hard on Jacob—God keep misfortune far from every one of 
wt... 
It was past midnight when he came home ‘from the Jews.’ 

His wife had not yet lain down to rest, and was impatiently awaiting his 
return. 

‘Well, what is the news? Why have you been away so long? I have not 
known what to think.’ 

‘I have been with the Jews, and it was all I could do to get away.’ 

‘And what do they advise? What do they say? What did they tell you to 
do ?’ 

‘What do they advise me, you ask? I will tell you. I wondered, as I went, 
what I should do, where I should go, and decided to look first for the Rabbi, who 
would tell me where the people had assembled, and I intended crossing the 
market-place, But it was impossible! The whole square is filled with Jews, 
with women and children, old and young. I saw that I need go no furtherto make 
my inquiries. But before I could get to one of the elder, well-to-do householders, 
all the Jews surrounded me with great delight and the women began to weep. 

‘“The dear Pani ’® Jacob has come to counsel us! We Jews were in trouble, 
and so he remembered us. ‘There is no pricing a Jewish soul.’ The Jewish 
heart has awakened in Pani Jacob, because the Jews were in distress! 


” Polish = lord. 
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‘“ Save us with our husbands and children! Advise us in this judgment from 
God, so that our daughters and the holy books in the synagogues be not defiled!” 

‘And I heard a hundred other voices imploring me on all sides. 

‘« What can I do for you, dear Jews?” I answered. 

‘«“ Was heisst was?‘ You are no simple Jew like ourselves, whose heads are 
muddled with the worry of getting a livelihood. You are a Jew of to-day, you 
keep company with great people, they think a lot of you, you will be a good 
advocate for the Jews. 

‘“ We see that they treat you like one of themselves, you are hail-fellow- 
well-met with them. Tell us what to do! Advise us, have pity on our wives 
and children! They say there will be a riot this next Sunday, there has just 
been one in B——, and they say that the B rioters are coming to us, that 
they are already just outside the town. Have pity on us, dear Pani Jacob, you 
know better what is to be done than we blind ones !” 

‘ My head began toswim’ (Jacob went on to tell his wife). ‘I didnot know what 
to do next. Should I look at the unfortunate people, should I speak to them? 
comfort them, or give them some advice? I began to wish I had never come, 
and all the while I hear my praises sung on every side: 

*“ A Jew after all, the Pani Jacob—he has no dealings with any Jew, he never 
even enters 4 synagogue, and now—now that a great calamity has befallen the 
Jews, he comes—may God reward him for his goodness! Grant him to live a 
hundred and twenty years’ and then to enter Paradise.” 

‘A wave of compassion swept over me—and there I stood !’ 

Madame began to cry. 

“ And how did you answer them, the poor things?’ 

‘How I answered them? I asked: What were they thinking of doing, mean- 
time ? Why were they all assembled in the market-place ? 

‘My head was going round, my heart ached, it grew black before my eyes. I 
only just managed tosay: “Wait a little, I will come again directly and tell you 
what to do.” 

‘They made way for me and I struggled through and came home.’ 

‘But why—what for ?’ asked Madame in some astonishment. 

‘What's the good of asking me? Jdon’t know! My heart is very heavy, I 
could weep bitterly—my head is splitting.’ 

‘But Jacob’ (said Madame—in great alarm) ‘ the wretched people are waiting 
for your answer, they are hoping. .. .” 

‘Well, let us go, perhaps we two together shall find something to say to 
them...’ 


It may be asked: 

What is the attitude of the Jargon writers toward the Russian 
Government ? 

I can only answer by pointing to the words, in Russian characters, 
on the title leaf of every Jargon book : 

‘ With the permission of the Censor.’ 

‘The rest is silence.’ 

There is, however, a spirit of conciliation abroad for which we 
re grateful and which is not without a dignity of its own. 

In Dienesohn’s Yossele, one of the saddest tales of child life ever 
written, the boy is brought before a court of justice to be tried 
‘for theft. The patient endeavours of the judge to get at the truth 
are in marked contrast with the vindictiveness of Yossele’s Jewish 
accusers. 

'"! What do you mean by ‘ what ’? 
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Spektor, in his Jewish Peasant, does full justice to the efforts 
made by the Russian Government to induce Jews to settle on the 
land. These efforts have been few, but then the naturally suspicious 
Jews gave them no very encouraging reception. 

Perez has ‘A Chat’ between two old Hebrews taking a holiday 
stroll. One of them tells of the delight with which he recites, every 
Passover, the list of the plagues of Egypt. His words have a double 
meaning. 

Whereupon the other describes how a certain holy Rabbi grew 
melancholy at the Passover festal board : 


‘ Melancholy—on a feast day—Passover—what do you mean ?’ 

‘ Well, we asked him the reason why !’ 

‘ And what did he answer ?’ 

‘ God Himself (was his reply) became melancholy on the occasion of the Exodus.’ 

‘Where had he found that P’ 

‘It's a midrash.’ 

‘ When the children of Israel had crossed the Red Sea, and the water had covered 
up and drowned Pharaoh and all his host, then the angels began to sing songs, 
seraphim and ophanim flew through all the seven heavens with hymns and glad 
tidings, all the stars and planets danced and sang, and the transmigrant souls— 
you can guess what rejoicings !’ 

But the Creator put an end to them, 

A Voice issued from the Throne: 

‘ My children are being drowned in the sea, and you rejoice and sing!’ 

Because God created Pharaoh and all his host—the devil himself was made by 
God, and it is written : 

‘His tender mercies are over all his works,’ 

‘ Certainly,’ sighs Reb Zerach. 

He is silent for a while and thenasks: + 

‘And if it is a midrash, what conclusions did he draw ?’ 

Reb Shekenah stands still and says gravely : 

‘ Firstly, Belzer ** fool, no one can be original, “there is no chronological order 
in the Law,” the new is old, the old is new . . . Secondly, he showed us why we 
recite... even the plagues ...to a mournful Sinai tune, a tune that is 
steeped in grief. Thirdly, he translated the precept: “ Al-tismach Yisraél el gil 
ca'amim ”'* thus: Rejoice not in a materialistic way, you are no boor!”’ 

‘ Revenge is not for Jews.’ 


Somewhat apart from these three men stands Linetzki, the 
author of one single masterpiece, the Kassidic Boy, or Polish Boy as 
it has also been called. He wrote it in the bitterness of his soul, for 
it is in great part a disguised autobiography, and he had suffered 
incredible things at the hands of the Kassids. But, ‘ Farewell’ (says 
the hero of the book to these same fanatics) ‘ and know that, although 
I lost my chance in life through your sweet Polish way of educating 
children, I leave the world happy, hoping that after the Polish Boy you 
will bring up no more such “ Polish boys” as your victim Linetzki.’ 

The information contained in this work respecting the manners 


* Talmudical exposition of the Biblical text. '* Follower of the Rabbi of Belz. 
Hosea ix. 1, 
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and customs, social and domestic, of a certain portion of Jargonland 
renders it priceless. It is none too refined in tone, its jokes are broad 
and its caricature ruthless ; but there is no mistaking the earnestness 
of its purpose and the intensely tragic impression left on the reader. 
The Kassidic Boy is one of the more difficult works, being full of 
Hebrew expressions and very idiomatic. The student will do well to 
commence with the simpler, but no less pure, Jargon of Spektor and 
Perez. The Songs from the Ghetto by Morris Rosenfeld, edited by 
Professor Wiener, with an English prose translation and German 
lettering, form an excellent introduction to the study of Yiddish. 
Since Perez has left off writing in verse, the firat living Jargon poets 
are A. Goldfaden and Frug. The former, who founded the Jewish 
theatre in 1876, is the more powerful of the two; but my personal 
knowledge of his work is of the slightest. 

Frug is one of several who, in a time of national distress, gave 
up Russian for Jargon, that they might speak to the people in their 
own tongue. 

He is no great poet, but within certain limits, which he wisely 
does not overstep, he possesses considerable merit. 

Frug was born in a Jewish agricultural colony. Hence his love 
for nature, a feeling of which the expression in Jargon literature is 
somewhat rare. This love he would fain impart to his humble 
brethren. They are still mentally overshadowed by the stone walls 
of the ghettos, and their longing after vines and fig trees is apt to 
be more intense than literal. 


. . . 7 . . . . 
The vales and the dales, and the wide-stretching plain, 
The clouds and the stars and the wind and the river, 
The green little leaflets that rustle and shiver, 

That glance in the sun and are wet with the rain : 
The snow-wreath of silver, the gold of the fall, 
The heaven above and the earth at my feet, 

Of hope and of gladness they sang, one and all, 
And oh, but their singing, their singing was sweet ! 


My Rabbi was Nature—she set me to learn, 

She taught me to sing and she taught me to play, 

She taught me to think and to feel, day by day, 

And all that is beautiful swift to discern. 

The heart must be fresh, and the brain clear and steady , 
The scales and the measure be waiting and ready, 

And I, after all, have become—why, you know it: 

A poet, my brothers, a poor Jewish poet !’ 


The following are three of Frug’s shorter poems : 


ON THE GRAVE OF MICHAEL GORDON 
One more gravestone—one more heart, 
Cold and still, has found relief 
From the joy and bitter smart, 
From the wrath for other's grief. 
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Where the ash is strewn about 
Lies the dear old fiddle, lone ; 
And the crazy song ran out 
With a sudden sound of moan. 


Strong and earnest, unafraid 

Rose the song, and clear and high. 
Ring the bell—the piece is played ! 
Hushed the laughter, hushed the cry. 


In the land where, free from pain, 
Thou, dear soul, art gone to live, 
One assurance stil] retain, 

All the comfort we can give. 


This, while yet there lives a Jew, 
Through the many coming years, 
Shall thy songs be sung anew, 

Some with laughter, some with tears. 


Sleep, thou spirit sweet and rare, 
Where the leaves of life are shed! 
Thine own songs shall be the Pray’r 
Spoke in blessing o’er the dead. 


THE JEWISH CHILD 


In the airless gloom and darkness 
Where no sunlight falls, 

Dost thou mark the blindworm yonder 
Where he crawls? 


In the earth the worm in darkness 
Had his birth, 

And his lot—to crawl for ever 

In the earth. 


Wormlike, in the dark and helpless, 
All the undefiled 

Years of childhood thou art passing, 
Jewish child! 


By the cradle-side thy mother, 
Rocking thee, 

Sings no song of peace, of gladsome 
Liberty ; 


Of the gardens, of the valleys 
Where, the livelong day, 
Free as air, the rosy children 
Laugh and play. 


Nay, a bursting tide of anguish 
Flows along, 
Ever welling—ob, the bitter 
Cradle song ! 

Vor. LVI—No, 332 
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Deep-drawn sighs and tear-drops scalding, 
In a rushing stream, 

Night and day are sounding ever 
Through thy dream ; 


Deep-drawn sighs and tear-drops scalding, 
Cold and pain, 

Drag their weary length, like spectres, 

In thy train. 


And from cot to grave, unbroken 

All the long, long way, 

Stretch whole forest-leagues of trouble, 
jrim and grey! 


SAND AND STARS 


Shines the moon, the stars are glowing, 
The night sweeps on o’er hill and plain, 
Tn the tattered book before me 

1 read, and read them once again, 


Ancient words of promise holy, 

And loud, at last, they speak to me : 
‘ As the stars of heaven—my people, 
And as the sand beside the sea!’ 


Lord Almighty, Thou hast spoken, 
Unchanging is Thine holy will, 
Ev'rything at Thy commandment 
His own appointed place shall fill. 


Yes, dear Lord, we're sand and pebbles, 
We're scattered, underfoot are trod, 

But the stars, the bright and sparkling, 

The stars, the stars—where are they, God? © 


Space forbids me to say more of Dienesohn, whose work bears 
some resemblance to that of Spektor, or to speak of S. Rabbinovitsh. 

The latter, besides some good stories, has done excellent work as 
a critic, in which he is seconded by Frishman. 

In spite of their unceasing efforts, sensational trash is still piled 
high in the Jewish book-market. It seems, however, to be more 
harmful for its unfaithfulness to life and utter worthlessness 15 
literature than for any other reason. It is mostly written in 4 
corrupt Germanised Yiddish of no interest to the philologist. This 
form of the language was introduced, with the best intentions, by one 
or two north-western writers early in the last century. 

If, again, I dwell on the poet Morris Rosenfeld, I shall be led 
to speak of others who, likewise of Russian birth, have made their 


%* These translations are reprinted, by kind permission, from the Jewish Quarterly 
Review of April, 1902. 
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home in America. They belong to what, for the convenience of the 
moment, I have termed the Yiddish group of writers. This group 
is of no small significance, but it lies beyond the limit of this 
sketch. 

The American writers have been active in the translating line. 
The Jargon library of translations, if I may so call it, now includes 
David Copperfield, Don Quixote, Anna Karenina, certain works of 
Jules Verne and Zola, stories by Maupassant and others. 

The Yiddish literature of the eighteenth and preceding centuries 
was either religious or partook of the nature of folklore. 

The Maisse Buch of the year 1602 was intended to wean 
Jewish womenfolk from the Gentile tales over which they pored to 
the displeasure of the Rabbis. The stories and legends in this 
volume are mainly of Jewish origin. Meanwhile, unwritten fables 
and fairy tales, fantastic children of every nation, age, and clime, 
were circulating by the thousand. Quantities have since been com- 
mitted to print. The rest continue to lead a winged existence, 
which becomes more precarious from year to year. 

The educated Jewish public in Russia is presumably out of touch, 
for the most part, with the Jargon language and literature. 

Whether this is to be regretted, as making for a want of fellow- 
feeling between rich and poor; whether the passionate appeal of 
Perez for ‘ the help of the really intelligent’ will find any response— 
these are questions which I must leave to others. One thing is 
certain: the cause of Jargon literature is the cause of the Jargon- 
speaking people in a very special sense, because of the scarcity of 
any but religious instruction. 

Those by no means ‘ men of leisure,’ therefore, who have gladly 
given time and talents in its interest deserve the gratitude of Jew 
and Gentile alike. 

If no individual can be better or worse without influencing the 
rest of the world for evil or for good, how much more is this true of 
& whole people ? 

And if true of any race, it is very specially so of the one whose 
recent literature we have been hastily considering. 

What civilised nation can afford to be indifferent, at the 
present day,jto the moral and intellectual condition of the Polish 
Jew ? 


HELENA FRANK. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A 
REMINISCENCE OF COVENTRY PATMORE 


In 1870, when a student of medicine, a natural affinity to literature 
led me to form the acquaintance of another student, possessed of, 
as possessed by, considerable originality both of phrases and ideas, 
A friendship began which, I am happy to say, still continues, and 
which led me to another lasting pleasure—an invitation to his 
father’s house in the Easter of 1872. 

Coventry Patmore was to me until then a nominis wmbra, 
though for a boy my knowledge of literature was fairly extensive. 
I remembered how I had been told that his verse was a healthy 
reaction against the morbid Byronic influence, and at that time it 
seemed to me that one might as well attempt to drown fire with 
cups of milk-and-water instead of with pump and hose. I hada 
quick receptivity (a quality injudicious friends are wont to mistake 
for ability), and, though deeply interested, I started on my journey 
that Easter both critical and prejudiced. That my recollection of 
that visit remains most clear and vivid is not strange. Nothing 
more curious than the personality of my host could be presented to 
a boy of my temperament. 

At Uckfield my friend and I met by chance a good priest, who 
acted as chaplain to the establishment at Heron’s Ghyll. His 
‘Would you like to walk?’ was accompanied by such a pleasant 
smile of invitation that we thought we could not decline. For 
some reason we young ones were already tired out. The walk 
flagged, and conversation dropped, After some miles the poor priest 
looked so weary that we expressed a regret for not having driven, 
when he exclaimed, with half-assumed distress, ‘Ah! if I had only 
known! You should not be so shy of expressing your preferences 
in the presence of your elders.’ It was not in this way that I was 
shy. 

Heron’s Ghyll, I believe, was formerly named ‘ Buckstead, 
though I see that Mr. Edmund Gosse calls it ‘ Brixsted.’ It was an 
improved, and rather obviously improving, estate, with new planta- 
tions and new paths, very effectively arranged and well kept. The 
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house also looked new, though much of the old building remained. 
The windows had stone mullions, and the whole house was fronted 
with a warm-coloured stone. 

It stood naked and clean in the landscape. The interior of the 
hall, with tiled floor and bare walls, was airy and cool, like a model 
dairy. It was a thoroughly good and comfortable house, well 
arranged, and manageable with few servants. The arrangements 
everywhere were simple, but never primitive; a simplicity with 
distinction. The absence of the ordinary water-drainage system I, 
rightly or wrongly, took to be the suggestion of the well-known 
Sir John Simon, whom I met there during my visit. 

A lady, very winning and gracious and kind, met us in the hall. 
She was dressed in a long dark robe narrowly edged with blue, made, 
I thought, somewhat like a religious habit. I am, throughout this 
reminiscence, recalling my impressions of the time, and earnestly 
trust that these may, when unworthy of my subject, in no wise be 
taken as representing my maturer and later judgment, which, as 
regards everyone I met in that kind household, is wholly grateful 
and affectionate. I was steeped in Shelley, romantically Radical in 
my sympathies, and somewhat of 4 ‘prig.’ Moreover, I knew 
nothing of my host and hostess, who lived in a certain higher and 
more rarefied atmosphere. I thought I lived on richer soil, more 
prodigal of flowers, than theirs. 

Later, when I was in the dining-room, Coventry Patmore entered. 
My most vivid recollection of him is as he stood in that door- 
way. It was a living picture. His clothes seemed too loose for 
his spare frame. He wore a comfortable black velvet ‘ shooting” 
coat, and light check trousers. A thin, rather untidy wisp of black 
necktie made more distinct the large ends of his upright linen collar, 
apparently not separable from his shirt, all spotlessly clean and 
white. He seemed as erect as an arrow, and lithe as an osier; the 
eyes shone on me brilliantly like a bird’s. The lower part of his 
face, which was devoid of hair, seemed small in comparison with a 
large and very broad brow, wide at the temples. But the lower part 
of his face was made ever memorable by his mouth, shaped like a 
Cupid’s bow when fleetingly at rest, but almost incessantly changing 
in outline. The lips rarely apart, perhaps more rarely to me as one 
unworthy of his speech, often pressed together by some inward 
thought, then shooting forwards with a sort of prehensile rapidity ! 

But his eyes were kind, and had wit and humour. He shook 
hands and at once I was at ease. Never perhaps did grey hairs 
seem so young. 

Two girls slipped in, shy and silent. The younger, fragile'and 
more like her father than the elder, looked extremely interesting’; 
the elder was beautiful. Shyly they sat down at table, and all we 
younger ones looked down at our plates, speaking only when spoken 
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to. This was the type of our first meals. After two or three of 
them the silence grew to be oppressive. An effort to say something, 
perhaps to shine, took possession of me. I had just been reading 
Romola, Greatly daring, I hazarded some criticisms which elicited 
a response from Mrs. Patmore, who, smiling, said that it was strange 
how completely George Eliot had misunderstood and almost laugh- 
ably travestied the character of St. Theresa, which the authoress 
had cited as a parallel to that of Dorothea in Middlemarch. No 
Catholic would have thought of such an absurd comparison. It was 
a complete misunderstanding of the mind of the saint. 

I felt at once dreadfully out of my depth. But, knowing nothing 
of St. Theresa, it did not follow that I had nothing to say. Perhaps 
I said something in ignorant defence. No doubt it was something 
foolish. The table grew more silent! I spoke again, and looked 
at the velvet-coated figure away to the right—a long way it seemed 
—at the head of the table, with an expectation of sympathy. 

The lips shot out and quivered, like a snake’s tongue at a 
fascinated rabbit, and I felt a blow was coming. ‘ Have you read 
any of St. Thomas 4 Kempis ?’ said the snake. 

I had seen the book on the table of a Positivist. There was an 
undercurrent of humour at the conjunction, which emboldened me 
to smile and say, ‘ Yes ’—hoping the undercurrent woald bear me to 
safety and conversation. 


Then all my nerves, conversational and other, were paralysed by 
the quiet remark, ‘He says, “ Talk little, especially with young 


”? 


people. 

It was a direct blow, and the room whirled. Then a wound of 
shame began to throb. I stole a look at the son; his eyes were on 
his plate. Did he faintly smile?—I could not tell. The elder 
daughter gazed with unnatural firmness at her plate, a faint rose 
blush pervading her. The younger ?—she also looked at her plate. 
They all had their hands in their laps. Was conversation tabooed 
at meals? The silence lasted until we rose. Oh, the relief, when 
the study door closed, and we emancipated boys escaped into the 
open air! 

The poison rankled in the wound all day. Not till night 
fell, with its inward illumination, did full relief come. It was 
born of revenge. I was young and ignorant, and had been beaten. 
But the longed-for sense of power came back. I elaborated the 
sentence, ‘Coventry Patmore’s poems are the Drivelling Domesticity 
of an Uxorious Simpleton,’ and fell asleep happy. So might 4 
savage siumber satisfied, having shot his arrow at the sun's 
eclipse. 

The next morniug a fine view of the Weald of Sussex was to be 
seen from the windows, the house was bright with sun, all was clean 
and fresh and happy. My friend and I spent the forenoon bird’s- 
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nesting in the woods which, forming part of his father’s property, 
stretched downwards to the left. Our deep enjoyment of an irre- 
sponsible freedom had its contrast in the afternoon, when we all, 
including a Miss Robson, who was staying in the house, went for a 
walk with the poet—one never to be forgotten. The striking 
personality of the previous day was manifested in a new aspect out 
of doors. The tall erect figure was bent, the head projecting for- 
wards ; a grey-and-black plaid shawl was thrown over the back, 
accentuating the stoop of the shoulders. For the time the poet 
was a valetudinarian. We walked slowly, conversing with the 
gardeners, and visiting the newly planted shrubberies, in which the 
poet took a great pleasure, and of which I was reminded when, 
years after, I was reading of Sir Walter Scott. He said little, and 
seemed to be warming himself in the sunshine, full of thoughts into 
which we dared not break. Slowly and gravely we reached the 
sportive woods of the morning, and visited a pool whose margin 
was imprinted with the feet of many small birds. These, he told 
me, were the footprints of the heron, from which the domain took 
the name, conferred on it hy himself, of ‘Heron’s Ghyll.’ Country- 
bred, I knew these were not the marks of herons, but of smaller 
birds. I hazarded an unheard whisper of water-wagtails. I was in 
a half-illumined state of mind; the poet seemed to live in a dream, 
‘where nothing is but what is not.’ I thought, ‘To what’s unreal 
thou coactive art, and fellow’st nothing.’ To accuracy of fact in 
the scientific sense he then, and often afterwards, seemed to me to 
give no allegiance: that which he himself thought things to be was 
the more important truth. The beauty of a thought was, in a 
way, objective to him. From it he seemed to derive the same sense 
of satisfaction which to plainer men is derived from the contempla- 
tion of a seemingly concrete world. What this world of mine might 
be to him was a mystery to me; that the world was mystic to him 
was plain. The fascination which his power exercised on me grew 
to a liking for him as I began faintly to understand him. 

That evening we had a service in the chapel, where we all knelt 
and prayed. 

During the days we boys played as boys do. A new light by this 
means was thrown on the poet’s gentle nature. We took a grey horse 
out of the stables, and hunted the fields, and the usual misfortune of 
a borrower pursued me. I wrenched the grey’s shoulder in a rabbit- 
hole and, temporarily I trust, lamed him. I told my host, like a good 
boy, expecting another quotation from Thomas 4 Kempis, but was 
met with a smile, many movements of the lips, but no remark, nor 
did he once refer to my meddlesomeness in any way whatever. It 
was true kindness, for I was much distressed. I felt he did not 
dislike mein the least, so, less shy, I was encouraged to speak to him 
occasionally, 
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In the evenings we sometimes had music from his wife and elder 
daughter. He liked simple airs, and said that modern music was 
abhorrent to him. One evening we played at impromptus in the 
manner of Lear’s nonsense verses. The poet sat reading. After a 
while someone gave out the word ‘ Cadiz,’ and with a smile he looked 
over his paper and said : 

There was an old fellow of Cadiz 
Who lived in a place where no shade is ; 


So he lighted his cloak, and sat under the smoke, 
That clever old fellow of Cadiz. 


After that he often made nonsense verses, which, alas! I have 
forgotten. 

We always spent the evenings together, the poet mostly reading. 
He disliked tobacco, and told me that Ruskin said perhaps the worst. 
thing about smoking was that it enabled young men to do nothing 
contentedly. 

The conversation turned one evening upon ghosts and apparitions. 
Suddenly he told me a most extraordinary story in detail, with place, 
time, and circumstance complete. 

He said that one evening he was staying in a house together with 
Mr. Holman Hunt. They were in a room with double folding doors, 
and were sitting alone together, when, looking through into the 
further room, which was lit up, he saw a little figure seated on the 
corner of the table. It was alive and looked about, and was dressed 
in a quaint dress with a little peaked hat shaped like a harebell, and 
with pointed shoes. He called Holman Hunt’s attention to the 
figure seen by himself, and Holman Hunt saw it equally distinctly. 
Taking some paper, the latter made a sketch of it exactly as it seemed 
to him to sit there, the sketch corresponding in every particular with 
Coventry Patmore’s vision of the same. On looking for it again the 
figure had disappeared. I remember thinking it strange that the 
figure was so like that of the conventional gnome of the story-books, 
and I suppose that my host looked on me as a child, and told me 6 
fanciful story. But it was told in a way to impress me with its 
veracity, and some time afterwards I endeavoured to find out if Mr. 
Holman Hunt remembered anything of the circumstance or possessed 
the sketch, but was told there was absolutely no foundation whatever 
for the story. Documentary evidence, as I think Professor Huxley 
once took the trouble to prove, is always absent in such cases. 
Happily Mr. Holman Hunt is still with us to delight us, and, should 
he think it worth while, could clear up the mystery. 

I was asked one evening what of George Eliot’s I had been reading- 
Referring at once to poetry, I named Armgart and the Spanish Gypsy 
and the headings of some chapters of Middlemarch. ‘ Ah!’ said 
the poet, with infinite meaning of depreciation, ‘that is what I call 
“important ” poetry.’ 
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A remarkable saying of his is treasured in my memory as the 
best definition I have ever heard of the elusive term ‘ gentleman.’ 
‘A gentleman,’ said he, ‘is one who does everything with the least 
possible expenditure of force.’ The extreme felicity of this definition 
is not of a kind to startle the hearer at once, but it is extraordinarily 
accurate. The ‘gentleman’ is not, of course, necessarily an idler: 
he may ‘do everything.’ Yet all he does is done in this way; the 
great loss of force in mechanics through friction can only be reduced 
to a minimum by extreme skill, and the analogy will be clear to the 
student of manners: the subtleties of manner and of speech charac- 
terising a gentleman were never so surely brought under a general 
term. It is too good to be fully appreciated by any but those 
experienced in society and in human nature. 

When my visit was drawing to its close the poet’s son told me 
that his father wished to have some little private talk with me before 
I left. 

The message was conveyed as if it were a mark of great favour 
shown to me, and I took it as such, But I was nervous and shy, 
feeling I was about to be weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
At the hour named I entered his study and found myself alone with 
him. The room was at the further end of the house, and he was 
seated at his writing-table. I sat at the side of the table, and he 
talked a little of my aims in life. Then of my tastes in poetry, 
which were very catholic, but tending towards the obscurely psycho- 
logic and inchoate ; towards wayward expressions of deep feeling and 
wild growths ; towards Shelley, Browning, and Rossetti. He thought 
my taste should be more reserved and chastened ; and I was greatly 
interested by a remark of his that the final and supreme art of poetry 
was to be extremely simple and clear—that I might be misled into 
thinking this was easy, and that I might mistake Art’s greatest reach, 
simplicity for poverty. I glanced at the neat papers on his desk, 
and thought he was thinking of himself and defending his own work. 
In saying this I am trying to observe the simplicity he inculcated. 
It was a feeling I do not mind acknowledging to my shame, since 
‘my conversion so sweetly tastes, being the thing Iam.’ That this 
was his own high aim, and that he greatly succeeded therein, no one 
of critical faculty can doubt. 

He asked me if I liked Tennyson. I was full of the Palace oy 
Art, and spoke of it with enthusiasm. He drily remarked that Maud 
was Tennyson’s greatest poem, and would ultimately be thought so. 
At that time I admired Maud so much that I knew it all by heart ; 
but the golden moment for saying so was gone. After most kind 
expressions from him, the little interview came to an end. 

That it was of pure intent to influence me for good is obvious, 
and Iam ever grateful to him for that unforgotten hour. After 
many years I take his words more to heart, though still without 
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entire assent. But for his direction I might never have seen the 
perfect intricacy in simplicity and the extreme artistic finish of 
such a poem as The Toys, and have been touched only by its pathos, 
which is limitless—an example of profound effect gained by the 
employment of apparently simple means. I never read it now with- 
out being lost in admiration. It is sure and unerring, and shows the 
hand of a master. The pathos is even terrible, for it referred to his 
much-loved son Henry, whose great promise faded with his early 
death. 

A long walk ended the visit. His son and I walked with him 
from Heron’s Ghyll to Eridge Park. Occasionally again that curious 
inaccuracy of fact peeped out. I was fond of running and jumping, 
and would jump the hedges and gates; for this he checked me, 
saying I should not jump, as it was a frequent cause of rupture. 
I have never known it occur in intentional jumping: a sudden slip 
of a valetudinarian on orange-peel is much more vicious: and sports 
are the saving of a boy. 

We left him at a charmingly situated house on the farther side 
of Eridge Park, overlooking that beautiful and almost feudal extent 
of proud wild country in the heart of domestic Sussex. He was kind 
enough to entertain me several times in London, but I never saw him 
again in intimacy. His poems are on the shelves of a convert. 
The response to the influence of his penetrative mind grows with 
increasing years. 

Paut CuapMaNn, M.D., F.R.C.P. 





THE NEXT LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Amp accustomed controversy on political problems there is a rare 
consensus of opinion that the result of the next General Election will 
place a Liberal Ministry in power. Whether the shifting of the 
burden will follow upon a Ministerial rout at the poll, or whether the 
majority will be of ordinary proportions, is the only point of difference 
in the forecast. Up to May 1903 Mr. Chamberlain, a shrewd judge 
of electoral chances, avowed the opinion that the Liberals would come 
in with a majority under fifty, and, after ineffectively struggling along 
through a Session or two, would suddenly collapse as did Lord Rose- 
bery’s Ministry in 1895. But a great deal has happened since May 
1903. The country has had placed before it, personally conducted 
by a powerful statesman, a programme involving return to Protec- 
tionist principles. An early result was the disruption of the Unionist 
party. Later came a series of by-elections which, almost without 
variation, testified to distrust by the electorate of the proposed new 
departure. By-elections are not to be accepted as infallibly indicat- 
ing the drift of public opinion. But it is a simple mathematical pro- 
position that, if the proportion of Unionist disasters at the poll indicated 
through the last twenty months be spread throughout a General 
Election, Liberal candidates will be returned by a majority recalling the 
triumphs of 1880 and 1885. 

By the exercise of constitutional courage and display of a dex- 
terity that occasionally verged on disregard of Parliamentary tradi- 
tions, Mr. Balfour succeeded in falsifying the general expectation that 
a dissolution would interrupt the progress of last Session. There was 
in the actual situation no reason why the Prime Minister should 
voluntarily dismiss Parliament. It is true his majority was steadily 
decreased by the operation of by-elections. But what was the turn- 
over of a score of votes among so many? Whenever the problem of 
fiscal reform cropped up in the House of Commons the Ministerial 
majority ran down below the half hundred. On questions of general 
policy a majority of fourscore was the minimum result. Why should 
@ Minister thus supported go to the country? Nor was impetus in 
that direction given by evidence of decrepitude accompanying old age 
on the part of the sitting House. When the first Parliament of King 
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Edward the Seventh reassembles next February it will be on the 
threshold of its fifth year. It is true it met for a dozen days in Decem- 
ber 1900. But that was for merely formal work, and does not count 
asa Session. As far as years are concerned there is nothing in practice 
or usage that should prevent Parliament quietly proceeding through 
the coming Session, deferring dissolution till the year 1906. 

Will effort be made in that direction? Here again the potent 
personality of Mr. Chamberlain intrudes itself. With characteristic 
frankness he has publicly proclaimed his plan of campaign. Admitting 
the inevitable succession of a Liberal Ministry, he is content to stand 
aside during its term of life, awaiting the opportunity of its downfall 
to take the field with his programme of Preferential Tariffs. That 
would be all very well if the propagandist were in, say, his fiftieth 
year. But when the shadow of his seventieth year looms over a 
statesman, months become as precious as are years to careless 
youth. Mr. Gladstone, as his private friends can testify, felt this 
acutely when in 1886 he espoused a cause not less revolutionary 
than that Mr. Chamberlain has abruptly made his own. With a 
coarseness of phrase that did not detract from the accuracy of the 
diagnosis, Lord Randolph Churchill described the author of the Home 
Rule Bill of 1886 as ‘an old man in a hurry.’ At that period, sped 
nearly nineteen years, Mr. Gladstone was not much older than Mr. 
Chamberlain will be at the date when, after a moderate interval of 
Liberal administration, he counts upon finding himself in a position to 
dethrone Free Trade. With a majority starting at forty, steadily wear- 
ing away to nothing, the Ministry placed in power in 1892 lived on 
till 1895. The next Liberal Ministry will certainly have a majority 
exceeding forty, and, free from the disintegrating influence of a Home 
Rule Bill, may reasonably expect to run into their fifth Session. How- 
ever that be, Mr. Chamberlain can ill afford to be lavish in the matter 
of years. Contemplating the stupendous task assumed towards the 
close of a strenuous life, he must come to Macbeth’s conclusion, 
arrived at in quite other circumstances : 


If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly. 


It was a marvel to many that he withheld his hand throughout 
last Session. With a following of 200 in the Ministerial camp, he 
was master of the situation, and might have decreed dissolution at 
any time, so hastening approach to his final opportunity. Actuated 
by whatsoever reason, he was content to leave his old colleagues in 
office. It is exceedingly improbable that patience will be extended 
through the coming year. The time may, therefore, be opportune 
briefly to review the achievements of Mr. Balfour’s first Administration 
and contemplate contingencies that may follow on its dismissal. 

In the matter of the number and magnitude of legislative accom 
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plishments it will not fill large space in history. If it attains distinc- 
tion in that direction it will be by reason of its singular barrenness. 
Its first complete Session, running with brief interval from the 16th 
of January to the 18th of December, 1901, was the most productive. 
But in respect of anything approaching first-class measures the record 
does not go beyond the reform (left incomplete) of Parliamentary 
procedure, the passing of an Education Bill for England and Wales, 
and the carrying of the London Water Bill. One searches in vain 
through the journals of the first Session opened by the King in per- 
son for anything that might rank as a legislative measure of prime 
importance. The Session of 1903 saw the Irish Land Bill added to 
the Statute Book, the prize of this year’s Session being the Licensing 
Bill. With an overwhelming, up to the introduction of the tariff 
controversy a docile, majority, the aggregate is not much for four 
years. 

With one Session still in hand, Mr. Balfour has the opportunity of 
adding to his list of legislative achievements a work that would bring 
up the average to a level more nearly approaching that reached by 
some of his predecessors. In a recent number of this Review Sir H. 
Kimber set forth the case for a measure dealing with the redistribu- 
tion of seats. It needs only to be stated to demonstrate the gross 
absurdity of a system patched up at intervals during the last seventy 
years. The assumption underlying it is that all duly qualified electors 
enjoy equal privileges. The fact—one among many—is that the vote 
of an elector of Newry counts for eighteen times as much as the vote 
of a Romford elector. Of the nearly seven million electors on the 
register, two and a half millions return 370 out of the 670 members 
constituting the House of Commons. The remaining four millions and 
a half are perforce content with returning 300 members. Thus the 
minority of the electorate are in a position to settle affairs of State 
against the will of the overwhelming majority. 

That such a state of things should continue to exist is evidence of 
the conservatism that, in spite of Reform Acts, underlies the tempera- 
ment of the nation. Mr. Balfour is in a position, rarely occupied by 
a Prime Minister, of grappling with this stupendous anachronism. 
He still has an irresistible working majority in the Commons, and has 
no fear of overthrow in the House of Lords. Actually, the matter 
is not one of party politics. In the readjustment of electoral force 
Liberals and Conservatives would equally win and lose. Ireland 
would chiefly suffer. Her Parliamentary representation, settled in 
proportion to population, would be reduced by thirty out of 103. 
But there is no reason in mathematics why Ireland should continue to 
be favoured at the expense of England and Scotland. Certainly, 
there is nothing in the average of Irish representation at Westminster 
that insists upon continuance of exceptionally favoured circumstance. 

_Mr. Balfour is further fortunate in having at hand at this particular 
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juncture an instrument that, dexterously used, would smooth the 
way of settlement. The Irish members would, naturally, protest 
against having their number, with its potentiality of good or evil, 
reduced. Assuming them to be inspired solely by patriotic desire, 
they would welcome a chance of bartering over-representation at 
Westminster for the devolution of Irish local business upon local 
authority. I have personal reason to believe that the Prime Minister 
has for some months had under consideration the possibility and 
desirability of grappling next Session with the question of the re- 
distribution of seats. A deal with devolution is not a necessary 
corollary. The combination would, in truth, form a colossal task, 
alluring to Gladstone in his prime or to Disraeli in his desperation. 
There are, nevertheless, what some regard as portentous signs abroad 
of dallying with the question. The programme put forward by the 
new Irish Reform League, under the presidency of Lord Dunraven, 
if it serves no weightier purpose, acts admirably as a kite to test the 
current of the wind. It will not be forgotten that the action of an 
analogous body meeting in Dublin under the same presidency directly, 
to the marvel of mankind, led to the introduction and enactment of 
the Irish Land Purchase Bill. However that be, whether with or 
without devolution, Mr. Balfour may brace himself up to the pitch of 
devoting the last Session of the Parliament supporting his First 
Administration to the great work of making the representation of 
the people in Parliament a veritable thing. 

Since the secession from the Cabinet of Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Balfour’s Ministry has more than ever been 
a one-man Administration. Almost in equal degree, though in varying 
fashion, the Premier of to-day centres upon himself the attention of 
the House and the country as in their time did Disraeli and Gladstone. 
It has of late grown to be the fashion to accuse Mr. Balfour of failure 
as a Leader of the House of Commons. Certainly, if success in that 
office be measured by the number of Bills added to the Statute Book 
in the course of a Session, failure must be admitted. With supreme 
intellectual gifts Mr. Balfour lacks something of the qualities of a 
business man, notable, for example, in the character of his pre- 
decessor William Henry Smith. Mr. Smith got Bills through. Mr. 
Balfour witches the House with charm of manner, extorts admiration 
by the dexterity with which he skates over thin ice. But turning 
over the ledger of the Session in search of business done, the record, 
as we have seen, is disappointingly meagre. 

During the last two Sessions Mr. Balfour has found himself 
handicapped by a state of things for the initiation of which he has 
no responsibility. Possibly with the advantage of retrospection he 
may be convinced that it would have been better in the interests of 
himself and the Unionist party had he put his foot down when Mr. 
Chamberlain first raised the flag of Preferential Tariffs, plainly declaring 
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that he would hold no truck with the thing. A mind constitutionally 
prone to subtleties, a disposition that shrank from open hostility 
to an old colleague, led him into the dubious course that has marked 
his attitude on the question. He has tried to walk on both sides of 
the road, declaring against taxation of food, whilst protesting that, 
after all, there can be no harm in inquiry into the bearings of Free 
Trade at the commencement of a new century. Meanwhile he relies 
upon the efficacy of that blessed word Retaliation. This concatena- 
tion of circumstances created perennial difficulty, through which Mr. 
Balfour has steered with brave assumption of light-heartedness. In 
a familiar passage in his Life of Lord George Bentinck Disraeli describes 
Peel sitting on the Treasury Bench watching the flower of his party 
pass by to join in the division lobby the Opposition bent on wrecking 
his Ministry. So time after time, during the past two Sessions, Mr. 
Balfour has seen a section of his following, important by reason of 
character and intellect, withdraw from his side when the question at 
issue involved the sanctity of the principle of Free Trade. The con- 
clusion of the matter was frankly set forth by Lord Londonderry 
addressing a meeting of Primrose Leaguers gathered in the autumn 
in his Northumberland park. ‘I do not hesitate to say,’ he declared, 
‘that if the dissentients from the ranks of the Unionist party over 
the fiscal question are allowed to continue, we must look forward to 
the next General Election with feelings of the greatest possible appre- 
hension.” 

This brings us baek to the road whither all portents point, the 
near succession of a Liberal Administration. Who will undertake 
to form it, and how will the more important posts be distributed ? 
In a narrow circle likely to be acquainted with Mr. Balfour’s feelings 
on the subject, it is understood that if, on surrendering the seals of 
office as the result of a General Election, he be invited by his Majesty 
to suggest the name of a successor, he will submit that of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. Of course it does not inevitably follow that, 
in such circumstances, the Sovereign should seek the advice of the 
retiring Minister. When in March 1894 Mr. Gladstone tendered his 
resignation to Queen Victoria, he, in conversation with Mr. John 
Morley, frankly admitted he expected the Queen to consult him on 
the subject of his successor. Her Majesty made no advance in that 
direction. Acting solely on her own initiative, she sent for Lord 
Rosebery and pressed on his acceptance the seals of office. Had 
Mr. Gladstone been consulted, he avowed that he would have advised 
the Queen to send for Earl Spencer. 

Earl Spencer’s claim to the Liberal Premiership is established on 
the basis of long and conspicuous service. It can never be forgotten 
how, carrying his life in his hand, he undertook residence in Dublin 
and the government of Ireland during the turbulent times of 1882-5. 
Remembering protests made from below the gangway on the Liberal 
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side against the nomination in the person of Lord Rosebery of a peer 
to the Premiership, recurrence of revolt might be expected in the 
event of Lord Spencer’s attempting to form a Ministry. The objection 
to Lord Rosebery was, however, in great measure personal. The 
Radicals would still prefer to have the Premier seated in the Commons. 
But, remembering old days, there would probably be no repetition in 
the case of Lord Spencer of the acrimonious Radical protest that 
hampered Lord Rosebery during his brief term of Premiership. The 
general idea with a section of Liberals anxious for a truce is that 
Lord Spencer should form a Ministry; that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman should join him in the House of Lords with the portfolio 
of Secretary of State for War; and that Mr. Asquith should lead the 
House of Commons with the style of First Lord of the Treasury. It 
is hinted that the arrangement would be more easy of accomplish- 
ment if tacit understanding were arrived at that Lord Spencer, grati- 
fied with having, howsoever tardily, received the well-earned prize 
of faithful self-sacrificing servitude, would not regard his tenure of 
the Premiership as a permanency. The long-racked Liberal Party, 
settling down for a year under placid leadership, might at the end 
of that term find it desirable to seek younger and more vigorous 
captaincy. 

This arrangement assumes acquiescence on the part of Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman, an assumption it might not be well to count 
upon. Cynics may discover in Mr. Balfour’s preference for the present 
Leader of the Opposition’s promotion to the Premiership suspicion of 
the idea that such an arrangement would at the outset of its career 
introduce a germ of disintegration into a Liberal Ministry. It is 
quite true Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s lot as Leader of the 
Opposition has not proved a happy one either for himself or his party. 
To those who recognise his equable temper, his sound sense, his wide 
knowledge of affairs, and a certain pawky humour helpful to a public 
man, his failure to dominate dissensions within the Liberal party, 
that for years have made it impotent in Opposition, has been a sur- 
prise. It would be idle to affirm that as Leader of the Opposition 
he commands the respect of his political opponents or the obedience 
of his party friends. This is, however, only the House of Commons’ 
aspect of the case. Throughout the country Sir Henry has a support 
as wide in range, as hearty in character, as in the House of Commons 
it is limited and lukewarm. The country elector, regarding the scene 
at Westminster with the advantage of perspective, has convinced 
himself that the nominal captain of the Liberal Parliamentary forces 
has not received fair treatment. Undertaking at a critical period in 
the fortunes of the party the thankless task of leadership, he, from 
the outset of his career, found his authority flouted, not only from 
the back benches, but notably on that where he sat with ex-colleagues 
in a former Administration. 
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He has borne the discipline with imperturbable good humour, 
has rarely made complaint, has come up smiling after repeated rebuffs. 
That is the kind of man the country elector respects, and when it 
comes to the choice of a Liberal Premier, the country elector who 
has made the occasion possible will expect to be heard in debate 
upon personal claims. The friendly scheme cherished by affectionate 
colleagues on the front Opposition bench, whereby after life’s fitful 
fever, represented by thirty-six years in the House of Commons, Sir 
Henry may rest well in the House of Lords, will, for its realisation, 
require Sir Henry’s more or less cordial acquiescence. If he insists 
on reversion of the Premiership it will be difficult to withhold it. 

Whosoever be the next Liberal Premier, he will find himself in 
the more or less fortunate position of having at his disposal many 
high posts upon which there is no personal lien. In the nine 
years that have elapsed since Lord Rosebery returned the seals of 
office, death has been unusually busy with his colleagues. His Foreign 
Secretary was the Earl of Kimberley. Lord Herschell sat on the Wool- 
sack, Lord Cork was Master of the Horse. Lord Kensington and Lord 
Playfair occupied minor offices in connection with the Court. Mr. Seale- 
Hayne was Paymaster-General, Mr. Thomas Ellis Chief Whip, Mr. 
Woodall Financial Secretary to the War Office, and Sir Frank Lockwood 
Solicitor-General. All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. In 
addition, other circumstances have removed members of the last 
Liberal Administration from the list of competitors for appointments 
in the new one. Lord Rosebery himself, who in 1895 combined with 
the Premiership the Lord Presidency of the Council, with occasional 
excursions persists in occupancy of his lonely furrow. Sir William 
Harcourt, who ten years ago left an indelible mark on the records of the 
Exchequer, has, after a long career spent in the public service, taken an 
honoured seat at the Scean Gate. Sir George Trevelyan, his colleague 
as Secretary for Scotland, has happily given up to literature what 
was never meant for the hurly-burly of politics. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, 
President of the Local Government Board in Lord Rosebery’s Ministry ; 
Mr. Arnold Morley, Postmaster-General ; Mr. Acland, Vice-President 
of the Council ; Sir John Hibbert, Financial Secretary to the Treasury ; 
Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth, Secretary to the Admiralty ; Mr. George 
Russell, Under-Secretary for the Home Office; Mr. J. B. Balfour, 
Lord Advocate; Mr. George Leveson-Gower, Comptroller of the 
Household, are for divers reasons all out of the running. Here are just 
@ score of offices, from the Premiership to a Lordship-in-Waiting, at 
the disposal of the next Liberal First Minister of the Crown untram- 
melled by a claim of vested interest—a start almost unique. It means 
that there is an opening for at least twenty new men. 

In the case of the Woolsack, for example, one of the most prized 
gifts at the disposal of a Prime Minister, the appointment on the 
formation of a Ministry is as a rule practically predestined. Lawyers, 
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a tough trained race, live long. There is rarely lacking one whose 
personal position and his claims upon the gratitude of his party do 
not make his succession to the Woolsack a matter of course. The 
next Liberal Premier will find himself in this respect with a free hand. 
It is true that, following precedent, Sir Robert Reid, Attorney-General 
in Lord Rosebery’s short-lived Ministry, might look for preferment. 
But the mind refuses to realise the prospect of this almost pragmatical 
Radical presiding over an assembly of hereditary legislators supple- 
mented by a body of bishops. A sound lawyer, an upright man, 
an honest politician strongly imbued with sentimentality, Sir Robert 
Reid is much too good for the daily food of party controversy. He 
would make an admirable judge. But it is understood that aversion 
to the contingency of having from time to time to condemn a fellow- 
being to death closes against him that avenue of promotion. 

There is one post Sir Robert Reid seems predestined to fill. It is 
exceedingly improbable that Mr. Gully will offer himself for re-election 
as Speaker. Assuming the dissolution comes next year, he will have 
completed ten years of distinguished, dignified service in the Chair. 
In respect of years he will have reached the limit after which man’s 
labour is but sorrow. It will be hard for any man to follow in 
Mr. Gully’s footsteps. Sir Robert Reid has many of the qualities 
that promise success. Another name mentioned in connection with 
the Chair is that of Mr. Lawson Walton. To cite it is to show that 
in this important requirement the Liberal majority will have an 
embarrassment of riches. There would not in the particular case be 
embarrassment of other kind, since, if the Attorney-General of Lord 
Rosebery’s Administration becomes Speaker of the House of Commons, 
vacancy would be made for Mr. Lawson Walton to accept office as 
one of the Law Officers of the Crown. His colleague would undoubtedly 
be Mr. Robson, who has during the existence of the present Parliament 
steadily advanced to the position of one of the most powerful, per- 
suasive debaters in the Opposition ranks. 

It is certain that, whosoever may be called upon to form the 
next Ministry, Lord Rosebery will decline any overtures towards 
collaboration that may be made to him. His acceptance of the 
Foreign Secretaryship would be a tower of strength to the Ministry. 
But he will prefer his lonely furrow. He could not serve under Sit 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and he would not work in Cabinet with 
Lord Spencer. Failing Lord Rosebery, Sir Charles Dilke is the best 
man available for the Foreign Office. He served an apprenticeship 
as Under-Secretary, in which he displayed remarkable aptitude for 
the delicate work of the Department. His return to Ministerial life 
is inevitable. He would do well at the head of any of the great spending 
departments. He is equally at home in the administrative details 
of the Army or Navy. On the front Opposition bench he has only 
one competitor for the seals of the Foreign Office. That is Sir Edward 
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Grey, whose sympathies are, however, more with the Colonial Office 
than with Foreign Affairs. However that be, with Sir Charles Dilke 
at the Foreign Office and Sir Edward Grey at the Colonial Office the 
new Government would get a fair start. 

Whilst personally Lord Rosebery will have no active part in the 
new Ministry, it does not mean that it will contain no Roseberyites. 
A Liberal Ministry will be the result of a coalition between men 
who have been content to follow Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman with 
modified discipline and enthusiasm, and others who have yearned for 
Lord Rosebery to lead them to battle. When the Unionist Govern- 
ment was formed, and throughout its existence, even up to the latest 
reconstruction, the Liberal wing of the allied army had a share of 
loaves and fishes disproportionate to their numbers. An analogy 
will probably be found in the constitution of the next Liberal Ministry. 
If Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman permits himself to be reverentially 
shunted to the House of Lords, Mr. Asquith will take his place as 
Leader of the party in the Commons. Whether Sir Henry is or is 
not transmogrified, Mr. Haldane will most probably become Lord 
Chancellor. He has gifts of intellect, temperament, even of personal 
appearance, that mark him out for the Woolsack. 

No name leaps to the lip of rumour in connection with the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer. Suggestion of Mr. Fletcher Moulton 
may create surprise. On reflection it will be admitted that he has 
special qualifications for the important post. That it should be 
bestowed upon a member of the Bar in active practice is admittedly 
unusual. After all, there is nothing prohibitive in the fact. Sir 
William Harcourt sacrificed a lucrative practice at the Parliamentary 
Bar in order to enter on the career that triumphantly led him to the 
Treasury. The particular field in which Mr. Fletcher Moulton carries 
on his practice provides admirable schooling for a future Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. If Mr. John Morley be found desirous of again 
emerging from the shaded groves of literary life, it is not likely he 
would care to return to the Irish Office. The Presidency of the 
Council seems a post specially appropriate for a man of letters. It 
carries with it a comfortable salary and a seat in the Cabinet. Sir 
Henry Fowler, who did admirable service at the India Office, is 
understood to be desirous of continuing it under new auspices. Mr. 
Thomas Shaw is one of the junior members of Lord Rosebery’s 
Ministry who have, in the shade of Opposition, come to the front. 
Promotion to the Lord Advocacy seems the natural progress of the 
ex-Solicitor-General for Scotland. Mr. Shaw might with confidence 
be entrusted with the wider, more important range of duties con- 
nected with the Home Office. Mr. Sydney Buxton’s patient and 
painstaking attendance on the front Opposition bench suggests 
reward by proffer of the Presidency of the Local Government Board. 

Of the few peers who rally round the Liberal flag in the House of 
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Lords, Lord Tweedmouth is obviously marked out as Secretary for 
Scotland. Lord Carrington would probably return to the dignified 
post of Lord Chamberlain, and Lord Burghclere to the Board of 
Agriculture. Lord Crewe, who gallantly suffered ostracism alike by 
Unionists and Home Rulers whilst serving his party, has established 
a claim to high Ministerial office. Assuming the recall of Lord 
Curzon, he would well maintain the high traditions of the Indian 
Viceroyalty. 

Amongst members on the Liberal side new to office, the claim of 
Mr. Lloyd-George is undisputed. At a time when leadership was a 
little limp, and the spirits of a distracted party faced by a yet 
unriven majority of over a hundred were hopelessly depressed, he, 
with much of the spirit and something of the manner of the light- 
hearted street gamin, pegged away at the Treasury Bench. As 
a free lance in the untrammelled state of Opposition he has proved 
most effective. There is, however, world-wide difference between 
the joyaunce of undisciplined attack and a seat on the Treasury 
Bench with the care of a Department on one’s shoulders. Time was 
when a promising young member on either side selected for promotion 
was proud to accept a Junior Lordship of the Treasury, was elate on 
receiving proffer of an Under-Secretaryship. The House, whilst 
grateful for relief from its chronic state of boredom, following on the 
personal sallies of the member for Merthyr Tydvil, does not regard 
with complacency the prospect of his being, as his countrymen and 
friends prognosticate, pitchforked to the headship of a Department 
with a seat in the Cabinet. Mr. Gladstone started his Ministerial 
career as a Lord of the Treasury; Mr. Lloyd-George might begin as 
Under-Secretary to the Home Office. Seated there he will have 
the satisfaction of reflecting that it was the jumping-off ground of 
Lord Rosebery on his way to the Premiership. Other unofficial 
members whom the framer of the next Liberal Ministry would do 
well not to overlook are Mr. Reginald McKenna, Mr. Lambert, and 
Sir Joseph Leese. 

Cataloguing these conjectures, we arrive at an adumbration of the 
next Liberal Ministry which thus resolves itself : 


Premier . ‘ ° . ° . . Earl Spencer. 
Foreign Secretary . , : ‘ . Sir Charles Dilke. 
Lord Chancellor . ‘ - Mr. Haldane. 
Lord President of the Council . Mr. John Morley. 
First Lord of the Treasury and Leader 

of the House of Commons . , - Mr. Asquith. 
Chancellor of the saa . ‘ . Mr. Fletcher Moulton. 
Home Secretary . : . - Mr. Thomas Shaw. 
Colonial Secretary . ° . ° . Sir Edward Grey. 
Secretary for War . ; ° ‘ . Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 

(with a Peerage). 

Secretary for India. ° > > - Sir Henry Fowler. 
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Secretary for Scotland .. ° - Lord Tweedmouth. 
President of the Board of Trade . - Mr. Bryce. 
President of Local Government Board . Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
President of Board of Agriculture . - Lord Burghclere. 


It will be observed that, whilst omitting offices below Cabinet rank, 
this does not include the full tale of Cabinet appointments. If the 
Minister for War is seated in the Lords, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
must necessarily be in the Commons, a reversal of the order of things in 
the present Administration. Nomination to the offices of Lord Privy 
Seal, the Lord Chancellorship of Ireland, the Chief Secretaryship, and 
the Post Office may depend upon a fresh deal of the cards set out 
above. Doubtless, objection will in some quarters be taken to this 
list, on the ground that it deals tenderly with what Lord Randolph 
Churchill, at an analogous period in the history of the Conservative 
party, irreverently called ‘ The Old Gang.’ There is a cry (especially 
from below the Gangway) for new blood. Having given some thought 
to the matter, I venture to predict that it will be borne in upon any 
who may attempt to fill up the hiatuses, or to improve on the pro- 
bability of appointments suggested, that the next Liberal Premier will 
not find it easy adequately to allot the twenty surrendered places in 
the Ministry which at first sight look like a happy heritage. 


Henry W. Lucy. 
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LAST MONTH 


Tue holiday month of September has been true to its own traditions. 
It is the nonth when, according to the common.idea and the voice of 
the Press, nothing ever happens in public life.. Ministers are out-of 
town, the permanent officials who, with due respect to the oecupants 
of the Treasury Bench, are. sometimes of still greater importance than 
their nominal chiefs, are taking holiday like ordinary mortals, the 
clubs are shut, the West End is a wilderness, and we are always-asked 
to believe that, so far as public affairs are concerned, business is‘at 
a standstill. This is the popular superstition, fostered, I imagine, by 
newspaper editors, who are no more averse than other people to taking 
their holidays in the recognised holiday season. The reality, as it 
happens, is something altogether different, and September, the month 
when we are told that nothing happens, has seen more happenings of 
importance than most other months of the year. There was September 
1870, for example, which witnessed the culmination of the tremendous 
drama of Louis Napoleon’s attack upon Prussia, and the fall of the 
Second Empire amid the ruins of Sedan. That was the most momen- 
tous September of the last forty years, and everybody knows that, 
the holidays notwithstanding, it ‘made history.’ Six years later we 
had the September in which the clarion of Mr. Gladstone rang through 
the land, and history was made again by the refusal of the British 
people to support their Government in the attempt to uphold the 
Empire of the Sultan in the Balkan peninsula. Even so recently as 
last year we had an eventful September in this country over the 
fiscal question, and the endeavours of Mr. Chamberlain to capture 
the Conservative party in the interests of his bread tax. So 
far as domestic politics are concerned, last month, up to the 
moment at which I write, had not come up to last year’s record, 
though there are still possibilities, even in the tranquil, sunlit days of 
early autumn, as was proved to me but recently, when a very eminent 
member of the House ot Commons proposed a wager that Parliament 
would be dissolved before the end of the month, and frankly gave me 
the reasons on which he based his apparently extravagant calculation. 
That the dissolution is coming swiftly nearer every well-informed 
person knows. It has been often predicted, and each prediction in 
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turn has been falsified ; but now I am assured by those who ought to 
know that the final term for the existence of this moribund Parliament 
has been fixed, and it is not far distant ; though it is hardly likely. to 
come within the limits of the current month. 

But for a parallel, so far as the affairs of the great world are con- 
cerned, to September 1904 we must go back to September 1870. 
Indeed, the events of last month have shown so close a resemblance to 
those of thirty-four years ago that they have almost made an elderly 
man seem young again. The first week of the fateful month witnessed 
events in the Far East which bore an extraordinarily close resemblance 
to those of that September which witnessed the bloody. battles. in 
Lorraine, and the fall of the Second Empire. Such fighting, such 
losses of precious human lives, and such grave results as those which 
furnished the record of the month in Manchuria have certainly never 
been witnessed since that earlier September of which I speak. The 
world was making history again last month, and making it at. a 
startling pace ; but before I deal with the astounding progress of the 
campaign in the great struggle in the Far East I must refer to those 
political questions involved in it which are of special importance to 
our own country. At the beginning of the month grave trouble 
between ourselves and Russia over questions concerned with contra- 
band of war seemed still to be impending. It is unfortunate that our 
painful experiences of Russian diplomacy in the Far East have en- 
gendered in the British mind a deep suspicion of any professions or 
promises that may be made by the St. Petersburg Government. The 
feeling is not, perhaps, unnatural, but it is certainly one that, when 
engineered by the Press of to-day, may be just as embarrassing to 
ourselves as to our opponents. Our newspapers a month ago were 
full of the wrongs we had suffered at the hands of Russia, and to 
judge by their tone it might have been supposed that we were on the 
verge of a war with that country. The worst of these newspaper 
heroics is that they always meet with an echo from the other side, 
and the Russian Press, it need hardly be said, was as vociferous on 
the subject of English turpitude as our own newspapers were on that 
of Muscovite perfidy. Happily the end of the month has in this 
respect been better than the beginning, as even those journals which 
sought to import party prejudice into a purely national question, by 
inventing a so-called ‘ pro-Russian’ party in this country, must now 
admit. The two Russian cruisers of the volunteer fleet, the Smolensk 
and Petersburg, which, after their serious interference with our com- 
merce in the Red Sea, and their subsequent disavowal by the Govern- 
ment at St. Petersburg, had apparently disappeared into space, have 
now been located by a British cruiser, which proceeded on its quest 
at the desire of Russia herself. They have been informed of the 
mandate of the Admiralty at St. Petersburg, and from them, at least, 
it is reasonable to suppose that no further trouble need be anticipated. 
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Thus ends one chapter in the history of the international difficulties 
springing from the war, and it must be admitted that it has ended 
in a way entirely honourable to the Russian Government. The other 
difficulty, out of which a vigorous attempt has been made to create 
bad blood between the two nations, was of a more serious nature. It 
was that caused by the Russian proposal to treat food as contraband 
of war without regard to the fact of whether it was or was not intended 
for the use of armies in the field. This, it need hardly be said, was a 
question of paramount importance for this country. In time of war 
we must necessarily depend to a large extent upon foreign sources 
for our supply of food. It would have been impossible for the British 
Government to acquiesce in a doctrine which would have exposed 
the people of Great Britain to the risk of starvation in the event of 
our ever being involved in a war with one of the great Powers. 
Ministers recognised this fact, and at the close of last Session expressed 
themselves strongly and clearly on the subject. The question became 
one of immediate urgency, owing to the seizure of the Calchas, a 
British steamer, by a Russian cruiser. The Calchas had a miscel- 
laneous cargo for Japan and other destinations in the Far East. It 
included nothing that we recognise as contraband of war, but among 
it was a certain quantity of food, intended, not for the use of the 
Japanese army, but for private consumption in Japan. The Russian 
prize court at Vladivostok condemned this part of the cargo as 
contraband, and thus raised directly the contention on which it is 
the duty of Great Britain to insist. But here, again, after there had 
been a momentary scare in our belligerent Press, Russia acted with 
prudence and moderation. She called in Mr. Maartens, her most 
eminent authority on questions of international law, and, after con- 
sulting with him, formally accepted the British contention with regard 
to food. I am not advocating the Russian cause in the present 
terrible war. On the contrary, I am one of those who believe that 
Russia has only herself to thank for that war, and for its far-reaching 
consequences. But we shall forfeit our reputation as a just and 
level-headed people if we allow ourselves to lose our self-control over 
every untoward incident in a war of colossal dimensions, and impute 
offences to Russia which it is clear, from the conduct of her authori- 
ties, that she has no desire to commit. Sensational journalism could 
hardly do more mischief at the present moment than by exaggerating 
our real or imagined differences with a country placed in the tragical 
situation that Russia now occupies. It is surely not too much to ask 
that our own experiences three or four years ago, when we had to face 
thethostile public opinion of the world, should not entirely be forgotten. 

Another political question associated with the war which has 
agitated men’s minds during the month has been the attitude of 
Germany towards the belligerents. Suspicion of Germany, and ill- 
will towards her, have, unfortunately, distinguished an important 
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section of the Press and public in this country. No one will pretend 
to deny that Germany herself, or, rather, the German newspapers of 
a certain class, must be held to be in a large measure responsible for 
this fact. It is, however, a misfortune to both countries that our 
own newspapers should have been so ready to accept the taunts of 
journalists as evidence of the feeling of a nation, and that they should 
have poured oil, instead of water, upon the flaming embers of mutual 
ill-will. What foundation there may be for the statement of the 
Times that a secret agreement exists between Germany and Russia 
which virtually gives the latter country most of the benefits of an 
alliance with the former, and that certainly sets on one side the 
obligations of neutrality, I do not pretend to say. What is, however, 
clear is that as yet no tangible evidence of the existence of this agree- 
ment has been furnished, and that the German Press, including the 
most important semi-official organs, strenuously deny the allegation, 
denouncing it as a mere invention. If the story were true, then it 
would seem to show that the hand of the Berlin Foreign Office has lost 
its cunning, and that Russia has gained a diplomatic triumph of no 
mean order. Sensible men may well suspend their judgment upon 
this difficult question, and wait at least for some substantial grounds 
on which to base their condemnation of German policy. One cannot, 
of course, forget that the German Emperor is now, as always, the 
most energetic and resolute agent of the interests of his own people. 
He does and says many things which are calculated to touch British 
susceptibilities, and to arouse our suspicions, and undoubtedly in 
commercial matters he has proved himself to be our keen and, possibly, 
not over-scrupulous rival. We have to reckon with him everywhere 
throughout the world ; but it is one thing to acknowledge him as a 
formidable rival, bent upon getting the utmost advantage for his own 
country in every international complication, and quite another to 
denounce him as our secret foe, resolute upon bringing about our 
ruin by any means, fair or foul. Here again British sang froid and 
perspicacity should enable us to keep our heads, and to hold our own 
even in the troubled waters in which we have now to fish. At all 
events we pay & poor compliment to our Foreign Office if we doubt its 
ability to deal successfully with such subjects as those which have 
hitherto been raised by German action in the present war. It is the 
duty of the Government—of any British Government—to see that 
no other country obtains unfair advantages from one of the belli- 
gerents to our detriment. If the present Ministry is unable to do this, 
it is unfit to remain a day longer in office. Only let us beware of 
raising false alarms, and inventing bogeys for our own affrightment. 
After all, however, it is the war, and not any question of diplomacy, 
that has riveted the attention of the world during the past month. 
One almost shrinks from attempting to tell, however briefly, the 
story of those weeks of carnage and historic struggle that have passed 
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since I last wrote. Human intelligence is baffled by records which, 
though they are summed up in a few bald telegrams in one’s morning 
paper, present us with the most stupendous and terrible facts with 
which this generation has had to deal. It is easy to write or speak 
of 50,000 casualties in a single battle—a battle which lasted without 
intermission for days at a stretch. But who can form even an imper- 
fect picture of all that is involved in that brief statement—the agony 
of physical pain, the wide-spread mourning in both the belligerent 
countries, the fierce intensity of the passions that have been aroused, 
and above all the real loss to our common humanity caused by such a 
sacrifice of human life? The Angel of Death has, indeed, been abroad 
in Manchuria during the sunny days of our own holiday month. 
When August drew to a close there was a general anticipation in this 
country that we were about to witness a repetition of the events of 
1870. The Russians under the leadership of General Kuropatkin had 
failed so completely to win any success in their resistance to the 
advance of the Japanese, and the latter had shown such masterly 
precision in their tactics, that public opinion in England jumped to 
the conclusion that a victory as dramatic and complete as that of 
Sedan awaited Marshal Oyama and hisarmy. It was known that he 
aimed at cutting off the retreat of the Russians by throwing his forces 
across the road from Liao-yang to Mukden, and there was a wide- 
spread belief that he would succeed in doing so. When, after the 
struggle of which I have spoken, he failed in this attempt, and Kuro- 
patkin, by a stubborn heroism that can hardly be too highly praised, 
succeeded in extricating his army from its desperate plight and in 
installing it within the walls of Mukden, we witnessed a curious change 
of front on the part of the professional critics of the war in this country. 
Journals which had been most conspicuous by their ardent champion- 
ship of Japan and their unswerving faith in its success suddenly 
turned round, acclaimed Kuropatkin as the real victor in the terrific 
combat, and spoke of Oyama as though he were a general defeated 
in battle. This change of front was another proof of the worthless- 
ness of the newspaper criticisms of the day. The amateur strategists 
who insisted that the Japanese ought to have achieved another Sedan, 
and that their failure to do so was equivalent to a great defeat, had 
manifestly forgotten the conditions under which the original Sedan 
was won by Von Moltke. I do not believe that the passing change 
in the sentiment of the British Press was due to the fact that some 
of the war correspondents sent out by this country to the Japanese 
headquarters conceived that they had been very badly treated by the 
military authorities, and even shook the dust of Manchuria off their 
feet in testimony of their indignation. Great wars are not conducted 
for the benefit of newspapers, and in nothing has Japan shown herself 
more absolutely right during this campaign than in her stern refusal 
to allow even the least of her interests to be sacrificed to the claims of 
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an exacting foreign Press. One can sympathise with the correspondents 
who find themselves hemmed in by}many irritating restrictions, and who 
consequently lose the opportunity of distinguishing themselves in their 
own special work. But no reasonable man will blame either of the bel- 
ligerents for their determination to conduct the campaign unhampered 
by the attentions and possible indiscretions of an army of journalists. 

But as to the allegation that the great battles at the beginning 
of September were unfavourable to Japan, it is not one that will bear 
8 moment’s dispassionate examination. True, there was no Sedan, 
and it may be questioned whether, under the circumstances, a Sedan 
was ever possible. But that there was a real, substantial, and almost 
overwhelming defeat of the Russians is now evident. For many 
months Kuropatkin had been engaged in preparing a position of 
great strength at Liao-yang. It was a strong position naturally— 
apparently the strongest on the long line from Port Arthur to Harbin. 
It was made immensely stronger by the works with which the Russian 
engineers protected it. Vast stores of arms, ammunition, and pro- 
visions were accumulated in the place, and every preparation was 
made for withstanding there the Japanese assault. The sanguine 
Russian public had accepted readily the fanciful statements as to 
Kuropatkin’s strategy. His purpose, it had been said, was to lure 
the Japanese forward, until he got them into the place which he had 
prepared for their reception and there dealt them the crushing blow 
by which they were to be utterly defeated. This curious theory even 
reconciled St. Petersburg to the earlier defeats of the war and to the 
continued retreat before the enemy. But there was no mistake upon 
one point. The retreat was to be stopped at Liao-yang, and at that 
place Kuropatkin was to accept battle. It was undoubtedly a place 
which gave him immense advantages over his foe ; for not only was 
its natural strength such as I have described, but it was in direct 
railway communication with the base at Harbin. The Japanese had 
to drag their supplies with infinite labour over the mountains and 
quagmires of Southern Manchuria. The Russians at Liao-yang were 
in easy reach of all that they desired. It was here then that, according 
to St. Petersburg, the decisive battle was to be fought, and here that 
every patriotic Russian expected Kuropatkin to win his great triumph. 

It is needless to say that the triumph was never gained. After 
more than a week of the bloodiest and most desperate fighting of 
modern times, Liao-yang was captured by the Japanese, and Kuro- 
patkin driven out of that place—north to Mukden. The accounts 
that have been published of the actual struggle among the hills around 
Liao-yang, and of the successive capture of one position after another, 
show that the courage and energy displayed on both sides was magni- 
ficent. No stones can be thrown at the Russians for the manner in 
Which they defended their carefully-prepared fortress. They died 
literally by thousands, for a cause which they believed to be just and 
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holy, and all who admire valour and self-devotion must pay them the 
honour which is their due. But no less brave or resolute were the 
Japanese, and it is apparent from the story of the struggle that they 
had two advantages over the enemy, the two advantages which they 
have enjoyed ever since the beginning of the war. The first is the 
absolute disregard for death, which is one of the most marked features 
of the national character ; the second, the superior training of their 
officers. It is interesting to note, in presence of the silly sneers that 
have lately been directed against the tactics of Marshal Oyama because 
of his failure to give us the spectacle of another Sedan, that in his 
official account of the abandonment of Liao-yang General Kuro- 
patkin acknowledges that he was driven out of the place by the strategy 
of the foe. They did not succeed in cutting off his communications 
with the North, but after a combat, in which he had suffered grievously, 
he found his communications so seriously threatened that he was 
compelled to abandon his own chosen battle-ground and to make a 
hasty retreat upon Mukden, leaving among other things the important 
coal mines of Yen-tai in the hands of the enemy. The truth about 
the losses on both sides in this bloodiest of modern battles we shall 
probably never know, but the latest semi-official account from 
St. Petersburg gives us the following figures as those on the Russian 
side : Two generals, 256 officers, 21,800 men, and 133 guns, besides 
stores worth several millions of pounds. And these losses were 
incurred by General Kuropatkin in fighting what some of our news- 
paper critics declare was a really successful series of engagements ! 
The great success of the Russian commander-in-chief came after 
he had sustained this decisive and costly defeat at Liao-yang. Once 
more he showed the Russian capacity for making a forced retreat. 
By almost superhuman exertions he succeeded in withdrawing his 
beaten troops from Liao-yang, and in bringing them by road and rail 
to-Mukden. Some day we shall hear the story of that retreat and of 
its horrors; at present we can only acknowledge the fine soldier- 
ship, the tenacious heroism, by which it was accomplished, and the 
vanquished army saved from complete annihilation. That the troops 
on both sides were utterly exhausted after the fighting around and 
inside Liao-yang is evident. Possibly, if the rains had not fallen 
heavily at this time, the Japanese Field-Marshal might have been able 
to intercept Kuropatkin on his precipitate retreat to Mukden ; but 
with roads no better than a quagmire, with soldiers exhausted by more 
than a week of incessant fighting, and with all the difficulties of his 
supply from his distant base, it was hardly a task that mortal man 
could have accomplished, and Oyama failed accordingly. Looking 
at the whole business from the sentimental point of view, it may 
perhaps be conceded that the honours are divided, for Kuropatkin’s 
retreat was undoubtedly a masterly achievement. But it was © 
Oyama that all the substantial spoils fell. He was able to beat his 
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opponent in a fair fight, in which the advantages of position, defences, 
and supplies were all on the side of the Russian. He was able to 
subdue and occupy the great fortress encampment deliberately chosen 
by Kuropatkin as the scene of the decisive battle, and he was able to 
send the enemy flying northwards, leaving behind him immense stores 
of ammunition and provisions, and more than a hundred cannon. It 
is not often that a general succeeds so brilliantly as Field-Marshal 
Oyama did in last month’s fighting. True, he purchased his success 
at a terrible cost. I have stated the figures given by the Russians of 
their losses in little more than a week of fighting. It is probable that 
the Japanese losses were still more severe. Lives were not spared in 
this epoch-making combat, and it is not wonderful that on both sides 
the belligerents were compelled to pause to recover breath afterexertions 
that almost overstepped the limits of human endurance. As I write 
the indications for the immediate future are obscure. It is officially 
announced in St. Petersburg that General Kuropatkin has received 
instructions to defend Mukden, and a part of his force which had been 
sent still further north to Tie-ling, where apparently another Liao- 
yang is being prepared, has been brought back to the sacred city of 
the Manchu dynasty. Field-Marshal Oyama is evidently preparing 
to take the field again, and it seems possible that the next event in the 
war will be the capture of Mukden. In the meantime both countries 
are beginning to feel the severity of the strain which the great struggle 
imposes upon them. The Czar is mobilising fresh divisions, and in 
Japan the reserves have been called out in order to supply Oyama 
with reinforcements said to amount to 200,000 in number. But 
terrible as is the strain upon both combatants, there is as yet no word 
of peace, and it is difficult to say whether Russia or Japan shows 
greater indignation at the mere suggestion of intervention. Each 
hopes to win in the end by virtue of its own special sources of strength— 
Japan by its fierce power of attack, its contempt for mere death, and 
its highly-developed military organisation; Russia by its superior 
weight in numbers and wealth, and the stolid patience with which her 
people can endure hardships that would be too much for more sensi- 
tive races. Japan hopes to crush Russia before all the resources of 
the latter have been brought into the field ; Russia to exhaust Japan 
by evading as long as possible the final struggle. And each is filled 
with a genuine patriotism ; whilst both lay claim to the special favour 
of Heaven! Truly, the gods of the old mythologies would smile if 
they looked down on such a drama as that of September 1904; it is 
the tragedy, not the comedy, however, which is perceptible to mortals. 

It is not easy to sink from the study of these Homeric episodes in 
the world’s history to the comparatively trivial story of our own 
domestic politics. As a matter of fact, indeed, there is hardly a story 
to tell for last month. The ‘ raging and tearing agitation ’ on behalf 
of Protection and the food tax which was at its height twelve months 
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ago has been all but invisible. Even the newspapers have almost 
ceased to discuss the ‘new policy’ of Mr. Chamberlain, and the 
nation as a whole seems content to await the pronouncement of the 
ballot-box upon it. Two significant incidents have, however, happened 
during the month which may be commended to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
followers. The first is the meeting of the Trades Union Congress, a 
body whose importance as representing trained British labour is 
beyond dispute. At this Congress the members once more indicated, 
by a direct vote, their unconquerable hostility to the idea of any 
taxation of food, and the President (Mr. R. Bell, M.P.) summed up 
the attitude of the British workmen towards the Birmingham propa- 
ganda in words which will bear quotation. ‘Mr. Chamberlain,’ he 
said, ‘did not seem to have convinced many workmen that by the 
taxation of their food they would be able to get more of it, though he 
had undoubtedly convinced many manufacturers of the advantage of 
his scheme, for under it they would accumulate greater wealth in a 
shorter time.’ This seems to be the verdict which, after more than a 
year of strenuous work on the part of the new Protectionists, the 
working men of Great Britain have pronounced upon their proposals. 
Until that verdict can be reversed—a process of which there is yet no 
sign—the friends of Free Trade can sleep in peace. But even more 
striking is the statement of Mr. Reid, the new Premier of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, on the same subject. It touches upon that much- 
disputed point the alleged ‘ offer’ from the Colonies to the Mother 
Country. Mr. Reid declared that, with regard to the preferential 
question, the Government of the Commonwealth would wait till some 
definite proposal was submitted by the Imperial Government. ‘ The 
British Government, however, had officially declared that it would 
not accept any system of preference that would entail taxing the food 
of the British people, and he believed that from the British point of 
view this was a just and statesmanlike attitude.’ This speech was 
made some weeks ago, but we have yet to learn how Mr. Chamberlain 
proposes to reconcile it either with his own repeated statements as to 
offers of preferential treatment from the Colonies, or with his expositior 
of the views of Colonial statesmen on the general question of prefer- 
ences and the food tax. Lord Rosebery, who made the only important 
political speech of the month, drew the attention of the country to this 
curious contradiction between Mr. Chamberlain’s affirmations and 
the facts. The ex-Premier’s speech was the most vigorous and 
sweeping indictment of the Government that has as yet been framed 
by any of our politicians, but its central point was its keen analysis 
of the alleged ‘ Colonial offer’ and the declarations of Colonial autho- 
rities themselves upon the subject. Something more may possibly 
be heard upon this point at the forthcoming annual conference of 
Conservative Associations, but in the meantime the ardent politician 
has had to be content with an amusing controversy in the Press on 
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the subject of the alleged ‘disloyalty’ of those Conservatives who 
have declined to accept the new gospel of Protection and have pro- 
claimed themselves ‘ Free Fooders.’ Fiscal reform, it is evident, is one 
of the movements that have allowed themselves to be arrested by the 
seductive holiday influences of September. As for the attempt which 
has been made in certain quarters to raise afresh the fears of Unionists 
on the subject of Home Rule in order to warn Unionist Free Traders 
of the perils they may run if at the coming General Election they do 
not support their party without regard to the fiscal question, it is 
difficult to view it as anything but a political demonstration pour 
rire. The men who are responsible for the rather half-hearted move- 
ment in favour of ‘devolution’ in Ireland are, almost to a man, 
Conservatives and Protectionists, and there is no section of the Liberal 
party, certainly none worth reckoning with, which is not pledged not 
to raise the question of Home Rule in the next Parliament. If that 
question should be raised at all it will be by those who proclaim them- 
selves the friends and supporters of Mr. Chamberlain. Apparently, 
however, it is not only in West Africa that the bogey is regarded as a 
formidable weapon in the government of States or tribes. 

To the great relief of the nation at large, and probably to the 
equal relief of his Majesty’s Ministers, our ‘ armed mission’ to Tibet 
has completed its work, and has apparently secured an unqualified 
success, If the published version of the treaty signed at Lhasa is to 
be trusted, we have got all we desired—freedom for trade between 
our Indian frontiers and Tibet, and the emphatic assertion of our 
right to prevent any foreign intervention in a country whose independ- 
ence is of such supreme importance to the security of our Empire. 
Ministers may congratulate themselves on having brought an expedi- 
tion, in many respects so hazardous, to so happy a conclusion ; nor 
need they be greatly troubled by the threats in which some Russian 
newspapers have already seen fit to indulge as to possible troubles 
in Tibet in the future. The national prestige, it may be hoped, has 
been vindicated and secured in a corner of the world in which we 
have a peculiar and exclusive interest. Yet there have been adverse 
criticisms on the settlement arrived at, chiefly on the ground that it 
opens the way for that occupation or annexation of Tibet which the 
Government declared was entirely outside its policy. It is too soon, 
as yet, to say how far these criticisms are justified. Their fulfilment 
or non-fulfilment will depend chiefly upon the ability of the Tibetans 
to carry out the engagements into which they have entered. 

Lord Rosebery’s speech, to which I have referred, swept over 
the whole ground of the Liberal opposition to the Government. It 
spared ministers neither in their home nor in their foreign policy. 
It treated them, indeed, as being not merely a drawback, but a danger 
to the country, and it was specially critical on their policy with regard 
to the army and education. Nothing, it must be confessed, has been 
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done to strengthen the position of the Government on either of these 
questions during the past month. We are still groping in the dark 
as to the extent to which Mr. Arnold-Forster’s well-meant schemes 
have been, or are in process of being, carried out. The Secretary for 
War may secure the credit of having laid the foundations of a great 
scheme of reorganisation ; but it is evident that a stronger driving 
power than any to be found within the present Administration will be 
needed to carry this or any other large scheme into effect, and Lord 
Rosebery’s oft-repeated suggestion as to the utilisation of Lord 
Kitchener’s unequalled strength of character and will is beginning 
more and more to lay hold upon the public.. As for the education 
question, its story during the month may be summed up in number- 
less prosecutions of passive resisters for their refusal to pay the educa- 
tion rate, in the confused and directly contradictory decisions of 
revising barristers as to the effect which these prosecutions have upon 
the right of the passive resisters to retain their Parliamentary votes, 
and in the progress which Mr. Lloyd-George and his friends have 
made in their organised resistance to the application of the Education 
Act in Wales. That measure is still a sword, and it cuts both ways. 

The reigning families of Europe have, in some respects, been 
fortunate during the last few weeks. Last month I had to chronicle 
the birth of the long-wished-for heir to the throne of Russia, an event 
which, for a few days at least, seemed to dissipate over the vast 
Muscovite Empire the gloom of war. Since then Italy has had the same 
reason to rejoice, and direct heirs have thus appeared to the Crowns 
of two of the chief countries of Europe. Germany is rejoicing over 
the betrothal of its Crown Prince, another event of distinctly happy 
augury. In France there is increasing evidence of the fact that the 
Ministry of M. Combes has the support of the vast body of the nation 
in its anti-clerical policy. The French people themselves have been 
sorely perplexed by the Russian reverses; but more and more, 45 
time passes, it is made clear that the last thing which France desires 
is war, and that she will avoid it at every cost, provided neither her 
honour nor her most important material interests are affected. The 
death-roll of the month is longer than usual, and contains some names 
of importance. The unhappy ex-Sultan Murad, after a quarter of 
century of captivity, died at the end of August. Count Herbert 
Bismarck, the son of the great Chancellor, who was at one time rt 
garded as the heir of a possible Bismarck dynasty of statesmen, has 
also succumbed. The Bishops of Carlisle and Southwell, and Mr. 
James Lowther, the well-known Protectionist member of Parliament, 
and a typical representative of a class once eminent in politics, have 
also to be counted among the dead of the month. 

Wemyss Rei. 
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